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N a hot, humid, summer’s day, I stood 
in the middle of Pennsylvania avenue 
and saluted the dome of the Capitol. Com- 
ing toward me was a congressman who was 
hurrying from the Pennsylvania depot to 
obtain more material for his summer’s 
labor. This work on the part of the legis- 
lators means the digesting of the tons and 
tons of reports and hearings on measures 
which were under consideration in the last 
session of congress. Never has there been 
such a flood of printed matter presented for 
the consideration of our national legislators. 
As the member talked to me, the perspira- 
tion dripped from his finger-tips and his col- 
lar slowly wilted. He pulled out a handker- 
chief first from one pocket and then from 
another, using them in relays with the right 
and left hands. 

The vacation spirit seems each year to 
take more complete possession of the Ameri- 
can people, and the facetious suggestion has 
been made that there will soon be a law en- 
acted, providing a vacation for everybody 
every summer, making one long, workless 
period from July to September, and carry- 
ing out the modern prophecy that “every 
day’ll be Sunday by-and-by.” However, 
the Sunday period is not yet, and meantime 
people have business in the capital city dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

But despite the heat, Washington has 
claims for consideration as a summer resort. 
What can be more delightful than a ride out 
to Chevy Chase, giving a glimpse of Greater 
Washington? The common impression is 
that the city is only interesting when congress 
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is in session, but I must say that to really see 
the capital, to study it comprehensively and 
historically, the quiet summer days are about 
the best that can be chosen, and Washington 
should always be included in the summer 
vacation itinerary of anyone desiring to get 
a glimpse into the inner life of the American 
nation. 


° O° ° 


HE national capital, as planned by 
Washington, L’Enfant and other un- 
named founders, and as described by writers, 
occupies but a small part of the District of 
Columbia. Rock Creek, flowing down a 
narrow valley, with precipitous banks, bounds 
it on the West and separates it from what 
was Georgetown; the eastern branch of the 
Potomac and the Potomac river bound it on 
the east and south; and a long, irregularly 
curved street, circling along the foot of Meri- 
dian Hill and the hills to the east of it, known 
for many years as “The Boundary,” and now 
as Florida avenue, was the northern boundary 
of the city. Sentimental considerations should 
have retained this appropriate name, ‘‘The 
Boundary,” for it marked the limits of the 
city as the founders planned it, and showed 
plainly what their successors have added. 
Within these bounds are all the avenues, 
streets, squares and parks that were in the 
original design of the city, the Capitol and 
all of the public buildings, except the naval 
observatory and the asylum for the insane. 
The parks have been sadly encroached on 
for public buildings, congress, after having 
ordered the sale of the lots which became the . 
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share of the government in the original di- 
vision, finding it more economical to seize 
the parks and reservations for building pur- 
poses than to buy the needed ground. While 
the city was yet unbuilt, and during the many 
years it was being constructed and had but 
a small population, the long avenues and 
streets, with high-sounding names, won for 
Washington the appropriate name of ‘the 
city of magnificent distances.” But the 
epithet is no longer applicable—almost all 
of the original site of the city is built upon; 
the boundary has been overlapped in every 
direction, and the part of the city outside is 
almost as large as that within the original 
bounds, and is rapidly extending. After the 
lapse of more than a century, nothing but 
commendation can be offered of what the 
founders did, and it is marvelous how well 
and wisely they planned. When they laid 
out the city the national population was about 
five millions, and the area was enough for a 
nation of fifty millions, while the design was 
so beautiful and commodious that city build- 
ing in our day has hardly reached up to it. 
In but few instances,in any line of human 
endeavor, has foresight done so well, and for 
this all thanks is due to the founders of Wash- 
ington. 

And now for the new capital outside of the 
boundary—the city that we have built since 
1860, and are now building. The wise plans 
and foresight of the founders has been fol- 
lowed by the apathy and neglect of their 
successors. What was everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business. Because of this, 
outside of the boundary, the city is of the 
crazy -quilt pattern. Owners of tracts and 
parcels of land have, as their fancy and in- 
terest dictated—and chiefly the latter—laid 
out the ground in all sorts of irregular di- 
visions, with narrow, short and even blind 
streets, these divisions being in no sort of 
harmony with the city within the boundary, 
or with each other. For more than fifty 
years all efforts to secure the extension of 
the avenues and streets beyond the original 
limits failed. There was no lack of effort, 
but congress simply would do nothing, al- 
though constantly urged by public-spirited 
officials and citizens of the District. 

The time at last came when this new and 
greater Washington had to be recognized, 
in other ways than simply to be taxed, and 
the man who was able to grasp the situation, 
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and who possessed the necessary patience 
and persistency appeared, and to him Wash- 
ington is indebted for what order has been 
brought out of chaos, for new and ample 
parks, for the creation of new avenues and 
the extension, as far as possible, of the old 
ones, and for the dedication of the necessary 
land for these and for sewers and public uses 
generally. 

This man is Charles Carroll Glover, presi- 
dent of the Riggs National Bank in Wash- 
ington, who has long been and still is an able 
successor to the founders of Washington. 
At this time he is arranging for an addition 
to the Rocky Creek Park, which will embrace 
the valley, and in a few decades will lie right 
in the heart of the city. This project means 
much to Washington and to the nation at 
large, and is simply carrying out the original 
idea of General Washington in nationalizing 
the capital. 

As we talked, I could not but observe the 
people who passed his office, and note how 
genially Mr. Glover responded to their greet- 
ings, and yet kept up his business operations 
at a gatling gun rate. He is one of those men 
who might be called a “representative at 
large” for the District, for he has the true 
national spirit and is in sympathy with the 
feeling of all sections of the country, with a 
view to making Washington all it might, and 
will some day, be. 

The national capital ought to be a rendez- 
vous for all the rare curios of the world, 
gathered by the army and navy and the con- 
sular service, and contributed by thousands 
of private citizens; and this is what the city 
would be if there were only parks, museums 
and ample premises to receive and store such 
treasures. The Smithsonian and other in- 
stitutions in Washington are what they are 
because of this effort to nationalize the capi- 
tal. 

On August first the work was begun in 
Washington on the handsome new buildings 
—the new homes of the House and Senate— 
which will be marvels of beauty and far 
surpass any government buildings hereto- 
fore erected in this country. 

It does seem at times that Uncle Sam is 
entirely too modest in reference to his own 
interests and advantages in the way of giv- 
ing encouragement to those larger projects 
which preserve the traditions of the past for 
the future. No city in the world would better 
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550 NATIONAL 
lend itself to heroic and artistic twentieth 
century embellishment than Washington, 
with its statues, parks, boulevards, gardens 
and beautiful drives. This was the idea of 
L’Enfant in the original plan for the city of 
Washington, and it now remains for such 
men as Mr. Glover to achieve by energy and 
devotion the completion of the picture. 

















ELLIOTT WOODS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CAPITOL 


EAR the close of the last session, I saw 
Senator Spooner standing in the center 

of Statuary Hall, apparently wrapped in 
thought, as he gazed at the statue of Roger 
Williams. He had just come from an ab- 
sorbing debate in the senate, and the manner 
in which he looked at the representation of the 
great man before him was indeed suggestive. 
“T always come out here when I want a 
moment’s recreation,” he said, “you know 
there is a wide field for reflection in these 
representatives of the traditions of the state. 
Look at John J. Ingalls over there, with his 
hand on the book, just as I have seen him in 
the senate, standing ready to speak! » Notice 
that striking picture of Roger Williams—look 
at the majesty of Daniel Webster—note the 
poetic face of Samuel Austin of Texas, clad 
in buckskin—as finely chiselled as the face 
of Burns. Here,” he went on thoughtfully, 
“T find my moments of inspiration, for the 
nation that can produce such men as these 
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is worthy of the best effort a man can give. 
How could we fail to meet the responsibility 
of public life with such men as these look- 
ing down upon us?” 

This gave me food for reflection, and I 
continued to study the statues. There was 
Father Marquette, Francis Willard, George 
Washington—and great names of all states. 
Every epoch of our history, from the earliest 
colonial settlement to the present time, is 
here represented in the rotunda in speech- 
less yet eloquent marble. 


° ° ° 


HE other day I chanced to find myself 

in Washington on a public holiday, so 
I went out to get acquainted with the boys. 
I found groups in every part of the city, play- 
ing baseball—and real baseball it was. Lit- 
tle fellows with mits as big as their heads were 
catching the swift balls with ease and grace, 
and I came to the conclusion that there can 
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be no doubt that baseball as the national 
game has come to stay. An elderly ex- 
senator sat near me and entertained me by 
telling of the games played when he was a 
boy. He spoke of “long ball,” “alley ball,” 
“town ball,” to say nothing of “four old cat.” 
All these various games have gradually 
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merged into the game as we know it—they 
have consolidated and _ incorporated—like 
everything else—and now there is but one 
standard game, and that clings to the dia- 
mond. ‘True, rules may vary a little—a foul 
tip is now a strike—but the small boy devotes 
his energies to learning the national game 
and fixes all his attention on the umpire, 
standing behind the bat, and calling “balls” 
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very earnestly on the standing of the various 
baseball nines. Not far away was the swim- 
ming hole, and soon after the game was 
played and the last man was out, off the crowd 
of boys started for the favorite bathing spot. 
Happy days of youth!—with one suspender, 
a shirt and pair of trousers, baseball and a 
swimming hole, the American boy is su- 


premely happy. 


STUDY FOR THE SENATE CAUCUS ROOM 


and “strikes” and meriting the jeers of the 
“bleachers.” 

I watched one group of boys; there was 
great excitement when the ball was struck, 
and great disgust when the ball was missed 
and the muffer taunted with the familiar cry 
of “‘butter-fingers;” now translated “Skidoo” 
and ‘“‘23,” with an echo of ‘Get the hook!” 

Lying sprawling on the grass, the boys ex- 
pended their energy in digging their toes into 
the earth, throwing pebbles and debating 


The singular thing is, that whatever ex- 
ertion is required for play is all right, and no 
amount of energy or effort is denied to it; 
but the moment anything takes on a serious 
aspect of work, the bit becomes irksome, 
and lo! strength and desire for action desert 
the boy ina moment. Ask him to bring up 
coal or fill the wood-box, and he has visions 
of drudgery. The ebullient enthusiasm of 
the American youth at play is certainly con- 
tagious, and is a cheering indication for the 
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future, if the “energy and initiative 
exhibited in play is any sign of the 
force that will by-and-by be put 
upon more serious matters of life. 
Let the boys play, and have a good 
time, for in these bright summer days 
they are storing up hope and cour- 
age for years to come. 


° ° ° 


ESPLENDENT in a light sum- 
mer suit, with a pleasant smile 
and cheery manner, Congressman G. 
G. Gilbert brings with him a sug- 
gestion of his home,—in the blue 
grass country. He always has a 
cheery word for everyone, and if half 
the people accepted his hearty invita- 
tion to visit him, there would bea 
general influx daily at the ‘“‘old Ken- 
tucky home”; yet I am sure not 
one guest would fail to receive his 
full measure of the hospitality for 
which Kentucky is so famous. 
When I received the invitation from 
Mr. Gilbert, I instantly had visions of 
running brooks and pastures of blue 
grass. 

Mr. Gilbert enjoys the distinction 
of having made the only speech in 
congress which was heard by Prince 
Henry of Prussia. He was speaking 
at“the time the prince entered the 
gallery, and the fervid flow of Ken- 
tucky eloquence left a lasting and 
pleasant impression on the mind of 
the scion of royal blood. 

This speech was published in many 
countries, and the author received 
copies printed at Bankok, Siam, at 
Hong Kong, China, at Berlin, at 
Manila, and other places. The prince 
thanked Mr. Gilbert personally for 
the nice compliment he paid in that 
speech to the German people, but 
the speech for which his own con- 
stituents thanked him most, was 
delivered in defense of Kentucky, 
and depicted in glowing terms some 
of the thrilling history and splendid 
achievements of his state. 

Mr. Gilbert is a classical scholar 
and a fine type of a Southern rep- 
resentative. At one timea teacher, he 
began his political career as attorney of 
the county in which he was born, 
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Mr. Gilbert, when I met him, [iigeuuesscsmssas 
was very much elated over his pet = 
project, “Old Home Week.” It 
had been a brilliant success, and he 
prophesies that next year the coun- 
try will be amazed to learn what a 
notable influence the native sons of 
the soil—the thousands of Ken- 
tuckians scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land— 
have had in the upbuilding of the 
nation. 

er ae 


TANDING in the highly dec- 
orated entrance .of the marble 
room the other day, as I was com- 
ing up the corridor, I saw the burly 
forms of Senator Wetmore and 
Senator Dolliver. Senator Dolliver 
looked at me kindly and remarked, 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder, 
“Well, son, here for some more 
material for another letter to moth- 
er?” In this remark the senator 
uncovered my purpose, for there is 
not a paragraph written concerning 
affairs at Washington, that I do 
not feel as though writing a letter 
to “home folks.” 
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° ° ° 


HEN real hard work is to mE 
be done, Champ Clark of : 
Missouri is always to be counted 
upon. Ever ready in debate, his 
training as a country newspaper- 
man keeps him in close and vital 
touch with the will of the people. 
Mr. Clark has occupied a promin- 
ent place in the councils of his party, 
and is one of the men who is gen- 
erally acknowledged as fitted to 
wield the strong hand of leadership. 
He is “hail fellow” whether well 
met or not; for if he happens to be 
not “‘well met,” the infectious gaiety 
of his stories compels the attention 
of the listener. He is an intrepid 
debater, like all people from good 
old Missouri, and he “has to be 
shown.” 








° ° ° 


NCLE SAM’S rent bill in 
Washington is growing—-same 
as the rest of us. The amount ‘ 
paid out last year would mean [Sees 
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four per cent. on an investment of $7,500,000, 
and this was paid for quarters not at all 
adapted for the purpose for which they are 
used. The first item on the rent roll is the 
payment for the storage of the models of the 
patent office; it is amazing that Uncle 
Sam does not provide a suitable building for 
this treasure-trove of American inventive 
genius. The rent for the department of the 
interior alone is $64,700 every year. These 
are matters which will come before the con- 
gress of the future, and an effort will be made 
to have the great rent bill transferred to a 








HON. GEORGE C. GILBERT, THE KENTUCKY CONGRESS- 
MAN FROM THE CENTER OF THE STATE 


building appropriation, and the locations 
made more convenient for the work of the 
various departments. 


° ° ° 


HILE in Auburn, I was the guest of 

Horace J. Knapp, editor of the Au- 
burn Advertiser, and to him I owed the op- 
portunity to see the city at its best. Auburn 
is the home of the Osborne Harvester, has a 
good shoe industry, and seems to be an ideal 
place for manufactures of all sorts, and here 
many articles are made which go forth to 
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all parts of the world. It may be the “love- 
liest village of the plain,” but does not re- 
semble its classic namesake in any other 
respect. 

We spent a few hours at the City Club, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting some of 
the merchants of Auburn. As we came home 
along the business streets that Saturday 
evening, I noticed the lines of stores, all busy 
with customers, and the streets thronged 
with people, and could not fail to see that 
Auburn exemplifies fully all the activities 
of an American city. 
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CONGRESSMAN 


OF THE KENTUCKY 


Mr. Knapp drove me out to the lake, 
overlooked by many beautiful summer homes, 
and the whole city, with its educational. in- 
stitutions, its many industries, its towering 
elms and its spacious lawns, impressed me 
as being an ideal, American, residential city. 


° ° ° 


N MY many pilgrimages to different 
parts of the Republic— and they have 
taken me into nearly every state of the Union 
—I am always anxious to visit at their homes, 
those senators and congressmen whose kindly 
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invitations at parting are not the least pleas- 
ant memories of the close of a session of con- 
gress. I sincerely hope, that however sur- 
prised many of them may be at some un- 
usually prompt visitation, they will always 
feel that I consider these courteous invita- 
tions as given rather to the readers of the 
National than to me, and remember that I 
greatly value every opportunity to meet the 
prominent men of America at home, and 
consider it my highest privilege to bring them 
face to face, as it were, with the hundreds 
of thousands who read the National. 
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moment I saw his tall form, I seemed to be 
suddenly transported to the capital, for I 
had never seen him at his home before. 
It is difficult for anyone not actually con- 
nected with Washington life to realize the 
multifarious duties which have devolved 
upon the chairman of the ways and means 
committee, who has been so successful in 
maintaining the protective policy of his 
party. As was said by one of his friends: 
“We hardly realize the thousand—yes, 
million,— details involved in tariff legisla- 
tion — all of which have to be cared for by 





HONORABLE SERENO PAYNE, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
ENJOYING A QUIET DAY WITH MRS. PAYNE AT HIS HOME IN AUBURN, NEW YORK 


N A cosy back veranda one hot summer 

day, I found the Honorable Sereno E. 
Payne, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, at his home in Auburn, New York. 
He was enjoying his rest and recovering from 
the fatigue engendered by the arduous days 
of the long session. It seemed strange to 
me to see Mr. Payne anywhere else but on 
the right side of the floor of congress, or in 
the committee room, resplendent with his 
pink carnation, and keenly watching every 
move and phase of national legislation. The 


the massive intellect of Sereno Payne.” 
He isa type of the congressman who has 
served his country well and faithfully. Rep- 
resenting the city of Auburn, the district from 
which came Secretary Seward, Mr. Payne 
is certainly maintaining its character as the 
home of many of America’s famous men. A 
native of Hamilton, Mr. Payne is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Rochester. It was 
in Auburn that he first practised law, and 
he is now a member of the firm of Payne, 
Payne & Clark, Mr. Payne has held sey- 
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eral public offices in the city of Auburn, and 
was a member of the American-British joint 
high commission in 1899. Elected to the 
Forty-eighth Congress, for over a quarter 
of a century he has served almost continu- 
ously, and it was a delight and inspiration 
to see his familiar, stalwart figure in the 
quietude of his own home. The chairman 
of the committee on ways and means is a 
tall man, with gray hair and moustache and 
kindly blue eyes. Those who have been wel- 
comed by his genial 
smile, believe that it is 
a true index of his 
character. It was in- 
deed a pleasure to 
hear the good opin- 
ions of his neighbors 
and friends who re- 
side near and know 
him in his home life, 
and also to realize 
that a congressman 
who serves his nation 
well, also serves his 
district well. 


° ° ° 


T WAS a summer 
joke told about 
Secretary Taft. He 
has made a good 
start as a popular 
presidential _candi- 
date. It was said in 
Washington that he 
arose and gallantly 
gave his seat to—not 
one but three ladies. 
An amused ripple 
passed over the occupants of the other seats, 
as they saw what a benefactor the gallant 
secretary could be by standing in a car and 
giving a seat to three, tiny, despairing ladies 
atone time The good secretary weighs less 
than 400 pounds, and is of broad and gener- 
ous dimensions, and once this story becomes 
known throughout districts where women 
exercise the right of suffrage, it is feared that 
other candidates will have a rough time. 


. ee 
NE of the most important committee- 


rooms in the house is that of the commit- 
tee on accounts. It is here that the general 
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accounting for all the measures is done. 
Situated on the basement floor, west corri- 
dor, overlooking the terrace, these committee 
rooms are easily accessible to the many callers 
who have business there each day. After 
the long table in the outside room is passed, 
there is a gorgeous partition which suggests 
a banking room. Here may be seen the seal 
of Pennsylvania, and the room is a rendez- 
vous for the delegation from that state. H. 
Burd Cassel is the presiding genius here, and 
guides the affairs of 
the accounts com- 
mittee. While here, 
I met Arthur L. 
Bates, the congress- 
man from Meadville, 
who had dropped in 
to converse. While 
there are a_ great 
many committee 
roomsin the Capitol, 
artificially lighted, 
upon the chairman 
of the committee on 
accounts pours down 
a flood of daylight 
that enables him to 
watch the figures 
pretty closely. 

Mr. Cassel hails 
from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvan- 
ia, and representing 
a tobacco - growing 
constituency has 
made a valiant fight 
on the Philippine 
tariff bill, and has 
also made other 
strenuous efforts to protect the interests 
of his constituents, following out his policy 
to a logical conclusion, irrespective of 
party or political questions. He is rather 
proud of the fact, that a map of Lan- 
caster County hangs on the wall of the post- 
office department, as a model of what is possi- 
ble to achieve in rural free delivery in the 
years to come, following the tremendous 
strides of the past decade. It is said that 
the service given to this county, is as compre- 
hensive and complete as rural delivery can 
be made. Mr. Cassel’s debate on the Phil- 
ippine tariff bill includes some of the most 
interesting pages of the Record. 


PA. 
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CONGRESSMAN BURKE OF PENNSYLVANIA, LEAVING WASHINGTON FOR HIS HOME IN 
PITTSBURG AT THE CLOSE OF CONGRESS 


HEN you speak of -“‘ Jim” Sherman, 
you are at once told that he is the par- 
liamentarian of the house. He is a congress- 
man who has served long and faithfully, 
and is recognized as one of the “getters,” 
for he seems to have a special aptitude for 


obtaining results. With his beaming smile 
and pleasant manner, he can count on the 
lasting friendship of those with whom he 
is associated, and that is of as much conse- 
quence as success in argument and debate. 

Mr. Sherman is at the head of the repub- 
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SENATOR BURROWS OF MICHIGAN, IN HIS AUTOMOBILE, AT WASHINGTON 


lican congressional campaign committee, 
and while it is recognized that he has a big 
contract on his hands, he comes to his work 
with that smiling suavity which we usually 
associate with tasks of much less proportion. 
Residing at Utica, New York, which was 
the home of Roscoe Conkling, he has long 
been identified with large political maneu- 
vers, and has long ago been classed as a man 
eminent in national affairs. 


° ° ° 


HREE-FOURTHS of the wire mileage of 

the country is used by telephones, and 
two-thirds of the wages for the operation 
of wire mileage is paid by the telephone 
companies. 

The number of messages reported for the 
year 1902—and, mind you, that was four 
years ago and the wave of ‘‘wire talking” has 
increased rapidly since then—makes a nice 
total of over five billion. Ohio leads in 
the number of messages with 558,707,- 
801, and Illinois comes next in the 
talk traffic with 541,161,932, but Penn 


sylvania with 493,617,718, is a close second. 
Strange to say, New York has but 360,098,123. 
A little figure at the bottom of the report, re- 
vealed the fact that there are 684 railroads in 
the United States having telegraph or tele- 
phone lines, these being all distinct railroad 
corporations—in name at least. 

It is estimated that the above figures will 
probably be more than doubled before the 
next census, and it looks as though the talk 
wave might be regarded as pretty certain 
evidence of prosperous times. It was fa- 
cetiously remarked by a congressman who sat 
close by, that the automobile had done more 
to stimulate talking by wire than any other 
one thing — especially in regard to long dis- 
tance calls. He said a long distance message 
was needed to order the machine; another to 
find out just when it started and might be 
expected to arrive; another long distance 
message to get it into the garage, and after 
that long distance messages followed in quick 
succession if the repair shop happened to be 
required. Then there were long distance 
messages to tell the folks at home how the 
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traveler got on; and where he was after 
he started on a tour, and hurry calls for 
bail when gathered in by the sheriff for run- 
ning down dogs or exceeding speed limits,— 
so, automobiles have contributed their share 
to the great wave of telephone talk, vibrating 
through the length and breadth of the land. 


° ° ° 


T is gratifying to believe that we have 
discovered something, even though it 
may be merely some fact generally known 
to others, but when we realize that we have 
actually gripped something new concerning 
those with whom we have come into contact, 
it broadens belief in our penetrative powers. 
In Chicago, I met Congressman Henry 
Boutell, who has run the gauntlet of several 
strenuous campaigns. Anyone who sits 
down and talks face to face with Mr. Bou- 
tell quickly discovers that he is a scholar, a 
well-read and high-minded man. Accounted 
one of the best parliamentarians in congress, 
he seems to enjoy the work of presiding pro 
tem, because he has a thorough knowledge 
of all the technical details in debate, from 
the time of the ancient Amphictyons of Greece 
to the present day. During the session one 
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is quite likely to find on Mr. Boutell’s desk 
a copy of “Grotious” or “The Federalist,” 
or a treatise on some scientific or technical 
subject. If good old Bacon is right, and 
“Reading maketh a full man,’ Mr. Boutell 
is fairly well-orbed for public service. 


° ° ° 


T is generally conceded that Judge 

Calderhead of Kansas represents the sun- 
flower emblem of his state. He is an irre- 
deemable and irreclaimable optimist. He 
is known in Washington as a congressman 
in the broadest sense of the word. After a 
conference with a number of his colleagues 
of both political parties, I found that there 
was a general appreciation of the work of 
Judge Calderhead. No wonder that he has 
maintained a strong hold on his constitu-. 
ents. He somehow suggests the sturdiness of 
Kansas in John Brown’s day. 


° ° ° 


N interesting incident was related to me 
the other day by Mr. Hubbard, concern. 
ing Grenville M. Dodge, who was born and 
reared in ‘“‘Rooty Plain,” Massachusetts. 
Early in life the young man anticipated the 
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well-known Greeley advice, “Go West and 
grow up with the country,” having located 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. His record is one 
which~reads like a romance, and General 
Dodge is now one of the three surviving major- 
generals and corps commanders of the Civil 
war. 

It was during the dark days of that frat- 
ricidal war that this incident related by Mr. 
Hubbard took place. It occurred while he 
was a boy, and during the time when he 
yearned to see a real major-general, but on 
seeing one he was somewhat disappointed 
to meet a young man of thirty-four, wearing 
simple stripes and 
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after, hale and hearty at seventy-five, this 
same Grenville M. Dodge is living in the 
ripe and serene sunset of his long life, look- 
ing back over a notable career and greeting 
old friends at his birthplace—friends who 
never cease to feel proud and enthusiastic 
in their personal friendship and admiration 
for the soldier boy, who went out from Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, and became a general. 


° ° ° 


OT far from our office in New York, 

is the familiar, old, historic lunch stand 

run by P. Dolan & Nephew. It has been 
the rendezvous of 





epaulettes, whereas 
the sergeant of the 
company was _ re- 
splendent in scarlet, 
gold braid, and gay 
stripes down his trou- 
sers. This major- 
general of a _ boy’s 
dreams was Grenville 
M. Dodge. 

It was one morn- 
ing after this meeting 
that the news came 
that “Gren was 
shot.” It reached 
four of his friends 
who were in a wagon 
going to work in the 
early dawn. The 
sun was rising amid 
the purple haze of the 
New England hills, 
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years past, since the 
days of Greeley and 
Bennett. It is not 
gorgeous with carpets 
or rugs on the floor. 
The arrangement is 
simple, and the chief 
thing served is corned 
beef. Behind the 
counter used to stand 
Mr. Dolan and his 
nephew, cutting off 
“beef and—” which 
was served with 
beans, usually the 
mashed New York 
beans, and not the 
“Boston baked” va- 
riety. In these mod- 
ern days Johnny T. 
Meehan, the nephew 








and the rays slowly 
reached the old home 
place of the young man who had gone forth 
ta win glory on the field of battle—and now 


~«“Gren’s shot, Gren’s shot!” passed from ° 


lip to lip in shocked surprise. 

Their pipes had been all ready to light 
when the news came, but they lay unheeded 
as the four young men rode along in absolute 
silence—the most eloquent tribute that could 
have been paid to the old friend whose un- 
timely end they mourned. After that first 
pang of grief had passed, they quietly lighted 
their pipes and talked in low tones of the 
man as they had ‘known him, recalling ten- 
der memories of the boy friend whose early 
death on the field of Atlanta was recorded. 

But “Gren” was not dead—now, years 
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has succeeded P. T. 
Dolan, who has long 
since passed away. It is said that Johnny 
has never been outside New York state, but | 
among his patrons he numbers many celebri- 
ties, among whom was once President Roose- 
velt, who, it is stated, used to go in and order 
his “beef and’ regularly in the old days. 
However, there was a time when Johnny laid 
down the carving knife, and deserted his 
ruddy, appetizing corned beef to attend a 
presidential reception at the request of his 
old customer, Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is understood that the good man is 
worth a half-million dollars, and he shone 
resplendent in evening dress at the reception. 
It was a pleasure to many there to note this 
mark of the forward march of opportunity 
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THE AIR SHIP IN WASHINGTON. CONGRESS ADJOURNED TO ALLOW THE MEMBERS TO 
WATCH IT ALIGHT AT THE CAPITOL AND THEN ARISE AGAIN IN ITS FLIGHT ONWARD 


and democratic feeling in our country. No beef or the writing of a poem. One might 
matter what a man undertakes to do, if he paraphrase the words of Tennyson, “Work 
does it well, he makes a success, whether must ’a gone to the getting whenever the 
it is the preparation and cutting of corned money was got,” and say, “Work must a’ 
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gone to the doing, whenever the doing was 
done,” for it is honest, hard work that counts 
every time, even if it be only crushing stones 
for the roadway. 


° ° ° 


HE august array of empty homes and the 
peace and quietude of the Washington 
avenues were refreshing after the rattle and 
noise of the New York streets; yet I felt a 
little lonesome as I stood considering 
what to write you for September. A sense of 
languor pervaded the air; everybody seemed 
to have left town, and square after square 
of unoccupied houses, closed and silent, told 
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fortably spread for every meal; the furniture 
covered from moths and sun; the windows 
all shut tight; the rooms close and hot, and 
no sound except our own footfall. I has- 
tened away from this part of the city to the 
parks, where I discovered that, after all, it 
is not unpleasant in Washington during the 
warm months. 
° ° ° 


So I woke out of my dream of lonesome- 
ness and said, “J am here. I can look upon 
these stately buildings, the tall spire of the 
Washington monument, the glories of the 
Virginian hills and of Arlington across the 
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how entirely the seat of government has been 
moved to Oyster Bay. When congress is 
not in session, public matters are certain to 
be very prominent wherever the executive 
headquarters may be located. 

Yes, I felt “like one who treads alone 
some banquet hall deserted,” or like the man 
who returns unexpectedly for a few days to 
his town house, while all the rest of the 
family are off on a vacation. Who does not 
recall the ghastly quiet of his deserted home 
on such a return?—the dust on the dining- 
table that we were accustomed to see com- 


Potomac. What city is more beautiful than 
our own Washington ?” 
0: 02 

The nation’s interest in government news 
from Washington will never wane. Even 
if the ‘Affairs at Washington” contained 
no more than a reference to the routine 
of work, and told only of clerks leisurely 
sauntering to and fro from their offices, 
dreaming of vacation days to come or 
that had already passed, there would still 
be a satisfaction in knowing that “all 
is well’’ in Washington. 














PASSING OF PRENTICE MULFORD 





By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’? ‘‘Islands of Tranquil Delight,’’ etc. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 


WO friends of Prentice Mulford, happily 
my friends as well, have rendered me in- 
valuable aid in the preparation of this brief 
memoir. I gratefully acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Mr. F. J. Needham, the com- 
rade of Prentice Mulford and publisher of 
his works; and to Mr. Howell Hansel, the 
brilliant and popular leading man of the 
Castle Square Theater, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Needham says: 


“I first met Prentice Mulford in March, 1885, at the 
house of one of his acquaintances; there was to have been 
a lecture of some kind, but owing to the illness of the lec- 
turer the evening was passed in an informal manner, and 
would have been most dreary but for the ripple of dry 
humor with which Prentice occasionally enlivened us. 
The company was composed of theosophists and spirit- 
ualists and so-called radicals. They talked chiefly of 
Karma, Guides, Controls, Astrals, Egyptians, Ancients 
and North American Indians. 

“TI did not meet him again until the Fall of that year, 
at one of his lectures in the rooms of the remnants of what 
was then known as the White Cross Fraternity, at No. 12 
Pemberton Square. It was there I came to know him well— 
for my wife and I, with a very few others, attended his 
weekly talks—they were almost too informal to be called 
lectures. Every day he used to come to my photograph 
studio at No. 22 Tremont Row, and during the Winter 
and following Spring he used to talk on the line of thought 
he afterward elaborated in his essays. 

“The building on Pemberton Square, where he first lec- 
tured, stood on the site of the new court house, and notice 
was given the tenants to vacate the premises. I helped 
-him to remove his effects. I never, while there, saw more 
than four or five members of the White Cross Fraternity, 
and upon leaving the old quarters the fraternity died a 
natural death. 

“It seemed to me a mistake for him to retain the White 
Cross as his symbol, but he saw-in it an occult significance, 
and held -fast to it. The fraternity, whose emblem it was, 
no longer existed; but when I added the golden triangle 
with the scarlet center and the white cross placed within 
it, he felt that in this sign he was to conquer and clung to 
it tenaciously ever after. 

“His essays originally appeared serially and separately 
in paper wrappers, and constituted what is known as the 
“White Cross Library.’ They are now all gathered under 
cloth covers and fill several volumes. His name did not 
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appear upon the covers of the first few numbers of the 
library, and naturally they were claimed by a member of 
the former fraternity, a woman; it therefore became 
necessary in order that credit might be given where 
credit. was due, to publish each succeeding essay 
under his name—a custom that was continued as 
long as he lived. After his death it- was stated in the 
press that his essays were dictated by the woman who 
claimed the authorship of the few that were issued anony- 
mously. His essays continued to appear, year after year, 
under his name; but never a word was said in an attempt 
to prove that: Prentice had received any assistance in the 
composition of his essays, until after his death. 

“I was with Prentice daily for nearly six years. I 
bought all the paper he used for his copy, as he needed it. 
We talked constantly of his work while he was writing 
it—under my eye, unless he were away on some little trip. 
His first essay was called ‘How to Keep Your Strength;’ 
it is now entitled ‘Concentration.’ It was not until we 
published ‘The Law of Success’ that I was convinced 
of the greatness of his mission and his power to fulfill it.” 

It was thus that the ‘White Cross Library” 
originated; a library of wholesome wisdom 
and philosophy whose healthful influence has 
been felt in the minds and hearts of readers 
in many distant portions of the globe. 

It was while Prentice Mulford was making 
his home with the Needhams, at No. 22 Tre- 
mont Row, that he developed most rapidly 
the faculty which ultimately became but little 
less than inspiration. He was of a highily sensi- 
tive organization and was easily and power- 
fully influenced. by his immediate surround- 
ings. No one knew better than he how much 
the health of one’s mind and soul depends 
upon one’s environment; more, perhaps, 
than does the health of the body. In the 
study of his tracts it will be seen that their 
teachings encourage the evolution of individ- 
uality; their essence is unworldliness, their 
object self-purification, their rule of life soli- 
tude and meditation. In the track of these 
lie all the virtues. In his propagandism 
Thought materializes—he says ‘Thoughts 
are Things”—therefore he believed in the 
spiritualization of thought. - 
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At the Needhams’ he had the range of.all 
the rooms upon two floors, and there was 
not one of them that he had not used famil- 
iarly — slept in, written in, lived in, until 
he had absorbed all that was _ helpful 
to him — save only the developing room 
adjoining the studio; having gone from 
one room to another, making all his 
in turn, he would begin his round again 
with a renewed interest in each cham- 
ber. The room he used the longest and 
liked the best was about twelve by twenty, 
lighted by two large and lofty windows. It 
was remodeled and decorated to suit his 
fancy. From the center of the ceiling des- 
cended a dsapery of corn-colored chintz, 
with a pattern of delicate sprays in it; a hun- 
dred yards of this, gathered at the top, and 
flowing wide about the walls of the room, 
made of it a kind of oval marquee; curtains 
were festooned at door and windows; a fresh 
straw matting was upon the floor; in an open 
grate he burned firewood, and when within 
this favorite retreat he was as far from the 
commonplaces of life as though he were alone 
within an oasis in the desert. Often he re- 
tired thither and much he wrote there; and 
it was there he was visited by the late Joseph 
Jefferson, “Rip Van Winkle”, who could 
“stay only a minute,” but was for three good 
hours closeted with the man whose philoso- 
phy he joyfully accepted. 

Mulford was at one time seriously ill in 
Boston, and required constant care. Dur- 
ing this period he was not very strong at his 
best; for some weeks he seemed to neither 
gain nor lose, and his case was puzzling. He 
was asked if he could think of anything he 
believed would help him, and he replied:— 
“If I could only get hold of a copy of 
O’Meara’s Napoleon, I think it would re- 
store me. I have read all else about Na- 
poleon, but could never find O’Meara. That 
book would prove a tonic.” 

Mr. Needham at once went in pursuit of 
O’Meara. He inquired everywhere and also 
searched the second-hand bookshops of Bos- 
ton, but could not find the coveted history. 
Steading upon Cornhill, almost in despair, 
he said to himself: “Is there a shop in this 
town I have overlooked?” At that moment 
his eye fell upon Bartlett’s, just over the way; 
he crossed the street, looked in at the show 
window, and there, on a bracket in the cor- 
ner, with one volume standing partially open, 
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was QO’Meara’s Napoleon. He purchased 
it on the instant, hastened back to. Prentice, 
who seized it as.a drowning man his straw, 
and in three days the reader was as well as 
ever and ready to resume his usual Saturday 
Evening Talks in the studio. ‘Canst thou 
not minister to a mind diseased?” QO, blood- 
less leech! “Throw physic to the dogs!’’ 

While so susceptible to many and various 
influences, Prentice Mulford cared little for 
money and less for clothes. Until late in 
life he was painfully shy, and his followers, 
at first, though few, were of that emotional 
temperament that he sometimes found almost 
overpowering. It was his custom to flee, 
when possible, from the adulation of his 
female votaries, but in this he was not always 
successful. 

In 1888, Mulford went to New York City 
with his friends the Needhams. It was his 
belief that if one is interested in a work of 
great importance one should work in and 
from the largest possible center; therefore, 
he settled in New York City and made it 
his headquarters while he lived. 

A warm friend of Prentice—Mrs. Mel R. 
Colquitt—wrote at the time of his death:— 


“During my residence in New York, in the late 80's, 
I saw an announcement in the Sunday Herald that Pren- 
tice Mulford would lecture that evening in some private 
rooms at No. — Broadway. That was ‘a naime to con- 
jure with,’ and my husband and myself decided at once 
that we would go to hear the man who had so often charmed 
us in print. We found only fifteen or twenty people, 
oddly assorted, assembled to hear the lecture. At that 
time Prentice Mulford looked less like a litterateur than 
anyone I ever saw. He was rather short, burly in figure, 
blonde in coloring, with scant reddish hair, a thick, short- 
cut moustache and alert gray-blue eyes. His manner was 
subdued, modest, almost embarrassed, but oh! what ir- 
resistibly mirth-provoking things he did say! What drol- 
lery, what flashing raillery, what quips and quirks! all 
told. in a voice very monotonous, in a manner almost life- 
less. The effect was singular in the extreme. Here was 
a new kind of humorist; a man who seemed to wonder 
why his audience found him funny! 

“Sitting near him was a little girl, or slip of a woman, 
of striking beauty. She was small of stature, faultlessly 
formed, and crowned with a glorious head running over 
with sunbright brown hair, cut short and parted on the 
side. Her face was tinted like a tea-tose, her eyes were 
luminous and starry: she had a perfect mouth and gleam- 
4ng, firm little teeth. She was the very breathing, smiling 
incarnation of that lovely picture, ‘The Neapolitan Fisher 
Boy,’ and she, that radiant, marvelous little creature, was 
Prentice Mulford’s wife, and for all her childlike appear- 
ance, had been married a year or two and was over twenty 
years of age.” 


Mr Colquitt adds:— 


“At the time I knew Prentice Mulford he was writing 
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for the New York Daily Graphic, preparing among other 
things a column daily of electrical jottings of men and 
matters called ‘The Doings of a Day.’ He often com- 
plained of the shackles of routine work; it seemed they 
gnawed into his very soul. He was a born pagan, and 
loved the fields and waterways. I saw a great deal of 
him and of his bewitching little wife, and he told me much 
of his life and of his wanderings. I always left his com- 
pany with a sense of mental gain and vitalization. Every 
topic he touched was illuminated with the searchlight of 
his superb originality, and his point of view was as con- 
vincing as it was novel.” 

He found freedom, the utmost freedom at 
last; freedom to come and go as he pleased; 
to wear what easy and unconventional gar- 
ments best suited him; to leave all money 
’ matters to be adjusted by those who made 
a home for him in his later years. 

Mr. Needham says:— 


“From the time he first began to issue the essays, he 
gained in health and spirits and mental poise. He did 
much for himself with the very laws he laid down for the 
help of others. He was always considerate of the feelings 
of others, often going away alone, saying:‘I am not good 
company for myself and therefore cannot be for you. 
These moods he steadily outgrew, and he finally over- 
came his embarrassing shyness and his fear of impending 
poverty—a fear he seems to have inherited from his mother.” 


As he advanced in life, he naturally made 
many acquaintances, but very few of them 
became chosen friends. The society of some 
people he could enjoy for a little while and 
then grow weary of it. These people were 
a drain upon his vital forces, and he received 
nothing in exchange from them. Many 
there were of both sexes who very greatly 
admired him and were wont to “gush ”over 
him—and such he could not endure at all. 

Hyperesthesia has been the marring of 
many and the. making of some. Prentice 
Mulford was a man of acute sensibility. He 
became deeply interested in the affairs of 
the discarnate world. The large majority 
of even reasonable beings discountenance all 
psychic research. For them the contested 
hypothesis is not worth the testing. They 
do not for a moment believe that spirits are 
discarnate agencies, at times made visible 
to supernormal vision. They take fright and 
flight before those stumbling blocks, uncon- 
scious mental action, subconscious mind, 
subliminal consciousness, and unconscious 
cerebration. All record of subliminal phe- 
nomena is to them a sealed book. The sol- 
emn assertion of the percipient has no weight 
with them. Subconsciousness and _ spirit 
agency are, in their eyes, as if they were not. 
They know nothing, and care not to learn 
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anything of those delicate psychological func- 
tions inexplicable by simple hypothesis. With 
them apparitions and hallucinations mean 
one and the same thing. They cannot de- 
fine material or mental vision and do not 
attempt to. The coincidental phenomena 
of telepathy does not give them a second 
thought. Though spiritistic elemenis are 
usually associated with clairvoyant incidents, 
they receive no impression, and are ever ready 
to fall back upon the easy doctrine of coin- 
cidences; and all who are open to conviction 
and accept seriously any preternatural demon- 
stration they regard as the victims of neu- 
rosis. 

Prentice Mulford was ever open to con- 
viction. He invited honest and earnest in- 
vestigation. To a noticeable degree, he ap- 
peared to possess the power of divination; 
his mind in its development was not limited 
by natural laws; theopathy was the key-note 
of his creed, and that is very far removed 
from theomancy: in one the mind and the 
soul are set free; in the. other they are held 
in bondage. He was thoroughly honest ‘in 
his self-communion, and was always seeking 
the light that is from above. In his earlier 
years he was afraid of reading many books. 
He wished to receive all his impressions at 
first-hand and not to confuse his mind with 
the individual ideas and impressions of many 
others. He was wise in his generation. 

In order that he might remain uncontamin- 
ated, as it were, he kept aloof from the masses 
and often sought solitude, where he might 
commune alone with Nature. In avoiding 
books written by theorists—those who de- 
pend upon them are as the blind leading the 
blind—he ran the risk of following in the 
footsteps of his spiritual brother, Thoreau, 
the poet-naturalist, who gloried in his own 
discoveries—some of which were already well 
known to most students of nature. 

To what extent Prentice Mulford held com- 
munion with invisible forms, he alone knew. 
The traditions of the ancient oracles and the 
fascinations of crystal gazing probably did 
not hold his attention very long. The evo- 
lution of his soul was something finer than 
idle speculation, and that he ultimately saw 
with the eyes of his spirit and heard with 
ears attuned to harmonies celestial, seems 
evident. It is possible that no man under 
certain peculiar conditions and at uncertain 
intervals is without his own, private hallu- 
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cinations. If at times Prentice Mulford held, 
or seemed to hold, conversations with an in- 
visible being, in the presence of witnesses 
who saw only the speaker and heard only his 
natural voice while asking or answering ques- 
tions, it does not follow that he was deceiv- 
ing himself or attempting to deceive others. 


There seems little doubt that he did receive 


communications that had more or less influ- 
ence upon his later life and work. He seemed 
impelled to withdraw from the carnal world 
as much as possible. It fettered him and 
blinded him, and, finally, no longer appealed 
to him. 

Prentice Mulford had the faculty of 
writing automatically when influenced by 
an external agent. One does -not have to 
be a medium, or even a spiritualist, to do 
what he did. I have known some who were 
not convinced of spirit dominance, who, at 
times would involuntarily take a pencil in 
hand and write sentences, more or less co- 
herent, which were not framed in their minds; 
and answer, after a fashion, questions some 
of which were mental and others written, or 
perhaps oral. The writers in these cases 
were always in a normal condition and the 
act apparently unconscious. 

It is likely that Prentice received in this 
manner many signed or unsigned communi- 
cations: that these communications he ac- 
cepted and sometimes acted upon them. He 
was born on the Long Island shore; he had 
been a sailor and had a sailor’s love of the 
sea. That love never grows cold. It is not 
in the least surprising that after the unceasing 
din of commercial New York had begun to 
deaden his senses, Prentice should have 
longed for a means of escape into the serene 
and sacred silence that the voices of nature 
only serve to emphasize. It is also likely 
that the mysterious power that guided his 
hand had caused it to pencil a message that 
made the preparations for his final voyage 
imperative. 

Prentice Mulford had very definite ideas 
concerning the fashion of the boat that was 
to be his funeral barge—though of this he 
certainly had not the slightest premonition. 
He chose for his model a dory, such as is 
used by the fishermen of Gloucester. They 
ride the sea like aquatic birds and are very 
easily handled. The dory was sixteen feet 
in length and four in width. Mr. Needham, 
naturally skilled in more trades than one, 
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fitted the little craft with every convenient 
and ingenious locker suggested by Prentice, 
including an adjustable awning that covered 
the whole of it, tent fashion, and made of it 
at night, a’ commodious bunk for the cur- 
tained sleeper. There was a small oil stove 
on board, lockers for food and clothing 
and his writing utensils and his banjo. The 
boat was painted white and had upon each 
side of the bow a white cross in a red triangle. 
It bore no name upon its bow or stern, but 
Prentice always spoke of it as the “White 
Cross.” 

Prentice Mulford’s plan was to cruise 
leisurely along the southern coast of Long 
Island as far as his native town, Sag Harbor, 
at the lower end of the island. He was to 
cruise slowly among the many inlets that 
fringe that southern shore and cast anchor 
at night in some sheltered cove, sleeping in 
his boat and having, as he said, “‘a new back- 
yard every evening.” With rod and gun he 
could easily supply his table with fresh food; 
make such purchases on shore as were neces- 
sary, and, from time to time write Mr. Need- 
ham in New York, who could meet him at 
some point agreed upon and bring whatever 
was needed from the city. 

Mr. Needham says:— 


“I started with him on his last voyage May 24, 1801, 
We left Hoboken Sunday morning and landed at Staten 
Island, an island of which he was particularly fond. Leav- 
ing the boat with an old boat keeper there, whom he knew, 
we returned to New York to spend the night. On Monday 
morning, May 25, he left alone for Staten Island to resume 
his voyage and pulled away for Coney Island. I never 
saw him alive after that.” 


From memoranda found in his boat, dated 
but unfinished, it is evident that he lost con- 
sciousness and probably died on Wednesday, 
May 27. No presentiment of a dread com- 
ing event cast its shadow before him. To 
the last moment he was the picture of health 
and happiness and hope. 

On Saturday, May 30, Decoration Day, 
there were those who were strewing flowers 
upon the graves of the beloved— 

“On fame’s éternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


and there were those who were seeking the 
quiet pleasures of the country-side; among 
the latter a little party of Long Islanders 
made a startling discovery. They were 
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yachtsmen anchored near the shdre of Sheeps- 
head Bay. For several days they had noticed 
a small boat lying in the harbor and appar- 
ently unoccupied. The boat was covered 
with canvas from stem to stern, They had 
noticed it on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh; it was now the thirtieth, and in 
all this time they had seen no one in or near 
the boat and the canvas awning had not been 
disturbed. Curiosity prompted them to visit 
it and if possible unveil the mystery. The 
hem of the canopy was raised; the body 
of an unknown man lay beneath it. A promi- 
nent New York daily of the period in its rather 
brutal business-like way thus reports the dis- 
covery :— 


They saw lying motionless upon the bottom of the boat. 
a stoutly-built man of about fifty. They hailed him but 
received no response. They saw painted upon the stern 
of the boat the name ‘ White Cross,’ and an hour later they 
had notified the police authorities on shore.” 


The emblem of the white cross in a red 
triangle was painted on each side of the bow 
of the boat. There was no name on the stern; 
but this is an inaccuracy in detail that one has 
become familiar with in the average news- 
paper report. To resume: 


“Policeman Corson put off in a rowboat and went along- 
side the trim White Cross. He spoke to the prostrate form 
and then shook it. There was no response. The man 
was dead. The little vessel was towed ashore and the 
body was d to the of Deputy Coroner A. 
E. Stillwell at Gravesend. 

“The body was at once put on ice. It was terribly 
swollen and discolored from lying in the sun. The blan- 
kets, clothing, stove and papers found in the White Cross 
were inventoried, as were a banjo and a large oblong 
wooden case in which the instrument was kept. Among 
the papers were several letter-heads and envelopes upon 
which was printed the name of F. J. Needham, publisher 
of the White Cross Library, No. 52 West Fourteenth street» 
New York. There were pens, pencils and ‘copy’ paper 
such as is used hy journalists and literary men generally. 

“‘There were also some receipted bills made out to ‘P. 
Mulford.’ One of these was for a blue sailor sack suit, 
price $30, made by Thomas H. Graham, of Nassau street. 
A pilot coat made by Roy, of Nassau street, bore upon the 
tab the name of P. Mulford. In the pockets were 2 $5 
and $10 gold piece, two $5 bills and some small change. 
There was also a letter signed by a W. C. Wentworth of 
Jackson, New Hampshire. This letter referred to Mrs, 
Needham and was taken possession of by Chief of Police 
John Y. McKane, but was not made public. The deputy 
coroner thought that the body was that of Mr. Needham, 
and it was not until yesterday afternoon, when the body 
had been in his possession twenty-four hours, that a Jour- 
nal reporter informed Stillwell that the body was not that 
of Needham, but of Mulford. Up to 5 p. m. no one had 
called at the morgue to identfy the body. 

“At this hour, Needham arrived, and with the coroner 
and the Morning Journal reporter visited the morgue. 
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Before the body was uncovered Needham. glanced over 
the apparel of the deceased and recognized it. He also 
examined the boat’s equipment, and then, pointing to the 
box containing the banjo, said, with a sigh, ‘Yes, those 
are all Mulford’s things.’ 

“Deputy Coroner Stillwell then d the 
from the dead man’s face. Needham tremblingly craned 
his neck and looked at the face of his friend and then turned 
away with: 

“** Yes, that is poor Mulford.’ 

“*There is no doubt about it, is there?’ asked the coro- 
ner. 

‘“**None whatever,’ replied Needham, as he walked out 
into the fresh air. 

“Then he gave the coroner some instructions, which 
included the shipment of the dory to Sag Harbor, where 
Mulford was born, and where his only blood relatives live.” 


When the body of Prentice Mulford was 
found his boat was riding quietly where it 
had been anchored for three days, near Top- 
pan’s Hotel, Sheepshead Bay. His voyage 
in a few hours ended most abruptly, most 
unexpectedly, most . tragically. His friend 
and the friend of Mr. Needham, Mr. Howell 
Hansel of the Castle Square be aca Bos- 
ton, writes me:— 





“On a beautiful morning, the first day of June, 1891, 
I walked into Mr. Needham’s office on Fourteenth street, 
New York, expecting from him the usual cheery greeting, 
such as I had gotten only two days before. He extended 
his hand in silence and averted his sad face. He mo- 
tioned me to a chair. The whole place seemed changed 
and still. I asked no questions for some minutes—think- 
ing the explanation would come. Finally I asked, ‘Have 
you bad news?’ A long silence followed. ‘Did you see 
yesterday’s paper?’ he said at last. I had nof. He 
handed me the New York Tribune—I think it was—of 
Saturday, the day before. There was in it an account of 
his own death and the finding of his body. Then he ex- 
plained to me how his neighbor who lived on the floor above 
had brought the paper down to him the morning before. 
He knew at once to’whom this article referred—it was to 
Prentice Mulford, and not to himself. The only letter 
Mr. Mulford had in his pocket when his body was found 
was one from General Wentworth addressed to Mr. Need- 
ham. Mr. Mulford had taken it on his trip intending to 
answer it for Mr. Needham. Hence the mistake. 

“The papers described how his body had been found 


. ima canoe. His boat was not a canoe. It was a fisher- 


man’s dory which he had had made for him in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, the winter before and shipped to New 
York. He had taken much pleasure during the Spring 
in having this craft fitted up as a cruising boat. 

“Prentice Mulford was born on one end of Long Island 
and died at the other end: Sag Harbor, April 5, 1834— 
Sheepshead Bay, May 27, 1891. 

“The only motive power on his boat was a pair of oars, 
and it was not his intention to use these much,  ‘ Drift- 
ing with the tide,’ was his plan. He had set no time for 
leaving or arriving anywhere. He was simply heading 
for Sag Harbor. But he did not reach there until after 
he had known the change that we call death. 

““When Mr. Needham saw the account in the Sunday 
paper, he felt sure that it was his friend who had been so 
strangely called away, and he at once started for Long 
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Island, and there made all the necessary arrangements 
for the proper care of the body, alone. I have often thought 
what a day of agony that must have been for him. 

“On June 2, Mr. Needham and I accompanied the body 
to Sag Harbor; we went by train. The body was laid in 
the family vault, while the Episcopal burial service was 
read by Mr. Lewis. Mr. Needham and I then went to 
the old homestead, where Mr. Mulford’s two sisters lived; 
a quaint old place it is, with its mohair furniture in the 
parlor, and the low ceilings and small rooms, like a ship’s 
cabin. His father was a sea captain. Mr. Needham and 
I returned to New York that evening. The journey both 
ways was taken almost in silence; there was nothing either 
of us could say. 

“Someone has said—'If Prentice Mulford could ha:e 
chosen the manner of his death, I think he would have 
elected to go as he did.’ That may be true, and yet the 
statement needs amendment. Prentice Mulford did not 
believe in death at all. He believed that sin, sickness and 
death are unnecessary. He believed absolutely in the 
literal interpretation of the words of Jesus:—‘] say unto 
you, if a man keep my saying, he shall not see death.” 

“Of course hours of doubt came to him when he doubted 
his ability to attain this degree of development; but I am 
sure, until the very last he believed that that would be 
the ultimate condition of man. 

“Two of his friends saw and recognized his apparition 
on the day of his death; these were Mrs. Needham, in 
New York City, and Charles E. Nichols, in Boston: both 
saw it plainly in the daytime and by daylight, when wide 
awake. To both, he seemed in a confused and frightened 
state, as if having been wakened suddenly from a deep 
sleep; he seemed to be trying to say something, but in 
vain. 

“On November 2, 1891, Mr. Needham and I went to 
Coney Island Creek and brought the boat away to Tom- 
kinsville, Staten Island. Mr. Needham owned it for 
several years, but finally it passed into the hands of one 
of Mulford’s admirers, who continued to use it as long as 
it remained seaworthy.” 

The body of Prentice Mulford was not 
cremated. Mr. Needham writes that Pren- 
tice thought the custom of disturbing the 
bodies of the so-called dead barbarous. To 
drive out a flickering spirit by placing the 
body in an ice-pack, or flooding the veins 
with embalming fluid, or submitting all to 
the consuming flames of a fiery furnace, filled 
him with horror and indignation. He could 
not forget the days when, as a prospector in 
the mines of California he turned over the 
ground in searching for “pay dirt” and came 
upon many a shallow and forgotten grave, 
where, from the disarrangement of the bones 
within, he felt certain that the burial must 
have been premature. 

It is not necessary at this time to con- 
sider the bewildering phenomena of illusion. 
Granting that self-deception is common 
enough, even among the most earnest and 
honest seekers after truth, the fact remains 
that Prentice Mulford received many com- 
munications from invisible sources through 
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the medium’ of automatic writing. With 
him, in his boat, were found some messages 
written by his own hand while under the con- 
trol of his familiar spirit, and these seem to 
have been called forth by the peculiar mental 
conditions through which he was then pass- 
ing. He, in common with all sensitive na- 
tures, was subject to periods of great spirit- 
ual depression. Not that he ever doubted 
the importance or significance of his mission, 
or his ability to accomplish it. He felt that 
he was a man of destiny, even as his ideal, 
Napoleon I, was, and with the spirit of that 
ideal overshadowing him, he seemed at times 
to lose his identity and become absorbed in 
it. I think he might have said as that brill- 
iant and unhappy genius, Ada Isaacs Menken, 
said of herself: ‘““The body and the soul do 
not fit each other.” 

On the eleventh day of the month in which 
he died his hand was moved to write, in ad- 
dressing himself, ‘The depression you feel 
is the old self of six years ago; it is like your 
experience in California. You will soon 
throw it off and enjoy more than ever before. 
Exercise very gently and when your old con- 
dition comes out, complain in words, for you 
then materialize it—which helps to get rid 
of it much faster. Do not be afraid to write 
what comes to you. Take plenty of time 
for doing small things. Cheering rays and 
influences will soon steal upon you. The 
worst is over now.” 

These seem to have been days of mental 
distress; the transition was very near, and 
he may have been dimly conscious of it. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, two days 
before his death, these lines were written: 
‘Now you see your mind seizes immediately 
on trifles and makes mountains of them. I 
brought you under these conditions that I 
might more clearly show you this. It is the 
fear of these things, so bred in the mind, that 
does the injury; and your mind, in these 
periods of isolation, will be more readily 
cleared of these tendencies than in any other 
way. You are now fighting for thousands, 
as well as for yourself and me. You will 
find this a materially typical morning. The 
light is breaking. Remember the chief end 
and object of the boat is to help you get into 
an element of thought. It is not going so 
far with the boat—it is going into that new 
element. The realization of this will come 
to you much faster here than in the world. 
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Your material part does not like to get out 
of the world—your spiritual part does. (The 
body and the soul did not fit each other.) 
Recognize the first feeling of gloom that 
comes as an evil thought. Push it off di- 
rectly and it is not so apt to find lodgment.” 

Alas and alack! good reader, “There needs 
no ghost come from the grave to tell us 
this!” 

The body of Prentice Mulford lies in the 
Mulford-Sleight family vault in the cemetery 
at the rear of the lot on High street, where 
the Methodist church used to stand, on the 
hill at Sag Harbor, Long Island, New York. 

Of the Church of Silent Demand, wherein 
was to be stored the seed of. his philosophy, 
it may be said that while Prentice was still 
living and soon after the publication of his 
essay in which he reverently laid the cor- 
nerstone of the structure, a lady in England 
wrote him that it was her hope to endow 
such a place of worship in London, and this 
she did before her death. It was Prentice 
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Mulford’s belief that all contributions to- 
ward the erection of a Church of Silent De- 
mand should be voluntary and that they 
would eventually come and the church be 
builded in some suitable locality. His fol- 
lowers are many ahd widely scattered. They 
are not agitators, nor was he one; but wher- 
ever the English language is read in a thought- 
ful and inquiring spirit, one is pretty sure to 
find those who are familiar with the volumes 
of the White Cross Library. 

Mulford was in a measure a silent worker, 
and his influence has been felt most deeply 
among silent thinkers. The work of the 
silent workers is slow but sure, and, verily, 
though they rest from their labors their works 
do follow them. Though at times his cour- 
age may have failed him, he surely knew 
that he had not labored in vain; and if at 
last there was a faint struggle, it was purely 
physical, and in his heart of hearts there was 
no shadow of doubt. The body was no 
longer able to hold prisoner that aspiring soul. 





TEES, coh ld bea kn Ce SL eR 





By J. A. 


E READ the song that is written — 
A few little, grotesque signs, 
Arranged in a certain meter, 
With rhymes at the ends of the lines; 
And by the thought or the music 
Some chord in our hearts is stirred; 
But the song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


The one who best sees the picture 
Is he with the soul for art. 
The one who best reads the poem 
Is he with the poet-heart. 
The thoughts that are rarest and sweetest 
Are deepest from sight interred. 
The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


Edgerton 


Some yearnings may not be spoken; 
Some loves are so wholly blest, 

Some dreams are so tinged with heaven, 
They never can be expressed. 

We miss the intangible something 
Behind the veil of the word. 

The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


We meet, but are veiled in spirit; 
Familiar, and yet unknown; 

A realm of our inmost. beings, 
‘Where we are alone, alone. 

In each is a strain peculiar 
To no other heart conferred. 

The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF ROBERT 





By Vena Dunlap Bonney 


HEY had come down to Riverton to 
spend the Summer with Aunt Carrie. 
Riverton lies behind the mountains, pro- 
tected from the innovations of a swiftly chang- 
ing world that knows not the traditions of 
seven generations of Perkinses and Simp- 
sons. It has its order of precedence based 
upon the length of residence in Riverton, and 
tacitly observed at every tea party, (River- 
ton dines at one o’clock and all its invitations 
are for tea at seven) but Robert was not 
called upon to master its intricacies and this 
history relates mainly to Robert. 

Mrs. Harwood demurred when her hus- 
band proposed that they should spend 
the summer with his maiden aunt, but he 
argued that they could not stay in the city 
all summer, and Aunt Carrie’s letter urged, 
with all the warmth possible toa Presbyter- 
ian pen, that she had never seen her name- 
sake, and that Mrs. Harwood had never seen 
Riverton. 

“Not for me,” said Mr. Harwood firmly, 
“but you will like Riverton, and Aunt Carrie 
is not so bad as she seems. I led her a life 
of it, no doubt, and I should like to make up 
for it now, so you go up there with the chil- 
dren. Only don’t let her be too hard on 
Robert. Caroline will get along comfort- 
ably enough. Anybody could manage Caro- 
line, she is so good. She is like her mother. 
But Robert has a good deal to learn, poor 
little imp, and I don’t want Aunt Carrie to 
try to teach it all to him at once.” 

So Aunt Carrie’s invitation was accepted 
as to Mrs. Harwood and the children, and 
regretfully declined as to Mr. Harwood, in 
the name of business, that ever-present 
refuge for a hard-pressed man. 

Aunt Carrie received the children impar- 
tially, with a large seed cake apiece, but her 
preference for Caroline immediately asserted 
itself when Robert scattered his crumbs with 
a free hand and his little sister gathered hers 


neatly in her tiny skirt. Miss Harwood gently 
called Robert’s attention to Caroline’s good 
example. 

‘‘T haven’t got any lap,” Robert retorted 
indignantly. “A long time ago, when I wore 
tunics, I always caught my crumbs. You 
can’t do it when you’ve got pants.” 

The mother put an end to the contro- 
versy by sending both youngsters into the 
yard. Caroline tripped daintily away and 
Robert followed with as manly a stride as 
could be accomplished with very fat legs. 
He was black-eyed and swarthy, large for 
six years, resourceful in his own affairs and 
active by any standard. 

“There is a nice little boy next door that 
I shall like to have Robert play with,” said 
Aunt Carrie. “His mother belongs to one 


of the oldest families in Riverton and she has 


brought him up very strictly. He is older 
than Robert, but small for his age, and so 
advanced. Why that child knew all his let- 
ters before he was three. He has read the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” clear through, and you 
should hear him sing “Rock of Ages.” It 
is truly edifying.” 

Mrs. Harwood silently resented the virtues 
of the prodigy. Not wishing to change. the 
subject too abruptly, she inquired: “Are 
there any little girls in the neighborhood? 
I like to have Caroline play with children of 
her own age, but she never gets along happily 
with Robert and his friends.” 

“Oh, my dear. I should hate to have that 
sweet child learn to play with boys,” Aunt 
Carrie exclaimed. ‘Boys roughen one so. 
I think a girl cannot begin too soon to guard 
her delicacy. Caroline is a very superior 
child. I do not say it because she is my 
niece, nor to flatter you, but because it is 
true. I have never seen a young child with 
her sweet manners and spiritual sensibilities.” 

No mother is proof against the flattery that 
praises her child, and Mrs. Harwood knew 
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this was all true. Caroline was a credit to 
her, but her heart yearned for Robert, whose 
sturdy shoulders might well be bowed with 
the weight of his sins, except that he was 
wholly unrepentant. 

“Just look at that blessed baby. She has 
worn that dress all day and there is not a 
spot on it,” and Aunt Carrie pointed to her 
namesake, who sat on the lowest step of the 
veranda, laying out a tea set of acorns on 
her diminutive pocket-handkerchief. A-sun- 
beam fell like a halo across her golden ‘curls, 
and when she lifted her blue eyes they -had 
such a look of heaven as would melt the heart 
of an infidel. 

“Is that where the nice little boy lives?” 
asked Mrs. Harwood, seeing her son on the 
dividing fence. ead tal 

“No; on the other side of the house. Oh, 
Hester, Robert must not go near that :fence. 
They have said such dreadful things; and 
after our families have been intimate : for 


two hundred years. They came to River-. 


ton fifty years after we did.” « 

Robert ran up to the veranda. 
me your acorns,” he said, insinuatingly, as 
he gathered up his sister’s handkerchief. 
Caroline uttered a protest witch thnentqned 
to become tearful. 

“Aw, now, don’t be a cry-baby, and you 
can come with me, and I’ll show you some 
baby chickens. They've got fur.on ’em and 
little round black eyes, and some ‘of ’em have 
funny, wide mouths. Come along and I'll 


let you see me hit ’em with-these acorns.’’. 
Miss Harwood was at the door in time to - 


call them back. With the admonition; 

to go near the fence, she ledthem'to thé 

side of the house, called the Prodigy over 
to be introduced to. Robert, gave Caroline 
a box of bright wools, and returning to the 
sitting room, resumed the story of the Carters. 
After relating the marriages, births and deaths 
of six generations, she came to this last Lem- 
uel Carter, who all at once took it into his 
head to raise fancy poultry.’ His father and 
his grandfather had “kept chickens,” but 
plain brown and yellow hens had been good 
enough for them. ‘He had them hatched 
by an incubator,” Aunt Carrie said, “and 
how could he expect a hen to take very good 
care of chickens that were not her own? 
Anyway, after they got to be about half grown, 
he began missing them, and what do you 
think they said? They, accused Clovis of 


“ Give. 
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stealing them. They said some one told them 
he had been seen running away with a chicken 
in his mouth.” Miss Harwood’s indignation 
choked her. Clovis rubbed his fat sides 
against her dress, uttered a disdainful meow 
and walked.out with pompous dignity. ‘The 
very idea!” she exclaimed. ‘He will not 
even catch’a miouse. Nora let one out of a 
trap right under his nose, and he just sniffed.” 

In all her exemplary life, Miss Harwood 
had never made an enemy, and in. all River- 
ton there were no two persons she really liked 
as she didthe Carters; so it was hard to have 
them slander her—or Clovis, which was the 
same thing, for she was responsible for her 
cat’s behavior. 

“They Wever would tell me who said that 
@letisthad been seen with one of their chick- 
ens,’”’*she continued, ‘‘and I would not de- 
mean myself toask. When people make 
charges like that against you, it is their place 
to confront you with the witnesses, I say.’ 
-- Before Mrs. Harwood could express her 
sympathy, ‘the subject of their conversation 
bounded into the room, howling and spitting. 

“He has'a fit,” she screamed, hurrying to 
shut the children out. 

Miss Harwood bent over the writhing ani- 
mal and held him still enough to discover a 
wide rubber band stretched tightly around 
hismiddle. ‘Mrs. Harwood helped her to cut 
it away, and then went in search of Robert, 
whom ‘she found beside the horse - trough 
washing the blood from certain long, deep 
scratches ‘on his hands. 

“Robert,” she ‘said, “how can you do 
such naughty things? How do you ever 
think of them: all?” 

“Why, Mamma,” he explained, “‘it’s not 
hard for me to think of things to do. They 
just come to me, and inves it’s easier to do 
’em than not.” 

“Where is Paul?” 

“He .went home. He won’t walk the 
fence, ’cause he’s ’fraid, and he won’t play 
in the sand, ’cause it’s dirty. I told him he 
could play with Caroline.” 

It was as Mrs. Harwood expected. Rob- 
ert was not attracted to the Prodigy, and the 
Prodigy, for his part, measured Robert by 
the standard of his own Riverton training 
and found him wanting. So, in spite of 
propinquity, which is much to small. boys, 
and in spite of frequent urging from the elders 
in both families, their attitude remained one 
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of quiescent hostility. The Prodigy had an- 
other reason for holding aloof, which was not 
suspected. He had been surreptitiously ad- 
mitted to the councils of certain. East River- 
ton boys older than himself and less ham- 
pered by tradition. You cannot make a 
woman understand the honor “big boys” 
confer on a younger one wh n they allow 
him in their midst. Moreover, the Prodigy 
knew that Riverton has no dealings with 
East Riverton, so he gloried in secret and 
felt too important to play with Robert. 

Mrs. Harwood was gradually initiated into 
the inner circle of Riverton society. Al- 
though she bore a magic name, her accep- 
tance must necessarily be slow, for Riverton 
does nothing inconsiderately. When the 
Prodigy reported to his mother that Robert 
had never been to Sunday school, she would 
have been at once regarded as quite impossible 
except that you cannot ignore a person pre- 
sented by Miss Harwood. 

The day after the Prodigy made this dis- 
covery, Mrs. Perkins called and invited Caro- 
line and Robert to the next meeting of the 
Little Branches of the Vine, which met every 
Saturday at her house. She promised to use 
her influence to have them admitted as hon- 
orary members. The children, she said, 
always voted on such matters themselves, 
and observed parliamentary order in all their 
proceedings. Mrs. Harwood declined the 
invitation, as her children had not been 
trained in the rules of debate. Aunt Carrie 
thought the Little Branches offered an ex- 
cellent training school, but she did not per- 
sist, for she was reserving all her power for 
use in the question she meant to raise about 
Sunday school. 

“T feel that it is a reflection on the family,” 
she said to her niece, when they were alone, 
‘and I fear it may make them indifferent to 
religion.” 

Mrs. Harwood was firm in her refusal, and 
would not even discuss the matter, so Aunt 
Carrie could only determine to give the chil- 
dren such instruction as she might. Accord- 
ingly, on Sunday afternoon, she called them 
into the best parlor, a room only opened on 
Sundays and when the minister.came. Caro- 
line answered with alacrity. Robert ex- 
cused hiinself on the ground that he wanted 
to sail boats in the horse-trough. Aunt 
Carrie explained that it is wrong to play on 
Sunday, that the day is for higher purposes. 
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“Well, I think Sunday is not what it’s 
cracked up to be, anyway,” objected the rebel. 

“That is because you are a little boy with 
nothing to distract or trouble you all the 
week,” said Aunt Carrie gently. ‘When 
you are older you will be glad the Sabbath 
is given us, that we may have a day to rest 
and think about God.” 

Aunt Carrie abandoned the subject and 
commenced the story of Daniel and the lions, 
which was the lesson for that day. Robert 
thought this was not so bad. She taught 
them the golden text, “Overcome evil with 
good,” and illustrated it with an account of 
a good little boy who triumphed over a 
naughty one. Robert was interested. She 
asked him if he understood the meaning of 
the text. He thought he did.. “It means,” 
like this,’ he said, “if I do anything mean 
to Caroline she’s got to be good to me just 
the same.” 

Miss Harwood was not to be discouraged. 
She continued the Sunday afternoon lessons 
with what she knew to be doubtful results, 
but the more benighted Robert seemed, the 
more clear her duty appeared. It was al- 
ways Robert who made confusion for Caro- 
line possessed the gift of looking like an angel 
and speaking in monosyllables, a gift whose 


* usefulness surpasses any virtue. The climax 


came the night she put him to bed. Mrs. 
Harwood was attending a tea party given 
in her honor to “the young married people,” 
and had gone as soon as Caroline was asleep. 
Aunt Carrie washed his face, made him fold 
his clothes neatly and do a dozen things his 
mother never required. At last he rolled 
into bed when her back was turned. 

“Robert, you have forgotten your prayers,” 
she exclaimed in horror. 

‘What’s prayers?” he parried from the 
pillow. 

““My child, you surely know.” 

Robert felt that he was getting attention. 

“P’raps I do,” he admitted cautiously. 
“You tell me one and I’ll see.” 

She knelt solemnly beside a chair, folded 
her hands and softly repeated, “‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” 

Robert tumbled out of bed. ‘“Humph.” 
he said, “‘I know lots of those. Here’s a 
good one., 

“Eenie, menie, minie, mo. 
Catch a nigger by the toe. 


Tf he hollers let him go. 
Eenie, menie, minie, mo.” 
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Miss Harwood was too horrified for speech. 
White and trembling, she tucked the clothes 
around Robert, determined to wrestle with 
that misguided mother until she promised 
to send her children to Sunday school. Mrs. 
Harwood perceived when she heard of the 
incident that to explain Robert’s joke would 
only be to make matters worse. She saw 
the deadly seriousness of her aunt’s purpose, 
and she considered the dreary length of a 
Riverton Sabbath, So she gave her consent 
to Sunday school with a readiness that sur- 
prised the good lady. She remembered too. 
that nearly everyone she met that night in- 
sisted on discussing that time-honored in- 
stitution, and she feared that even Miss Har- 
wood’s secure position was threatened in 
that stronghold of the Presbyterian faith. 
_ After all, it did not signify mtuch, for pre- 
destination and election could not be made 
intelligible to the infant mind. 

The children rejoiced at the news. Robert 
boisterously related what the Prodigy had 
reported about the approaching picnic, and 
Caroline begged to wear her tucked dress. 
She was ready first and sat in her little chair 
on the veranda, her skirts spread out so she 
would not crush them. Robert was kept 
under his mother’s watchful eye lest he tear 
or soil something before the Prodigy called 
for them, Miss Harwood tried to conceal 
the uneasiness she felt. 

“T know Caroline will behave well,” she 
said. .“‘She is always lady-like.” . 

“And I can’t see but I look just as well as 
any little girl that has gone by,” said Caro- 
line, fondly smoothing her sash. ‘‘Folks are 
always nice to you when you’ve got a pretty 
dress.”’ 

The children, with unwonted solemnity, 
went on their journey into a new country, 
and the two ladies rested from their labors. 
Aunt Carrie had a headache which kept her 
from church, and Mrs. Harwood must write 
a long letter while she was free from inter- 
ruption. Aunt. Carrie soothed her jangled 
nerves with the blessed consciousness of a 
difficult duty accomplished, and deep relief 
in the division of her responsibility for the 
religious training of two little immortals. 
Mrs. Harwood took her pen in hand to tell 
a distant father all about his children. In 
all modesty. she knew that Caroline was a 
credit to her, and Robert—well, Robert was 
a difficult child. You know what things a 
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mother keeps in her heart and ponders there, 
touching her first born son. That is, you 
do if you are a woman. 

Aunt Carrie slept peacefully, and Mrs. 
Harwood’s pen had a merry scratch, while 
the hour flew by and presently the church 
bell rang. As its last note died away, she 
thought she heard someone calling in dis- 
tress. She hurried to the door and fell back 
in horror. There were her children running 
wildly down the hill, Robert without his hat, 
a broken garter trailing from the stocking 
about his ankle. He held Caroline firmly 
by the hand, dragging her after him at her 
utmost speed. Her sash was untied and 
floated out behind and she carried her hat 
by its strings. Whatever had happened, at 
least they were not disabled. All Riverton, 
going to church, stepped aside to give them 
the way, and looked backward in shocked 
surprise. The children caught sight of their 
mother and lifted up their voices in unison. 

“Mamma, mam—ma! Do—you — think 
we’s—a-going to. he—ell?” 

The sound woke Aunt Carrie, and she 
hastened to the side of the dismayed mother. 

“Oh Auntie!” screamed the terror-stricken 
youngsters. “Do—you—think — we’s — 
a-goin’ to hell?” 

Mrs. Harwood hurried them past Aunt 
Carrie and into her own room. They mis- 
understood her agitation and their fears in- 
creased. It was long before she could quiet 
them sufficiently to explain that wise people 
differ about heaven and hell. It is not easy 
to discuss Calvinistic doctrine with babcs 
of six and four, especially when you must 
respect the opinions of a Presbyterian aunt. 
At last they were reassured, and Caroline 
nestled in her mother’s arms with a con- 
tented sigh. 

“T was not really so scared about myself, 
mamma,” she confided, ‘‘but I couldn’t help 
being worried about Robert. Robert is such 
a naughty boy.” é 

It may be that our first mother led her 
lord astray, as he said, but assuredly ever 
since Eden the daughters of Eve have been 
mainly concerned with the salvation of the 
sons of Adam. It is not for ourselves that 
we are anxious. 

Robert was sobered. With determination 
in his legs, he went to the woodshed for his 
shovel and the watering pot, which he carried 
to the sana-pile. Miss Harwood watched 
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him from a window. He fell to digging 
vigorously. In some uncertainty she joined 
him. The impression on his young mind 
must not be lost, but she could not tell how 
best to apply the lesson. 

“Robert,” she expostulated, ‘“‘you know 
it is wrong to play on the Sabbath.” 

“T’m not playing,” he asserted, as he emp- 
tied the contents of the watering pot into 
the hole he had made. “I’m cooling off 
the one under here. It goes down faster 
in the sand than over there in the 
grass.” 

“T think you did not quite understand 
your teacher,” Aunt Carrie began gently. 

“T know it,” Robert admitted. “I was 
a silly. I might have known mamma would 
n’t let God hurt me.” 

The dinner bell sounded a happy inter- 
ruption and Miss Harwood weakly dropped 
the subject. 

In the days that followed, Robert was left 
to his own devices. The Prodigy’s mother 
no longer urged her son to play with him, 
and no little boys came with the ladies who 
called on Mrs. Harwood. But he was not 
without resources, and he enjoyed his newly 
found peace though he felt dimly that he 
was out of favor with his aunt. However, 
as he could always make Caroline ask for 
what he wanted, the new condition was on 
the whole better than the old. 

Poor Miss Harwood was really uneasy. 
She had no fears for Caroline’s future, but 
like Caroline, she couldn’t help being worried 
about Robert. She knew ‘it would be use- 
less to urge Sunday school again, and she 
dared not resume the Sunday stories for very 
fear of Robert. 

“T should not have minded so much,” 
she said to herself, “if the Carters had not 
heard them.” 

After prayerful consideration, she deter- 
mined to write her nephew, fully and freely, 
just how mistaken she felt he was in the train- 
ing of his young son. Then, at least, she 
could not reproach herself for neglecting 
her duty, whatever might become of Robert. 
She sat down to her desk and began: “Dear 
Nephew, I dare not longer refrain from giv- 
ing you a solemn warning—” 

Suddenly there fell upon her ears the sound 
of blows, an angry voice, which. she knew, to 
be Robert’s, and sobs which she thought 
came from the Prodigy. They seemed to 
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be in the forbidden ground by the Carter’s 
fence. She hurried to the door in time to 
see Robert land his fist in the pit of the 
Prodigy’s stomach, and trip him as he 
doubled up in pain. Robert’s nose was 
bleeding, but regardless of that, he seated 
himself firmly on the prostrate body of his 
opponent. 

“You leave me alone. I'll tell my mam- 
ma,” sobbed the Prodigy. 

“You bet you’ll tell your mamma, and my 
Aunt Carrie, and Mrs. Carter,” shouted 
Robert. “I’m goin’ to pound you till you 
do.” 

“You can tell ’em, Robert. I don’t want 
to,” begged the victim. 

“T can’t either tell. I ain’t a tattle-tale. 
‘You’ve got to do it yourself,” and Robert’s 
fists emphasized his speech. 

The tumult attracted the Carters from 
one side and the sufferer’s mother from the 
other. Mrs. Harwood grasped Robert by 
the collar and Mr. Carter helped the Prodigy 
to his feet. 

“T’m afraid you fouled,” said Mr. Carter 
to Robert. 

“What made you strike Paul?” de- 
manded Miss Harwood. 

“He'll tell. I'll lick him every time I 
see him, till he does.” 

“Better tell,” advised Mr. Carter, his 
man’s sense taking part with Robert, while 
the women bent in sympathy over Paul. 

“I was just walking along here, and he 
hit me. That's all.” 

“You tell true,” commanded Robert, 
breaking away from his aunt. 

“Try again, Paul,” suggested Mr. Carter. 

“JT killed your chickens,” wailed the 
Prodigy, ‘and I told my mamma I saw 
Miss Harwood’s cat catch ’em. The boys 
in East Riverton told me to. They cooked 
’em in their camp fire,” and Paul pointed to 
a pullet struggling with a kernel of corn on 
the end of a string. 

The Prodigy’s mother hurried home with 
her erring son, the Carters shook. hands with 
Miss Harwood and Clovis’ character was re- 
stored. 

When Mrs. Harwood returned from the 
weekly meeting of the Riverton Brown'ng 
Club, she was astonished to see Robert in 
a fresh suit, building a fort on Aunt Carrie’s 
snowy bed. He used the big Bible. for 2 
block-house and erected a watch tower out 











THE JUSTIFICATION OF ROBERT 


of the Hymnal, the Westminster Catechism 
and Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.” 

“'Nora’s making ice cream,” he announced. 
“Aunt Carrie says we’re to have ice cream 
every day, cause it’s so wholesome, and 
Caroline and I can take turns choosing the 
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flavor. I had the first choice because I’m 
a boy, and I said chocolate. I’m going to 
make Caroline say strawberry tomorrow,” 

“We have all misunderstood Robert,” said 
Aunt Carrie in a firm voice. “TI have learned 
that he is essentially righteous.” 





THE WRATH OF MISS BRUKER 





By Clarissa Dixon 


LL the neighbors professed to be afraid 

of Miss Elizabeth Bruker, yet no one 
pretended that she had ever done bodily in- 
jury to man, child or beast; but she trod 
with a crushing heel, like a tyrant born. She 
lifted her chin higher than the length of her 
neck made obligatory. Her. life was an em- 
bodied disregard of contemporary opinions 
and customs. The conventions of her little 
public she treated with contempt sharp and 
naked; yet it was not an over-conventional 
nor a very critical public; it nestled among 
little dimples of valleys in the edge of certain 
coast-range foot-hills. A wrong-doer there, 
would have bared his back to the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, rather than meet the whip in Miss 
Bruker’s cutting eye—especially if he had 
been a betrayer of women. 

She was gaunt and strong, a muscular 
soul in an alert, leathern body. She lived 
like a man among men. She had her own 
little farm, which she cultivated herself. She 
cared for her own stock, marketed her own 
produce. 

Keziah, the housekeeper, was a_baby- 
woman who fitted Miss Bruker’s angles with- 
out being broken upon them. People said 
ri must be made of dough or honey to de 
that. 

She was not made of dough. 

Her place and position in Miss Bruker’s 
household was as difficult to take hold upon 
as a problem in the fourth dimension. Now 


one ruled and now the other; and again they 
toiled together without mastership. In gen- 
eral, Miss Bruker ruled at the plough and 
Keziah at the cook-pot. In the hen-yard 
they were yoke-mates; in the parlor, friends, 
in so far as friendship is possible between 
two such natures: the one frank, imperious, 
self-poised, sure of her creed and of her vir- 
tues. The other with a thousand minor un- 
certainties all balanced against one supreme 
certainty, a certainty that molded her life 
without appearing upon its surface. It was 
a motive requiring the exercise of self-con- 
trol, of prudence after her own kind, and of 
a species of cunning, innocent but persistent. 

She desired above all things to be loved 
by whomsoever she loved. 

This may seem a simple enough ambition, 
and common as the earth on the highway. 
But Keziah had a complex, forward-running 
mind. She longed for reality, for security, 
for permanence. Besides, she loved two. 
One of them was a Miss Bruker, the other a 
William—personalities, both, with little com- 
mon ground to stand upon. 

Every evening Miss Bruker read aloud 
the life of some saint or hero, and always at 
the end she laid down the book with this 
solemn commentary: 

“Lies, all lies. There are fools but no 
saints, devils but no heroes. Authors of 
books are fools who believe the lies and write 
them down for other fools to read.” 
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One evening the honey-eyes were lifted 
in protest bordering on mutiny against this 
commentary. 

“You don’t believe it?” stormed Miss 
Bruker. 

“There might be things in life, new—” 

“New? New things in life? Life is a 
mill-wheel. It always grinds out the same 
kind of grist, though you put in each day new 
grains to be ground.” 

“‘But—new to you—to us?” 

“Only if we are of the fools, and haven’t 
noticed the turning of the wheel. But I see 
you don’t believe me. Very well, you must 
learn for yourself. Love is as old as Eden, 
they say, but when it first makes a twist of 
the dart in your own flesh, you are ready to 
swear that something never heard of before 
is born into the universe. 

“That is what has happened to you. Do 
you suppose I am blinded by the dust in my 
eyes when I go a-ploughing? I have known 
it a quarter of a year, and I dare say it was 
a half-year old when I discovered it. Don’t 
hang your head; lovers are not all devils; 
some of them are only fools; but beware of 
marriage; no man is good enough to bear 
the test of it. Love is a fair enough folly for 
youth to waste its surplus upon, but don’t 
get into bondage to it.” 

Keziah went to bed pondering. She had 
heard similar sermons from similar texts 
many times, but she had never been so deeply 
impressed by them. 

“She says,” ran Keziah’s thoughts as she 
lay straining her eyes into the deep darkness 
of he night and of her own future, “she says 
I am not to get into bondage to love. If I 
could pu: love into bondage to me—what 
then? Can it be done? There is but one 
love that lives, they say, and that is the love 
of mother and child.” 

Keziah’s notions of good were derived from 
her own instincts, desires and experiences, 
supplemented by the teachings of three wo- 
men: a deserted wife, a drunkard’s widow, 
and Miss Bruker,—with novel applications, 
such as would have driven her instructors 
to despair could they have followed the pro- 
cesses of Keziah’; inferences, transmuta- 
tions and derivations from their own ‘texts. 

“To be sure,” Keziah resumed rebelliously, 
after she had turned her pillow over four times 
and tried twelve different postures without 
inducing sleep, “to be sure I don’t believe 


a word of it. I shall love William fo-ever. 
But the women say that a man’s love never 
holds out after a woman’s fading. That may 
be true; I’m not a man; I can’t know it isn’t 
true by anything inside me. 

“I’m certain to fade young. There’s a 
kind of fever in my blood. My feet dance 
to every beat of the music. My ear strains 
always after a higher note than it hears. 

“T hide it all. The fever and the dance 
and the strain are inside. I shall go whirl- 
ing through life on these unseen wings; I 
shall grow old quickly; then who will love 
me? Not William, unless these women are 
every one mistaken. But a child—” Keziah 
put her burning face in the pillow and wept 
the night through. 

A year passed. William’s visits suddenly 
ceased. Keziah worked on in silence. Gra- 
dually the color on her cheeks dimmed and 
went out. Little by little the plumpness 
dropped away from her neck. Sometimes 
a wild joy filled her eyes, and they turned to 
the sun, the stars, the expanses, the immensi- 
ties, as if earth were too small to contain her 
ecstasies. But these fitful raptures were suc- 
ceeded by more subdued and doubting lights, 
even by shadows. : 

On a certain mantel stood a vase that was 
never empty when the garden could supply 
a calla. One morning Miss Bruker brought 
in a fresh one. 

“Tt’s late and last, yet a more beautiful 
thing never grew,” she dogmatized, plunging 
it into its place, while she glanced with lenient 
scorn at the bowl of roses which Keziah had 
set at the other end of the shelf. Roses were 
voluptuous things and stood for love. Miss 
Bruker was lenient toward love, but scorn- 
ful toward faith in it. She turned from the 
rose-bowl toward Keziah, remarking: 

“See how perfect my calla is—how up- 
right—how it looks one in the face! But 
the roses—” she broke off suddenly. She 
forgot the roses and bent a searching glance 
upon Keziah; first a sweeping, summarizing 
eye, then a fixed, penetrative, unwillingly 
convinced eye. 

Keziah met her, eye to eye, with a kind 
of sweet defiance. She reddened, indeed, 
but did not shrink or flinch. 

“That is why—that is why—” there was 
something new, something startling, some- 
thing ominous, in Miss Bruker’s voice. . “Oh 
—Oh—and I thought it might be—yes—we 
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are all fools—more or less fools—yes—I 
thought that William—it was, perhaps, love!” 

“Love? Oh yes!” 

“You can say that, can you? He—this 
fond lover—we see him no more—not in six 
weeks. He came before—every day, was 
it? A’man loves a woman because he sus- 
pects her of being a fool, does he? Yes, 
and afterward hates her because he finds his 
suspicion verified!” 

“Listen; there are things to say, Eliza- 
beth Bruker. Somehow I can’t say them, 
not now. But sometime I will—when. it 
comes into our arms—yours and mine. We 
shall be happy, then, so happy! It will love 
us both. You shall see! The love of a babe 
~—oh,—think of that! It is—” 

Miss Bruker had been growing whiter and 
whiter, her hands trembling faster and faster, 
so that she could not still them by holding 
hard on the twists they made of -her big 
apron. With some strange, half-uttered ex- 
clamation in the Pennsylvania Dutch which 
was her under-tongue, she made a dash at 
the rose-bowl, gripped it as one might grip 
a throat in a death struggle, and flung it 
fiercely into the middle of the room, making 
wreck of it and her best carpet together. 

After the crash there was silence, broken 
at length by Keziah: 

‘“‘So—all will be alike—you and the others. 
You will hate me; you will hate him, I shall 
never be able to tell you the whole truth.” 

“Hate? No—no—not you. Why, the 
rose is not you; the other is you—the calla. 
God pity us if we don’t stand by each other, 
we women-folk. Now, now, never another 
word of this till it’s all over. There, there 
now, I’ll tend you like a baby. You'll have 
double nerves and only half a hold on life 
for awhile. I'll be careful, keep a hand on 
myself.” 

“But William and I—he went away be- 
cause—”’ 

“No, don’t say anything, don’t explain. 
I understand; it explains itself. Just keep 
a quiet soul in you; yes, there now.” 

There were, indeed, “things to be said,” 
but Keziah never said them. The new life 
cost high, a life for a life, and the price was 
paid in silence. 

More than three years later a child was 
frolicking in the wind over the stubble of a 
sapless meadowland. A man leaped the 
fence, bounded toward the happy little one, 
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caught it to his heart, covered its face and 
hands with kisses, pressed a large box of 
sweets into one hand and arm and a roll of 
notes into the other, murmured swift, pas- 
sionate words into its ear, and was off 
again, without even seeing that Miss Bruker, 
with an uplifted ax in her hands and the 
terribleness of battle-light keen in her eyes, 
was advancing from the orchard. 

When she reached the child, the man was 
gone, but his gifts remained. She seized 
the box; she broke it into bits; she ground 
each delicious morsel that fell from it into 
the dust of the earth, tearing away the dry 
stubble to make place and forbidding the 
weeping child to rescue even one of its treas- 
ures. The notes she thrust into her pocket 
with a disdainful movement, as if minded 
to cast them, also, to the earth. Then she 
took the child by the hand, led him toward 
the house, and soothed his fright and dis- 
appointment by promising another and larger 
box of sweets. He was comforted, for he 
already understood how carefully Miss Bru- 
ker kept a promise. 

A new housekeeper reigned there now; 
a colored woman with deep-set, maternal 
melody in her voice, and. no pickaninny of 
her own. Miss Bruker turned over the babe 
into the hands of this woman, pouring into 
her uncomprehending ears such words as: 

“He has robbed me of my baby-woman; 
he shall not have my baby-man; no, not a 
hair of its head nor a beat of its heart. It 
shall not love him—him! How dare he? 
He wouldn’t be alive now, if—” 

She ran to her chamber for a revolver and 
loaded every barrel. Then she strode back 
to the meadow, the weapon in her big apron- 
pocket. 

Starting from the point where she had last 
seen William, she followed him as only a 
hound, an Indian, a hunter, or a woman who 
has outwitted the wiles of disloyal turkey- 
hens, can trace and follow. Every crushed 
clod, every straw newly broken, every clump 
of dry wild oats freshly pressed, every weed 
that should have lain from the wind lying 
toward it, furnished its clue. 

She reached a rocky hillock that is like a 
temple of nature, guarded from the encroach- 
ments of man, though surrounded by them. 
Not far removed from ihe dusty road, from 
cultivated fields and ugly fences, it trans- 
ports one immediately, without ado to the 
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wildness of mountain scenery. Clusters’ of 
boulders perch on one edge like great birds 
about to take flight from nests of California 
holly, monkey-flower, yerba santa, immortelle. 


_At that time the open spaces were bristling 


with the dried spears of fox-tail grass, and 
the yerba santa stood black and stiff, like a 
fire-scathed forest. 

With a sudden exclamation, Miss Bruker 
paused and put her hand in her pocket, where 
it remained as if forgetful of its errand. 

The object of her search was before her, 
not fifty feet away, but he gave no heed what- 
ever to her presence. Miss Bruker gazed 
at him in amazement. He was making the 
movements of climbing, yet the thing he was 
attempting to climb was a dead stalk of yerba 
santa less than an inch and a half in dia- 
meter and not three feet in height. 

There was but ‘an instant of the marvel; 
then Miss Bruker understood and dashed 
toward him. 

A great rattlesnaké was moving off into 
the shadow of a rock:. She emptied her re- 
volver into it. Then shé ‘seized the hand 
of the man she hated and sucked the poison 
from it, he submitting limply, too much 
shaken to be surprised at anything whatever. 

Some days later Miss Bruker sat on her 
back porch in perplexed meditation, her ufi- 
seeing eyes fixed on a late rose’ feeding its 
fair petals to its enemy, the south wind. = __ 

At the other end of the porch William was 
leaning over the end of his couch, dragging 
“‘choo-choo’s” with his well hand. These 
were made of spools and bits of shingle, and 
loaded with paper people. The baby was 
screaming with delight between spells of pil- 
ing more dolls on the cars. 

Miss Bruker rose abruptly. 

“‘Winter’s come; the wind has turned 
south; Amelia, get the baby indoors and start 
a fire.” 

The words were commonplace, but they 
were jerked out in a way that startled William. 

Miss Bruker had been neither gentle nor 
ungentle since he was brought there. A 
flag of truce had been flying between them 
night and day. She had been his nurse, and 
an excellent one, but for the lack of tender- 
ness. 
“‘You’re better now,” she continued, in 
the same tone, addressing him. 

William knew that the truce was coming 
to an end. 


“Yes, I am better. I might have gone 
away three days ago, only I have a great boon 
to ask, and I had not yet gained courage to 
ask it.” 

“I have but one thing you could want.” 

Her look followed his to the child turning 
to throw kisses from the doorway. William 
stretched his neck forward and devoured the 
babe with love-hungry eyes. 

Miss Bruker’s face grew white and set. 

“You are much better? Very much?” 
Her voice was eager. 

“Well enough to face whatever comes,” 
he replied gravely, turning upon her eyes 
that were undaunted but gentle. 

Her hand wandered toward the pocket of 
her apron, but remained outside, as if tangled 
in the mazes of her thought. Her face re- 
laxed. 

“God pity the baby—he loves you.” 

“Yes; and -you hate me—TI have never 
quite understood why.” 

“Simplicity! God in heaven!” 

“You meant to shoot me that day on the 
hill?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why did you not let me die?” 

“T couldn’t let a snake do for me the thing 
I wanted to do for myself.” 

“T believe that you wrong yourself in say- 
ing that; it was an impulse of mercy; at 
least, for a moment, you hated the snake 
more than you hated me. You still cherish 
an intention to take my life?” 

“I may doit any time—tonight—tomor- 
row—only—you must not be sick or help- 
less or have your back toward me. How 
dare you smile?” 

“So long as it is not to be a duel, there’s 
a humorous side to our discussing this matter 
together, isn’t there?” 

“T don’t see any humor in it.” 

“Besides— what matters, without her? 
I have learned that life may be worse than 
anything else.” 

“Fool! Then why—but I don’t believe 
you.” 

Miss Bruker rose abruptly and passed into 
the house. She returned shortly, laid a small 
package in William’s hand and said jerk- 
ingly: 

“Baby shall-never touch your money; no, 
not if he were starving; but he shall not 
starve: I have enough for him. I'll give 
you time to make your will.” 
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“Miss Bruker, you may be sure that my 
son shall sometime receive whatever I have 
to leave him. When he has grown older, 
you cannot prevent this; and, if you could, 
how dare you rob him of his birthtight?” 

“I rob, indeed! Money is the least of 
anyone’s birthright.” 

“Your hatred of me is very bitter. You 
cannot believe that I held her lightly in my 
thoughts. Her soul was as clean as a dew- 
washed lily. I knew that. I knew well 
that all our sorrow came of her way of look- 
ing at life. Our love was great; it left noth- 
ing unsanctified. She knew it was real, but 
feared that it was evanescent. I never re- 
proached her with a word or a thought for my 
broken life. She never willingly hurt any 
living creature; and I never blamed her one 
single instant for anything she ever did.” 

“Blamed her! What magnanimity! You 
never blamed her! Saints and devils! I 
believe Judas Iscariot never blamed any- 
body!” 

He did not seem to hear her. 
tinued: 

“Yes, she thought it right and wise to send 
me away, to own no husband before the 
world. She believed—” 

“Liar! She had no husband!” 

“T thought—I understood—that she meant 
to take you into her confidence. I know now 
why you hate me. Miss Bruker, Keziah 
and I were lawfully wedded more than a year 
before the birth of our babe. I refer you to 
the county records. I know how much such 
things mean to the world.” 

“Then why did you desert her? Why— 
but I don’t believe you. She was not your 
wife, else why did she not bear your name 
openly? There was never any need of hid- 
ing such a truth; there was much. need of 
revealing it.” 

“Keziah thought otherwise. She was mar- 
ried for conscience sake; not for the world’s 
approval—though she surely meant you to 
know all some day. Have you searched 
among her effects for papers—for a letter?” 

“There’s a little drawer I never unlocked. 
Somehow—I—I couldn’t do it. I will, 
though; I will now.” 

What Miss Bruker found was the marriage 
certificate, and a piece of writing with spraw- 
ling m’s and delicate slanting loops, bearing 
silent witness to the handiwork of her dear 
dead. This was scribbled in pencil, and was 
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evidently ‘the first draft of a letter that had 
been copied for sending. It ran as follows; 


‘Wit My Héart’s Own: 

“You know I love you, else I could not have married 
you, because without love I think it wrong to marry; and 
with love I think it wrong not to marry—you knew this 
was and is my creed. But I shall not make a home with 
you as other wives go and live with their husbands, no, 
no. I’ve told you so over and over. I told you before 
we were married. You would not listen. You thought 
when I was your wife I’d change my mind. 

“Now the time is here when you must stop coming, stop 
seeing me at all. 

“Heaven knows if I wrong you. Even if I do, living 
together with you would be a greater wrong. Better to 
begin doing without each other now, and get used to it. 
You’d never keep on loving. Alk the women say a man 
never loves his wife longer than a year or two. 

“Think of being together and love fading—fading— 
seeing each other every day—Oh—all of life—after love 
is dead—such a blackness—so long, and children being 
born in sin, born without love. Anything is better. 

“Don’t write; don’t come; I'll hang myself if you keep 
my love of you stirring fast in my heart all the time. 

“It is to be mine, all mine; something to love me all 
my days. 

“This breaks my heart because it is so cruel—only— 
if you never see the—it—you will never learn about lov- 
ing it, and that will make things easier for you. 

“Can it be true that you will stop loving? 

“You think you are different from other men, but you 
are not. Others stop loving, and you will be like them. 
These women know. They’ve suffered and learned, or 
they’ve looked and listened and learned. They know. 
I’m afraid not to believe them. ~ 


“Pp. S. I know I shall love you forever and forever; 
in this world and that other. 

When Miss Bruker returned to William 
her apron pocket was empty. She brought 
the baby, wrapped in a shawl and nowise 
unwilling, and laid him in William’s arms. 
She bowed over them, weeping. No one 
had seen her weep since she was ten years 
old, not even beside the open grave. 

“Tt was I—who was a fool—and I filled 
her soul—with my folly. How dared I? 
What do I know of love—only—that I loved 
Keziah — and that this — this—child—is— 
my—heart’s idol? But he is yours—your 
flesh and yours before the law. Here he 
is; take him; I shall pray for death.” 

The babe held out one arm for her neck. 

William touched her fingers. 

“See, he loves us both. Let me stay here, 
work with you, live in your house. I cannot 
give him up; he cannot give you up. Shall 
we take what happiness may be left to us? 
Shall we be as mother and son, and devote 
our lives to his service?” 

“T am given more than I deserve,” Miss 
Bruker answered, with her wrinkled face 
pressed close against baby’s hand, and her 
gray hairs tangled among his buttons. 
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By Walter 


par: a few veteran lodge men, 
whe long since earned the right to wear 
the emblem of “‘In Hoc Signo,” or the three 
links with the charmed letters “F. L. T.”, 
can remember when woman was strictly 
banned and barred from all manner of 
secret societies. 

Man has always been notably selfish in 
the enjoyment and promotion of the mystic 
orders. In his assumed superior wisdom, 
he used to imagine that woman could not 
be entrusted with the sacred knowledge of 
passwords and grips which had been handed 
down from Solomon’s time: that she would 
never be able to fathom the depths of par- 
liamentary tactics, but would always vote 
“aye” when she ought to vote “‘no,”’ and that 
she could never be limited to five minute 
speeches. 

Worse yet, man was fearful that she could 
not keep “forever secret” those mysterious 
instructions and charges, or refrain from 
telling outside all about the journey of the 
“goat” with the candidate along the banks 
of the Jordan. 

However, from a long pilgrimage through 
mystic rites and inner temples, it has been 
learned that selfish man excluded woman 
for none of the above reasons, but really be- 
cause her presence would seriously interfere 
with certain ceremonies not a part of the 
regular lodge work. 

Man realized that if woman were admitted 
to membership, his wife would attend all the 
meetings and would promptly see him home 
after each meeting, and, consequently, there 
would be no opportunity to hold an after- 
meeting in a neighboring cafe with the 
“boys.” 

Hence, for a long time man religiously 
barred woman from the mystic orders. Just 
as woman is gradually winning her rights on 
the suffrage question, and within a half cen- 
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tury may be the chief executive of our nation 
(according to Justice Brewer), so has she 
become a most potent factor in the secret 
society world. 

But few people are aware that we have in 
the United States more than three hundred 
and fifty secret orders, brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods, containing over seven million 
members. Although during the past cen- 
tury, our nation has surprised the world 
in its marvelous progress in manufactures, 
commerce, agriculture, art, science, finance, 
(frenzied finance) the development of the 
secret orders, especially those providing life 
insurance, has been most astonishing. 

Freemasonry is universally conceded to 
be the mother of all modern secret societies, 
but while the oldest, is second in point of 
membership to Odd Fellowship, having 
951,655 members, while Odd Fellowship has 
1,111,634 members. 

Very naturally from Freemasonry sprang 
the first society for women known as the 
“Order of the Eastern Star.” The original 
order of this name was organized in Boston 
in 179% and did much charitable work dur- 
ing the wars of the Revolution and 1812. 

But the “Order of the Eastern Star” as 
it exists today was organized in 1851, and 
its ritual was written by Robert Morris, a 
Freemason and a poet. It is a charitable 
and benevolent society to which only Master 
Masons, their wives, widows, sisters and 
daughters are eligible. Its ritual is based 
upon the Bible. But this order is not Free- 
masonry, and is not in any way connected 
with it. Its lodges are termed chapters, and 
are established in the United States, British 
Columbia, Mexico, Central and South Ameri- 
ca, and Scotland. Its total membership is 
over 200,000, a large portion of which i is in 
the United States. 

Until about 1851, man despotically ruled 
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the secret society kingdom, and could truly 
say with the poet, 
“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 

It was Odd Fellowship, more than any 
other society, which burned away the bar- 
riers that had so long barred out woman. 
The Independent Order of Odd Fellows had 
its inception in the United States in 1819, 
when five of its founders assembled in a dim 
tavern at Baltimore, Maryland, and organ- 
ized Washington Lodge No. 1. From that 
parent lodge has developed more than 11,000 
lodges, with over 1,000,000 members, while 
more than $3,000,000 are annually expended 
for relief purposes, in caring for the sick and 
disabled, in educating orphan children of 
Odd Fellows, and in maintaining Odd Fel- 
low homes, 5 

In 1850, a distinguished champion for the 
admission of woman to the secret society 
world,appeared in the Sovereign Grand Lodge 
of Odd Fellows in Schuyler Colfax, after- 
ward vice-president of the United States. 
He was appointed chairman of a committee 
to prepare a degree for wives of Odd Fel- 
lows, and in 1851 the Degree of Rebekah was 
adopted. He himself- wrote the lectures and 
the ritual of this degree, which eminent au- 
thorities have declared to be ‘‘an epitome of 
Odd Fellowship in all its parts.” A woman 
who receives the degree of Rebekah, and ap- 
preciates it properly, comprehends the true 
meaning of Odd Fellowship. The degree 
was named Rebekah because the practical 
workings of the order suggest so forcibly the 
tender and considerate action of the Biblical 
character of that name when she first looked 
upon Eleazer at the well of Nahor. 

It is generally conceded that no degree of 
Odd Fellowship, not even the Royal Purple, 
equals in beauty and effectiveness the degree 
of Rebekah, 

The ritual ceremonies are practically the 
same today as when prepared by Schuyler 
Colfax. The popularity of the degree is 
attested by the fact that the Daughters of 
Rebekah outnumber any secret society gov- 
erned by women, having at last report 282,- 
599 sisters. Odd Fellows are also permitted 
to join the degree of Rebekah, and the broth- 
ers number 162,978. In 1898 the Sover- 
eign-Grand Lodge adopted a universal sign 
of recognition between Odd Fellows and 
Daughters of Rebekah. The Rebekah De- 
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gree is intended to supplant the work of Odd 
Fellowship in caring for the sick, the widow 

and orphan. In the exemplification of this 

degree woman has demonstrated that she 

can preside over a lodge meeting with as 

much grace, dignity and ability as man, and 

that she is more painstaking in all details of 

lodge business. 

The conferring of the beautiful Rebekah 
degree upon a candidate is not soon forgot- 
ten by those who witness it. The rich and 
elegant robes worn by the officers, the sol- 
dier-like movements about the hall, the ear- 
nestness with which the charges are delivered, 
the effectiveness of the tableaux, all form a 
scene more interesting than many a drama- 
tic performance. 

A close rival to Freemasonry and Odd 
Fellowship is the Knights of Pythias. In 
1864 Justus H. Rathbone with several fra- 
ternal men began the formation of a new 
society at Washington, D. C., to be known 
as the Knights of Pythias. Its objects are 
similar to those of Odd Fellowship, to pro- 
vide for the sick and distressed, to bury the 
dead, care for the widow and orphan, and 
through an insurance branch, the Endow- 
ment Rank, to provide a benefit to be paid 
to the family upon the death of a mémber. 

Its growth tells the story of its popularity, 
for starting with thirteen members in 1864, 
it now has 600,000 members. 

From the Knights of Pythias have sprung 
two organizations for wives, daughters, sis- 
ters and mothers of Knights of Pythias; the 
Rathbone Sisters, first organized as the Pyth- 
ian Sisters, and the Pythian Sisterhood, but 
strange as it may seem, these two sisterhoods 
are not organized as branches by the Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias. 

The Pythian Sisterhood was originated by 
Mrs. Alva A. Young of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and the first sisterhood was organized 
in that city February 22, 1888. The Pyth- 
ian Sisterhood has developed rapidly in all 
states. Its motto is ‘‘Friendship, Charity, 
Benevolence and Love.” It teaches tolera- 
tion in religion and obedience to law. It 
does not admit members of the Knights of 
Pythias to honorary membership, but is com- 
posed entirely of women. 

The Rathbone Sisters of the World or- 
ganized its first lodge at Warsaw, Indiana, 
October 23, 1888, or three months after the 
Pythian Sisterhood was organized. The 
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Rathbone Sisters admit to honorary mem- 
bership members of the Knights of Pythias, 
and is very similar in many ways to the Re- 
bekah Degree of Odd Fellows. It now has 
a membership of about 30,000 sisters and 
20,000. brothers. 

The fourth great secret society in this 
country is the Improved Order of Red Men, 
which was established at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in 1834. Much interest centers in this 
novel society, for its ritual is based upon the 
early days and traditions of our nation, when 
the white race was seeking to wrest from the 
Indian his possessions. While the ritual is 
based upon Indian legends, and the Indian 
garb is worn, only white men are admitted 
to membership. Men who join must be of 
good moral charatcer, in sound health, and 
must believe in ‘‘the éxistence of a Great 
Spirit in whom all power exists.” Strangely 
enough, Indians are barred from member- 
ship, but this appears to, be a mistake, for 
the real Indian could certainly assist'in the 
war dance in a most realistic manner. The 


Order of Red Men numbers over 150,000. 


But woman has also become interested in 
this order, for the Degree of Pocahontas was 
adopted in 1885, and began work in 1888. 
The idea of admitting woman to a sisterhood 
had met with strenuous opposition since 1852. 
But woman gained her rights in 1888, and 
since then the Degree of Pocahontas has met 
with considerable favor, having a member- 
ship of about 30,000. The name of the de- 
gree is taken from the historical character 
Pocahontas. 

But it is outside the lodge room, in thou- 
sands of homes, where the lodge woman 
wields a greater influence for fraternity than 
man. By the fireside the boys are early im- 
pressed with the purposes of Odd Fellow- 
ship, or similar societies: that true frater- 
nity ‘means obedience to the Biblical com- 
mand to give the cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, to clothe the naked, feed the hungry: 
and in short, to render assistance as far as 
possible to all unfortunates. 

The young mind is thus trained to the true 
understanding that fraternity is practical 
Christianity, and when he crosses the hori- 
zon between youth and manhood, and steps 
into the arena to contest for a place among 
his- fellowmen, he naturally enlists in the 
great fraternal army that encircles the wurld. 
Upon the tablets of his memory is impressed 
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in letters of fire the divine injunction “I am 
my brother’s keeper.” 

Thus, with the institution of the Order of 
The Eastern Star of Freemasonry, as it is 
known today, and the degree of Rebekah 
of Odd Fellowship, a little more than a half 
century ago, the adamantine walls that barred 
woman from secret societies began to be torn 
away. 

But it is in connection with the thibelthal 
beneficiary orders that woman has taken a 
most important part. These societies began 
with the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
in 1868, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and for 
some time confined their membership to men, 
as the main purpose was to secure life insur- 
ance to provide for wife and children. Wo- 
man had but little interest in’these societies, 
save as a beneficiary, and many women were 
for a long time opposed to them until 1876, 
when the United Order of the Golden Cross 
was organized at Knoxville, Tennessee. This 
society opened its doors to men and women 
alike, granting to each equal privileges and 
benefits. This order also had a temperance 
plank in its platform, forbidding the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The 
membership of this society is about 18,590. 
Its membership is largely in. New England, 
with headquarters at Lewiston, Maine. 

In 1877 the Knights and Ladies of Honor 
entered the field, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. ‘The last report gives a member- 
ship of 76,000, and death benefits have been 
paid aggregating $22,525,000. 

Daughters of Liberty was organized at 
Meriden, Connecticut, in 1875, has 60,000 
members and has paid in benefits $2,120,000. 

New England Order of Protection was 
established at Boston in 1887, admits both 
men and women, has 38,416 members and 
has paid in benefits $4,824,000. 

United Order of the Pilgrim Fathers, or- 
ganized at Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 
1879, admits both men and women, has 
19,698 members, and has paid im benefits 
$5,995,000. 

Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association, 
organized at Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1890, 
composed entirely of women and managed 
by them, has 89,943 beneficial and 2,482 
social members and has paid in benefits 
$3,941,000. 

Knights and Ladies of Security, organized 
in 1892 at Topeka, Kansas, admits both 
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men and women, has 48,000 members and 
has paid in benefits $2,995,000. 

A long list of societies might be cited ‘lich 
are either governed by women or admit both 
men and women. 

But the most conspicuous example of a 
strictly woman’s society, and a remarkably 
successful one at that, is the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World, with executive offi- 
ces at Port Huron, Michigan. This is the 
largest beneficiary society composed of wo- 
men in the United States. It was organized 
in 1892, and the last report gives a member- 
ship of 124,113 who carry insurance, and 
19,921 social members, making a total of 
147,791. In thirteen years’ existence this 
society has paid $3,800,000 in benefits. Miss 
Bina M. West, the manager-secretary, is 
the power behind the throne that has made 
the Ladies of the Maccabees so prosperous. 

There is also a rival Maccabee sisterhood 
known as the Ladies of the Modern Macca- 
bees, organized as recently as 1900 at Port 
Huron, Michigan, which has a membership 
of 75,000 and has paid in benefits $2,245,000. 

The Modern Woodmen of America, the 
largest society for men in the United States, 
has a membership of 660,000. From this. 
society sprung a sisterhood known as Royal 
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Neighbors of America, organized in_ 1895 at 
‘Rock Island, Illinois, which has 84,538 mem- 
bers and has distributed nearly $2,000,000 
in benefits. 

But the admission of woman within the 
fraternal realm was accomplished only by 


‘slow process, just as she has gradually risen 


from the quiet of home life, and by indomi- 
table perseverance has made a place for her- 
self in ‘all kinds cf business enterprises and 
professional callings. As she has shown her 
ability to cope with the world in the struggle 
for fame and fortune, even so has her influ- 
ence and ability within the temples of the 
mystic orders been more fully recognized. 

Today there are but few organizations 
which do not invite her cooperation, either 
directly in the lodge, or in an auxiliary de- 
partment governed entirely by women. 

It is therefore appropriate for all brothers 
of the mystic orders to join in this toast to 
woman :— 

“They talk about a woman’s sphere, 
As though it had a limit! 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given: 
There’s not a blessing or a woe: 
There’s not a whispered ‘yes’ or ‘no’: 
There’s not a life, there’s not a birth, 


That has a feather’s weight of worth— 
Without a woman in it!” 





THE DEMON 


OF DECAY 





By Edwin 


HE place: a two-bit lodging house in a 

new copper camp in Arizona. Out- 

side it was winter, and inside two men sat 
by the heater, which was lurid. 

“There was a fool, an’ he was nine kinds 
of a fool, an’ a d—d fool besides,” said Smith. 
“Shall I mention the kinds?” 

“Tf it amuses you,” said Dawson. 


“For a fellah that could make a human : 


being out of himself,” went on Smith, cough- 
ing a hollow, pipe-organ sort of cough and 
the stove door—‘‘you’re a bird!” 
“True,” said Dawson. 


Ferguson 


“Why in the name of h—I an’ the billy- 
goats, don’t yo’ butt in with that head of 
yours an’ make the world feel it? What’s 
the use of pretending you're a four-flusher, 
an’ dropping back into y’r chair, when you’ve 
got enough cards in you to clean, dress, carve 
an’ skin the whole push?” .The tramping 
of the lodgers on the bare boards overhead 
was obtrusive. “What business has a fellah 
like you got with a graft like this?” went on 
Smith. 


“Well,” said Dawson, rolling himself a 
cigarette from wheat-straw paper and plac- 
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ing his folded coat on his chair-seat for ease- 
ment—‘‘well I may have seen better days, 
but what then? That needn’t make me 
stick up my nose at your society, now that 
I’ve got to put up with it, need it?” 

“Why didn’t you hold down that job at 
the Silver Moon?’ Why didn’t you stay with 
it an’ rise in the world, instead of sneakin’ 
back here, like a d—d lost pup, to be a tout 
for a bug-house, an’ to associate with a class 
of fellahs which may be beneath you, which 
may be above you an’ too good for you, I 
ain’t sayin’ which; but which you know d—n 
well ain’t your own sort? Dawson, you 
idiot!” 

Smith coughed. 

“Would you had a theme worthy your elo- 
quence,” said Dawson. 


“Would I had nothing,” said Smith. ‘No 
matter "bout me. I’m gone. It’s you.” 
“Gone nothing,” said Dawson. “But 


T’ll tell you, Billy, about that job—and my 
superior talents. There was too much brass 
buttons. Did you ever see a skipper that 
knew enough navigation to put him on the 
bridge of a liner, but that kept on raking 
oysters year-in.and out while the wind seared 
his soul? Brass buttons. He preferred not. 
He preferred being his own man to having 
a corporation over him, a thousand men 
under him, and being an official with buttons. 
That’s me, Billy, only I’m not saying I’m so 
well up in navigation.” 

“The queer thing about a lie,” said Smith, 
“is that (cough) if you keep on saying it over; 
(cough, cough, cough) you get it all through 
your system. According to you, the hobo that 
came in here last night an’ put up seven cents 
for a bed, claiming that he’d come in on the 
rods, could have come in a Pullman section 
—only he didn’t like the polish the porter 
used on the slippers.” 

“There may be resemblances between the 
hobo an’ me. I’m not ashamed of him, 
either.” 

“Now I ain’t statin’ that the big cash 
prizes usually drop into the baskets of the 
fellahs that earn ’em,” went on Smith, taking 
no notice of, Dawson and gazing into the 
stove. ‘But (cough, cough, cough) I am 
sayin’ that there are always a few minor 
baubles on the tree which might possibly get 
into an industrious fellah’s basket. (cough, 
cough) Bud Dawson, you've lost your grip. 
Why don’t you go over there, an’ lay down 
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with the Chinks an’ roast pills—they’re your 
kind!” 

Dawson stood it. It was kindly meant, 
why shouldn’t he stand it? Smith’s 
intellect was a good _ prod. From 
downright affection had he stuck to Smith. 
With Smith ’round, he didn’t take so much 
morphine. Poor Smith! As for Smith, how 
could Smith have kept going without Daw- 
son? 

It was late now, that is, it was morning. 
Smith went off to bed. The saloons of Eu- 
reka, though never closed, were sometimes 
less busy, and the very small hours of the 
“‘grave-yard shift” were the dullest. Eureka 
was on the boom. The patrons of the lodg- 
ing house began to come in. It had snowed 
and, with much stamping and shaking of 
coats they came in—a pretty lot! There was 
the thin, black-eyed man that was lookout 
at the faro bank, and there was the thick, 
jolly, moon-faced man, that presided at 
the stud-horse table. There was the bronzed 
and bent old prospector with flowing white 
hair, who spoke to nobody; and there was the 
frousy, frock-coated, little medicine man, who 
spoke to everybody—these and others. And 
Dawson, who was in charge of the place; 
Keyser, the originator being off looking 
for his wife, who had run away with another 
man; had to ticket and check them all and 
see that they got beds. Now he was hearing 
the story of this chap and deciding quickly 
whether he was a beat or one beaten; and 
now he was skipping up stairs to arbitrate 
a conflict of title. Now he took valuables 
and stowed them in the safe. And now he 
paused to survey his dormitory—fifty men 
from the ends of the earth, and fifty dirty 
cots. He came down stairs. 

By the stove were two, tough-looking knights 
of the road who had ignored all hints to budge. 
Dawson demanded the price of. two beds. 
The men conferred leisurely and in a strange 
tongue, making no account of Dawson. 
Dawson insisted. Then, the bigger chap, 
a dark, raw-boned. Italian or Greek with one 
black, sullen eye, looked up at Dawson like a 
sleepy pig that had been punched and resumed 
his grunting. Dawson. punched the pig again, 
and got a few pennies and some small change. 

At last Dawson could lie down on his own 
cot by the stove. He shoved his six-shooter 
under the blanket and lay on his back 
‘‘Smith was right, of course. Smith’s preach- 
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ment wasn’t new. He, Dawson,. was dead. 
As the body may remain a perfect working 
mechanism, yet lack that inner, inmost spark 
which throbs the heart and sets all going, so 
he, Dawson, had faculty enough for living 
but didn’t care. He, Dawson, was dead, 
practically dead. A live man may have 
wrought robbery, adultery, murder and not 
needfully fall. But let that dynamic, golden- 
green glint, which is a fusion of self-reverence 
and ambition, be short-circuited within him 
and his fuse burned out, then he has.slumped 
indeed. Yet what better thing would he 
have been in his own set in Boston?” 

He turned on his side and gazed on the red- 
hot stove. He fell asleep. He dreamed. 
He saw himself again at work in the smelter 
up the gulch. .’Twas the grave-yard shift, 
and he was climbing up the hill in the dark 
with his dinner-pail. The tiny slag-cars ran 
out along the bank; he stopped and dumped 
them. A cataract of molten, red rock flowed 
languidly from them, making the gulch lurid 
in its descent. Overhead, the great, sullen 
stack of the smelter spat out black smoke, and 
the endless chain from the mines brought 
bucket on bucket of ore and rattled it into the 
bins. As he climbed the-stair he looked up 
and just then the. smoke was wafted aside, 
and he saw a star, cool and. sublime ’gainst 
the black of the sky. .He must descend into 
hell and work in its fumes. He put on his 
jumper and stood by the furnace with his 
sledge. He struck out,the pins and the slimy, 
white metal with its flux oozed out from the 
caldron and slid along the grooves of the sand 


floor snake-wise. . It seemed to him that he 


could not control that snaky mass spawning 
out in ramifications on the sandy floor, first 
white, then red, then black as it cooled, 
but hot enough when black to melt its 
way, instantly through a two-inch plank. 
A rill of it had run onto his boot and 
burned through the leather. His brother 
workman ran to him and cut away the boot. 
The company doctof was bending over him. 
It was queer that doctor should look into his 
face and not-dress the foot. He looked up 
fiercely at the doctor and saw that he was not 
a doctor at all; but the raw-boned Greek that 
had ‘sat by the stove. 

‘‘What do you want?”’growled Dawson, 
and he reached. for--his gun. 

‘‘Lefta ma shooa,” said the Greek, and 
went Off to the: stave to get them, 
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‘‘Well, you get ’em and get out!” said 

Dawson, and his gun-barrel followed the 

Greek out of the door into the dawn. 


* * * 


With the inaptitude of the vulgar, they 
called her Klondike. That was because she 
had been to Alaska in the gold craze, and had 
gone up Chilcoot; where her dogs fell down a 
precipice and broke into a thousand chunks of 
frozen meat—I don’t just remember the story. 
But Dawson had learned her right name and 
it was Catalina, for she was of Yankee stock 
born in Mexico. 

In low-cut bodice and long-trained gown; 
one slipper upon the bar rail, one arm upon the 
bar, she stood and gazed up piquantly. at 
Dawson. The ‘‘Yellow Boy” saloon was 
thronged that night, and the tinkle of glasses, 
the click of ivory, the hum of the wheel and 
the raucous voice of the crap-man rang out 
dizzily above the steady murmur of the crowd. 
The white-coated bar-keep turned to the 
glittering door-screen of bottles and decanters 
and filled Catalina’s small glass and Dawson’s 
larger one, and the beverage wasn’t milk. 

‘Where have you been?” said Catalina, 
and she looked with her keen, brown eyes 
right into his. ‘‘Have you been wool-gather- 
ing, as usual? The sheep men tell me there’s 
money in wool this year at ten cents the pound. 

“Then I’d best quit,” said Dawson, ‘‘for 
it’s my luck never to make money. I haven’t 
the faculty. I come too early or quit too soon. 
I start in leasing; I pull out a lot of blank 
rock and make.a big hole. Then the next 
man comes down into my hole and gets the 
ore-chute. Or, I go into cattle. The grass 
stops growing and I have to pay some other 
chap to buy the cattle. I ask Catalina to sup- 
per and, plainly, I’m too late again, for Cata- 
lina tells me she has other engagements.” 

Catalina laughed. ‘‘I think what you call 
your luck,” said she, ‘‘is what you deserve for 
staying away from me so —— Do you want 
a job?” . 

.. “Tf. it’s easy.” 

“‘Tt’s hard,” said she ‘‘but you must take 
a brace, Buck, and be a brave man... It’s the 
most thankless kind of a job. ‘Waals a 

cook. ”? 

‘¢Where?”’ it 

‘‘At the ‘Little Johnny’. Rangom-was ask- 
ing me about a cook last night, andit recom- 
mended you. All you have to.do is apply. 


Mey 
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Tell him you were cook to his majesty, the 
king of Siam How I should like to see you 
in your white apron and cap, sizzling flapjacks 
on the range, and how I shouldn’t like to eat 
them! There be cattle ranges, Buck, and there 
be cooking ranges, and the Lord made both; 
and both can be feverish hot and ague cold. 
But, really,” added Catalina, ‘‘I think you’ll 
do, Buck. I shouldn’t have risked my rep- 
utation in recommending you if I hadn’t 
thought so.” 

‘*Where’s Ransom ?‘‘ asked Dawson. 

‘Oh, he’s round the camp somewhere try- 
ing to find you. Was in here playing pool a 
while ago. He expects some tenderfoot cap- 
italists from New York out to visit the mine, 
and is going up tomorrow on the stage with a 
lot of supplies. I gave you a good character, 
Buck, and he wants you bad. Here’s to the 
gallant cook at the ‘Little Johnny’! May he 
pizen his enemies and fatten his friends! 
And,” Catalina looked steadily at the cook, 
‘‘and may he return soon to Eureka and his 
other friends—a happier and a wiser cook!” 

Dawson made his way out through the 
swinging, green shutters into the small street, 
and Catalina remained to drink and make free 
with other men, for this was Catalina’s busi- 
ness. And ever the cash-recorder clicked, 
and the raucous voice of the crap-man calling 
off the throws, rang out above the monot- 
onous droning of the crowded saloon. 


* * * 


’Tis one matter to cook for men, and quite 
another to cook for women. Dawson had 
always told himself he could make a pretty 
good ‘‘stab” at anything. He minded the 
time when, convalescing from typhoid, he 
had washed dishes in a ten-cent chop-house, 
and used to drink the cream off the milk cans 
every morning. And now he was ‘‘stabbing” 
right and left, as one beset by demons. Ifa 
man cusses your coffee, you can always cuss 
him. back and, if he doesn’t take your cussing, 
you can give him something stronger. But 
what to do with a female critic! He thought 
ofthe coming of the party of inspection from 
New York and his pulse froze. Well, the 
‘Little ' Johnny” had a prodigal larder of 
canned goods and fresh meat, and there was 
Charley, the nigger scullery-boy, to lay the 
blame.on.:) 

Ransom stood by the shaft house with Dale, 
the cyanideman. From them swept the bright, 
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shimmering, sand-brown and sage-green desert 

— away to the phantom peaks of mauve and 

purple that jutted from the horizon where the 

railroad ran. The chug, chug, chug, of the 

hoist in the shaft-house sounded like business, 

and the ting, tang, tong,.of the blacksmith 
ing drills rang out cheerily. 

‘Anybody besides those DeForest people ?” 
asked Dale. 

Ransom handed him the telegram. 
others stopped off at Phoenix, ” said he. 

‘Well, we can take care of ’em, can’t we?” 

‘‘We’ve got a pretty bum cook,” said Ran- 
som, ‘‘but it’s too late now to fire him.” 

‘‘Dope fiend,” said Dale. 

‘Cigarette fiend, you mean.” 

‘‘Nope. Saw him stripped yesterday down 
by the mud-hole takin’ a bath.” 

‘*Well, he’s got to keep straight for a. few 
days, anyhow,” said Ransom, ‘‘fiend or no ° 
fiend.” 

It was fading twilight that evening,when the 
stage-driver clamped the brakes in front of 
the ranch-house at the ‘‘Little Johnny.” 
Dawson looked out of a porthole in his pantry 
to size up the swells that were to be his cabin 
passengers. There alighted first from the box, 
a blond-bearded chap in correct, drab clothes 
and a white Stetson. Down came his suit- 
case, and, simultaneously, out came two strip- 
lings of the well-bred, original, preparatory 
school type. 

‘‘Mamma’s boys!” murmured Dawson. 

The youngsters helped .their mother out 
from among the traps and luggage—a tall, 
well-knit woman, with one of those big, sweep- 
ing hats on her that always remind you of a 
balloon jib. But who was she? Dawson 
waited till she should look up that he might 
see. She did look up — at her husband — 
and Dawson’s jaw dropped. Then he made 
Charley go out and check off the supplies. 
He saw double that night, and had to work 
with one hand behind his back in order that 
he might not have to work with four. There 
was relief for that kind of neuromania. He 
sought the relief and felt better. He could 
get up the lunch now and, with Charley, get it 
on the table and served. : 

The next morning, when Dawson had seen 
the camp through its breakfast, and Charley 
was hustling the dishes, he took a walk. He 
went up on one of the knolls, away from the 
mine settlement, and sat there rolling cigarettes 
and taking in the air. From his perch, too, 
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THE DEMON 


he could see most that was doing: He could 
see Ransom conducting the party of inspection 
from ranch-house to mill, from mill to roaster, 
from roaster to -the shops and electric power- 
plant up to the shaft-house and the mine. 
And he could see her — a tall, well-gowned, 
conventionally-spoken woman with her smart- 
Aleck of a husband and her two big_loose- 
geared kids. Last night, in passionate 
ecstasy, he had wanted to make himself known 
to her and carry her off like a bandit. He 
would put his claims, his past claims and his 
present ones, so that she must come, so that 
she must leave.all and come. Did he not 
know Eleanor, the Eleanor of their youth, did 
he not know her better than she knew herself? 
And would she not answer to her name? The 
intervening past was a mistake, and could be 
thrust aside or reckoned with as to its claims; 
but nothing should fetter two souls that should 
travel together. But now, as he smoked his 
wheat-straw cigarette and looked off at them 
from his knoll of vantage, as did the other 
wild beasts that were without the settlement; 
the ghosts within him counselled differently. 

“Is that what you went so daffy over,” 
said the Spirit of Gumption, inside him, ‘ ‘that 
thing in the tailor-made suit?” 

‘She had a fair form and a fair name. She 
was of your set and knew how to conduct her- 
self,” said the Demon of Decay, also inside 
him 

‘A woman 1 who really loved you would have 
known her own mind, and sent the other fellow 
about his business,” said the Spirit of Gump- 
tion, with a sniff. 

‘‘Theré was undue influence,” said the 
Demon of Decay. 

‘Undue fiddlesticks!” sniffed the Spirit of 
Gumption. ‘‘Besides a real live woman 
wouldn’t be so changed by, marriage — 
wouldn’t let her mind grow to weeds with 
nothing ahead but her children, and her calls 
and her dinners. See, what does she get out 
of this miraculous desert, now? She’s looking 
to see that her skirt hangs properly and wish- 
ing she were back in her Pullman. Little, 


stuffy, pinched heart—how can it take in the: 


great expanses of the West and of America?” 

“I don’t see that the expanses of America 
have done much for Dawson’s neath said 
the Demon of Decay. 

‘*You wait. It’s all there in him; ” laughed 
the Spirit of Gumption. 

*‘He’s always looking for a job or being bat- 


~ 


; evaporation and waste. 
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ted around from pillar to post. Why doesn’t 
he make his own job, if he’s so clever, why 
doesn’t he create his own opportunities? 
Look at her husband, now, he’s president of 
a bank and an insurance company, has under- 
written several trusts, and is director of about 
everything worth directing in New York. 
He and Dawson started even.” 

“Oh! bother your banks and trusts,” said 
the Spirit of Gumption. “Just look out on 
that desert will you? It’s spring, smell the 
flowering mesquite and the fragrant sage. 
See the weird cactus-shapes that twist their 
pulpy, spiny bodies and try to keep their 
lips moist in the face of this relentless sun? 
See the little lizards down here, and the cotton- 
tail and the coyote and the rattler off there, 
that drink the smell of last year’s dew? The 
soil that will grow cactus and sage and cotton- 
tail without water, wants only water to grow 
golden wheat and green alfalfa.” 

‘‘But Dawson couldn’t get the water,” 
snapped the Demon. of Decay. 

‘‘See those purple peaks over there?” said 
the Spirit of Gumption, ignoring the:slur. © 

‘‘They’re all purple,” growled the Demon 
of Decay. ‘‘Which peaks do you mean?” 

‘‘Those I’m pointing at. See that hog- 
back which runs down into the plain, and that 


- canon in there to the left of the hog-back? 


Well, there’s a wee stream runs down that 
canon from white snowbanks up on the north 
reaches where the sun never blinks;.and Daw- 
son’s friend Rice who’s on the Geodetic survey, 
says that three dams could be put across that 
canon, one above another, to impound the 
water that flows down in the July freshets; 
that the cost of the dams would be under half 
a million, and that 115 billions of gallons of 
water could be sav 

‘‘That’s too many,”grunted the Spirit- of 
Decay. 

‘‘Now,” went on the Spirit of Gumption, 
still taking no notice of his fellow,” now 115 
billion gallons of water should easily irrigate 
150,000 acres of land allowing fifty per cent. for 
And land out there 
can be got in one way or another, at, say fifty 
cents an acre; an outlay of, say $80,000 for the 
land. ” 

‘I wish you could realize what a bore you 
are,” broke in the Demon of Decay. 

‘‘Now we'll allow another $100,000 for 
ditches and laterals,”’persisted the Spirit of 
Gumption, taking no notice, ‘‘and we have a 
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total cost of $680,000. Then we’ll add main- 
tenance for three years at $20,000 a year and 
interest on the whole for the same period at 
five per cent.; that would total; let me see; 
that would total about $777,000, wouldn’t it?” 

‘Well, what of it?” 

‘*Well, went on the Spirit of Gumption, 
‘‘you want to spread that cost out on 150,000 
acres of land. That would make the cost of 
improvement per acre about $4.50, wouldn’t 
it, and the sale of an irrigated acre, in twenty- 
acre tracts, should net, say $50.00-in the mar- 
ket. That would make a gross profit on the 
venture of, say 45 by 150,000 or $6,750,000. 
Not bad is it? Oh, there would be money 
enough in it! Dawson could have a model, 
rural town, twenty-three miles long and ten 
miles broad, with 2000 people therein, work- 
ing in harmony and in joy. Lots of things 
could be done with a town like that. Think 
of the folks round old Mulberry Bend and 
Hester street! Beats mining!” 

‘‘But Dawson’s no financier,” said the 
Demon of Decay. ‘‘He’s spoiled himself 
with dope so that he hasn’t any head any more. 
Takes a chap with a head to put through a 
deal like that.” 

‘(Dawson comes of a race of financiers,” 
said the Spirit of Gumption, ‘‘and Dawson 
played full-back for a college where they never 
give in till the referee calls time.” 

“But he hasn’t a cent of capital, nor a 
pennyweight of pull,” said the D. of D. 

“T told you about Dawson,”’ said the S. 
of G. 

“Besides,” remarked the Demon of Decay, 
“Dawson needs a woman.” 

“Well, there’s Catalina,” said the Spirit 
of Gumption, thoughtfully. 

“Catalina hasn’t a fair name,” sniffed the 
Demon of Decay. 

“Fair moonshine,” snapped the Spirit of 
Gumption. “Catalina has a brave and jo- 
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cund soul and would makea fit mate for any 
man! I know Catalina.” 

“But she doesn’t love him,” said the 
Demon. 

“He never tried to find out,” laughed the 
S. of G. 7 

Then the Demon of Decay-kept his peace 
and bided a future opportunity, and Dawson, 
feeling that the dialogue was done, tossed 
away his cigarette and made for his galley 
and—dinner. 


* * * * 


“Well, I’m off,” said Dawson to Ransom 
next morning. 

“Off!” exclaimed the manager in dismay. 
“Why, didn’t you tell me you were a cook, 
and haven’t I given you everything to cook 
with? Why, man, you’ve got the handiest 
kitchen and the best-stocked larder in the 
Southwest. But—if there’s anything lack- 
ing—just say the word.” 

“There is,” said Dawson. 

“Well?” 

“T can’t eat my own victuals; I want 
somebody to cook for me.” 

Dawson came into Eureka on the noon 
Stage. 

“Where’s Klondike, John?” said he, set- 
ting his grip down inside the “Yellow Boy” 
and bearding the proprietor. 

“Up in her room, I reckon, Buck. Sit 
down an’ have something. What’s your 
sweat ?” 

Dawson went behind the bar and leapt up 
the stairs. Catalina was seated by a window 
reading. 

“Come!” said Dawson. 
you and I—out there!” 

Catalina laid down her book, unsurprised. 
“Yes,” said she, “I’ll come. I’ve been wait- 
ing for you all the morning. I thought you’d 
get tired of cooking.” 


“Let’s go away— 

















THE TRIUMPH OF A. FAILURE 





By Florence Martin Eastland 


OWDY, Darius?” 

The rider checked his horse at the edge 
of the ford and glanced up with frank curi- 
osity. 

“Howdy, Jerry,” came the mumbled reply, 
as Darius removed several nails from his 
mouth. “How do you like that?” He 
pointed proudly to an overhanging tree- 
trunk on which a sign advised in large, uneven 
letters, 





[ WHEN THIS IS UNDER DON’T GO OVER. | 





“Well, in the name of—” began Jerry - 


Hamilton, while Darius continued: 

“This orter b’en here fer twenty year. 
Every Spring, when Turkey Crick gits on a 
rampage, somebody is nearly drowned from 
not knowin’ the ford. We old-timers, 0’ 
course, don’t need the sign; but it will be 
a sight o’ help to strangers.” 

“More’n likely,” returned Jerry with a 
chuckle. “But why ain’t you keepin’ school 
today ?” 

“T’'ll make it up Sat’day. We was plum 
out o’ meat at home, an’ I jest had to take 
today to butcher.” 

“T say, Manley.” Darius straightened 
himself suddenly. His surname was used 
so seldom that on such occasions his anx- 
ious demeanor was evidence of misgivings. 
“Have you heard from your certificate?” 

“Not yit,” came reluctantly. ‘There was 
a good many took the teachers’ examination 
last time an’ the results ’ll be slow comin’.” 

“Think you'll pass?” 

“I can’t say. Ef it was only a question 
o’ what is in the tex’-book, I could answer 
off-hand; ‘Course I’ll pass.’ I can cipher 
any sum or parse any sentence you can put 
before me. I know Greenleaf’s arithmetic 
from beginnin’ to end, an’ I can say by heart 
pretty much all Lindley Murray has put in 
his grammar. But that ain’t what is wanted, 
I guess. So many of the questions don’t 


seem to have any sense. Under Theory and 
Practice we was asked ‘What new branches 
have you introduced into your school?’ ” 

He paused to drive his last nail whic gave 
Jerry an opportunity to ask: 

“How did you answer it?” 

“T said ‘None; the same old hickory has 
laid on top of the blackboard for five terms, 
but I can bring in some new branches if you 
want me to.” Now what did they want to 
know that fer?” 

Jerry shook his head. 

“You orter know; I don’t. You ain’t 
kep’ up with the times, Darius. You jest 
be’n settin’ still. Nobody’d take you fer a 
school-master. You may know your gram- 
mar, but you don’t talk any better’n the rest 
of us.” 

“Because I’ve be’n associated with the 
rest o’ ye so long I’ve drapped into your ways 
o’ speech. But your children learn from me 
the right way o’ talkin’.” Darius spoke 
eagerly yet gently. ‘Ye can’t say I ain’t 
done well by ’em, Jerry.” he persisted. 

Hamilton shifted his eyes: uneasily. As 
president of the school board, he was re- 
quested to advise Darius that another fail- 
ure to pass the teachers’ examination 
would necessitate the employment. of an- 
other teacher. He cleared his throat for 
a reply. 

“Well, Darius,’”’ he began slowly. “‘Why, 
man, what is the matter?” he concluded -in 
alarm. 

Darius had grasped a low-lying bough 
with his right hand, while his left was pressed 
against his breast. His face was gray and 
drawn and he could scarcely steady himself 
against the tree. Jerry assisted him to an 
easier position. Snatching off his broad- 
brimmed hat, he flapped violent gusts into 
Darius’ face. He ceased his fanning to dip 
some water from the tiny stream. 


“Not—water,” interrupted Darius. ‘‘Rub 
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—my hands to git up the—circ’lation. The 
trouble—is here,” pointing to his left side. 
Jerry followed the suggestion with gratify- 
ing results. In an incredibly short time, 
Darius feebly picked up the hammer. 

“T can git home now, but I won’t be able 
to do much work fer a few days. I wonder 
who I can git to teach fer me.” 

“Ida came home yest’day,” returned Ham- 
ilton reluctantly, yet with an odd expression 
of satisfaction. 

“Idy? Well, now ain’t that lucky? When 
she used ter help me at school sometimes 
I always told her she was a better teacher 
’n I was. O’ course Idy’ll help me out fer 
a little while. What’s she home fer?” 

There was no answer. Strangely enough 
the news had not reached Darius. Possibly 
of the whole neighborhood, he only was un- 
aware that Ida Hamilton’s home-coming 
during the first term of her senior year at the 
normal college, was due to her father’s losses 
occasioned by the burning of his granaries; 
and that her hope of graduating that year lay 
in the remote chance of being able to teach 
in some outlying district and to keep pace 
with her class at the same time. 

Darius, after a weak protest, mounted the 
horse. With Jerry leading, they moved 
slowly across the wind-swept, fire-blackened 
prairie to the desolate spot Darius called 
home. The fertile acres he had homesteaded in 
the creek bottom were sold in seasons of need. 
His lack of thrift was often discussed by his 
more prosperous neighbors. Drought, grass- 
hoppers, cyclones and ague had reduced his 
holdings to the handful of bleak acres on 
which stood his mud-daubed cabin. He 
glanced at the empty rail pens as he passed 
and observed with satisfaction: 

“Now ain’t it a good thing I got my hogs 
killed this mornin’ ?” 

An anxious-faced woman ran to meet 
them. ‘Has he had another spell?” she 
inquired breathlessly. 

“I’m all right, Hannah,” came reassur- 
ingly. “I was jest tellin’ Jerry that while 
I ain’t as active as I used ter be, I’m good 
fer many a year yit.” 

Hamilton helped him into the house and 
went out, after seeing that his services were 
not needed. He made a little tour of in- 
spection in the tottering stable. 

“Jest as I thought,” he muttered. “The 
old mare ain’t got enough feed to last two 
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days. I'll bring over a load of fodder in 
the mornin’.” 

Darius sat in the old rocking-chair with 
his head laid wearily against a pillow. His 
thin gray hair clung to his clammy forehead 
in unwonted disorder. His face had greatly 
aged, and his wife, who was wrapping a 
patch-work quilt around his feet, regarded 
him apprehensively. 

Jerry came back to repeat his offers of 
assistance, which were kindly declined. 

“T don’t want to bother anybody,” de- 
clared the old man “but there’s one thing 
I forgot to tell ye. We was plannin’ to have 
an exhibition Friday fortnight. I want you 
should ask Idy to hear the children say over 
their pieces beforehand.” 

“T know she will,” said Jerry hastily. 

“Tdy’s learned a heap about ellycution 
there at the normal school. Mebby she'll 
speak too the night o’ the exhibition.” 

“Most likely. An’ now, Darius, take your 
time ’bout gittin’ back to school. Ida will be 
glad of the experience an’ won’t charge you 
nothin’ fer teachin’.” 

“Did ye notice, Hannah,” observed Darius, 
after watching Jerry gallop across the prairie, 
“that he is p’tic’lar never to say ‘Idy’ any 
more? I wonder—” and an anxious note 
crept into his voice—‘‘if everybody but me 
is movin’ ahead.” 

The days crept slowly for the feeble old 
man whose strength seemed to have departed 
so quickly. Quietly he lay in his bed, un- 
complaining but silent. The food his wife 
so carefully prepared remained untasted, till 
she burst out one day: 

“There, Darius, you never touched them 
spareribs. I’ve got up all your fav’rite 
dishes, an’ you never took a bite o’ one of 
’em. [I’m plum discouraged. How you 
goin’ to git strong ef you don’t eat?” 

“That’s so, Hannah; that’s so. Here, 
let me try again.” He ate a little with evi- 
dent disrelish and lay back languidly, though 
murmuring with a smile: “You're right, 
Hannah, I feel stronger a’ready. Leave the 
things on the chair,an’ I’ll try again bimeby.” 

But if the days were long to the old man, 
they were correspondingly short to the bright- 
faced, enthusiastic girl who was filling his 
place at school. She reorganized his classes 
in conformance with modern ideas, and ap- 
plied her normal training to bringing order 
and system out of chaos. Her enthusiasm 
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begot enthusiasm in the pupils. Matters 
were running very smoothly the last school 
day of the week, when the new county super- 
intendent made an unexpected visit. 

As he quietly opened the door and walked 
in, his surprised glance swept from the orderly 
room and the busy pupils to the straight- 
backed, comely figure placing a writing 
exercise on the blackboard. “Do unto 
others—” smiled forth the precept from 
under the zigzagging of the blue sleeve. 
She faced around on hearing a step, and 
come forward with extended hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Peabody? You 
may not remember me, but I met you at 
a teachers’ reunion at the close of the In- 
stitute last Summer.” 

“Assuredly I remember, Miss Hamilton.” 
The superintendent forgot his burden of 
official dignity, and smiled into the sweet 
face and held the warm hand much as any 
other young man might have done, until re- 
called to himself by the crash of a heavy book 
in the last aisle. He dropped the girl’s hand, 
after one quick look that comprehended the 
scowling countenance of the biggest boy in 
school. 

‘Where is Mr. Manley?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“At home very ill.” She lowered her 
voice, and a shade of anxiety lined her smooth 
forehead. ‘I am afraid he will never be out 

- again. I saw him last night, and was shocked 
at the change. He has had slight attacks 
before, but the doctor thinks this is serious.” 

“I am truly sorry,” returned Stephen 
Peabody. “He is a fine old man although 
wofully behind the times. I came to visit 
his school today to see if I could possibly 
issue him a—” 

“Hush!” she whispered softly. ‘The 
pupils may hear. Let them know only the 
best about him; and O! there is so much 
best.” 

The afternoon was gone before the super- 


intendent realized it. When the duty of. 


an office is combined with the pleasure of 
watching a most attractive young pedagogue, 
the passage of time is a thing to be deplored. 
The sharp Autumn wind was robbing the 
earth of the sun’s benediction when he helped 
Ida from his buggy in front of Darius’ door. 
During the long, slow drive over the half- 
frozen, muddy road, Ida championed the 
old man’s rights; and because the young 
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man was tender-hearted, notwithstanding 
his advanced ideas on pedagogy, and because 
a moist-eyed, magnetic little woman filled 
his soul with her bubbling sympathy, he 
went to Darius not with a flaming sword, 
but with an olive branch. 

When they entered the old man turned 
a shade grayer, if possible, and his greeting 
was perfunctory. His dark eyes met Ida’s 
questioningly. Stephen, seeing his anxiety, 
and divining its cause, dispelled it with the 
cheerful information: 

“You need not be uneasy about your cer- 
tificate. I shall bring it when I come this 
way again, which will be soon. Miss Ham- 
ilton was coming to see you, so I persuaded 
her to allow me to bring her.” 

Two grateful tears rolled down the wrin- 
kled cheeks as Darius replied; 

“T ’bout concluded you wa’n’t goin’ to 
issue me any; but sence you have, why I'll 
try all the harder to deserve it. I’m goin’ 
to the Normal Institute next Summer an’ 
learn some new ways o’ teachin’; an’ next 
month I’ll send my subscriptions fer a couple 
o’ teachers’ papers. I’m bound you shan’t 
regret givin’ me the certificate.” 

During the visitors’ brief stay, Darius ap- 
peared to regain his cheerful loquacity. 
Hannah followed them down the path to 
the cottonwood tree, where the horse was tied. 

“You’ve done Darius a heap o’ good,” 
she observed gratefully. ‘‘He ain’t be’n 
so peart sence he was took down.” 

“Keep him in as long as possible,” ad- 
vised Stephen. ‘Miss Hamilton is repre- 
senting him nobly.” 

The early twilight hid the girl’s blush. 
She called a cheery good-bye to Hannah, 
adding as an after-thought, “I will be over 
again soon to report matters at school. Tell 
Mr. Manley I am counting on his presence 
at the entertainment. We don’t want to 
have it without him.” 

The two associate school-directors of the 
district called at the tiny frame school house 
on Monday afternoon following. Though 
coming from different directions, their ar- 
rival was timed so exactly that they dis- 
mounted together at the knife-marked hitch- 
ing rail. The teacher greeted them cordially, 
but with some surprise. It was plain she 
could not account for their visit during Darius’ 
absence, which was of course known to them. 

But she called up her classes in the usual 
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order. The lessons were recited much as 
if visitors were common events. Only the 
pupils knew that more people called during 
Ida’s few days of teaching than had been 
registered in as many preceding terms. 

The oldest pupil, a son of one of the di- 
rectors, obtained permission to get a pail 
of fresh water. During his absence Ida re- 
marked to the father: 

“Have you observed Taylor’s improve- 
ment? You must be glad to see how well 
Mr. Manley has succeeded in getting him 
interested.” 

“Well,” returned the father slowly, “I 
hev noticed ’t Taylor seems to take to books 
more; but it ain’t be’n long—not more’n a 
week.” 

“But you know how quickly a person will 
change when once he is prepared for it,” 
she urged hastily. ‘Sometimes it requires 
years of work to establish the receptive spirit.” 

The man appeared unconvinced. He 
tipped his chair against the wall, and dubi- 
ously contemplated the cowhide boot on his 
left foot which he laid across his right knee. 
His colleague, feeling the awkward pause 
a demand on his conversational resources, 
briefly stated the matter upon which both 
were agreed. 

“Miss Idy, we ain’t satisfied with the way 
Darius is runnin’ this school. What we 
want is somethin’ newer.” 

The girl was tactful as well as unselfish. 

“Being progressive, of course you do. 
And I know Mr. Manley is equally desirous 
and ready when you have told him just what 
you want him to do.” 

“That ain’t what we are able to do. We 
can’t jedge o’ what we want till we’ve seen 
it tried. Anyhow,” he concluded doggedly, 
as he saw Ida’s eagerness to score a point, 
‘“we are sure of one thing. We've had 
Darius fer twenty year, an’ we know we 
don’t want him.” 

During intervals of rest in the rehearsal 
for the coming entertainment, she noticed 
with troubled interest the directors’ confer- 
ence by the hitching-rail. She watched them 
ride away together and talk earnestly to 
several farmers they met in the road; and 
after she locked the door and slipped the key 
under the step, she found herself saying: 
“They shall not do it. I will help him some 
way.” 

The evening of the entertainment recorded 
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a large and an early gathering. The asso- 
ciate directors remained outside. As the 
farm wagons arrived, the head of each fam- 
ily represented was treated to a private in- 
terview, at the close of which he placed his 
signature on a mysterious paper. 

Jerry Hamilton was among the last to 
come. He went at once with his wife to 
a seat near the improvised stage. Scarcely 
was he seated before the other board mem- 
bers took places behind him and thrust their 
papers into his hand with the words, “Have 
a look at them, Jerry.” 

The familiar phrase, ‘To whom it may 
concern,” proved to be the introduction to 
a much-signed petition, asking Darius’ resig- 
nation and the election of Ida as his suc- 
cessor. 

Jerry’s face was a study. There was an 
evident struggle, which prevented his ready 
acquiescence or his prompt disapproval. 
No doubt the others had cunningly ‘pitted 
his paternal pride and need of financial as- 
sistance against his friendship for the old 
teacher. 

“‘I—I don’t know what ter say,” he stam- 
mered. ‘Ye can see the fix I’m in. As 
president of the board, I’d orter be in favor 
o’ this; but sence this distinctly says Ida—” 

He paused undecidedly. In his pertur- 
bation, he unconsciously drew out his corn- 
cob pipe and stuck it between his teeth. 

“Why, Jerry!” At his side came a wifely 
remonstrance, accompanied by a nudge from 
a peaked elbow. He jerked his pipe from 
his mouth and jammed it into his pocket 
again. 

“One of us ‘Il read these tonight,’ re- 
marked one director, ‘‘an’ we kin state ’t 
you was no party to it. We want to git the 
deestric’ vote afore we see Darius. I heared 
he wasn’t able ter come ’tnight.”’ 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
slight bustle at the door. The people sepa- 
rated to form a passage, and a hush de- 
scended as the old schoolmaster unexpect- 
edly appeared. He was bundled in shawls 
and moved slowly, leaning on the arm of 
Stephen Peabody, while his wife closely fol- 
lowed. Coldly curious glances marked his 
slow progress to the front. 

The directors drew apart like conspira- 
tors. From a hole in the curtain Ida saw 
his entrance and hurried forward to greet 
them. She installed Darius in his straight- 
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backed, comfortable chair by the stove near 
the platform. When she could do nothing 
further for his comfort, she turned to wel- 
come the superintendent, who was rather 
impatiently biding his time. 

“This is another surprise, Mr. Peabody. 
We were nct expecting either you or Mr. 
Manley.” 

“T had to come,” he answered with such 
emphasis and so long a pause that Ida’s 
blush betokened a personal application of 
an obvious reason. His eyes twinkled as 
he added, ‘‘to the entertainment, of course,”’ 
with a quizzical look which Ida disregarded, 
“and to bring Mr. Manley’s certificate. I 
drove by his house and induced him to come. 
Happiness is the best medicine for him, and 
I have an impression you will fill the pre- 
scription.” 

“T wish I were an apothecary with only 
such prescriptions to fill,’ she smiled brightly. 

The entertainment opened auspiciously. 
During the many years of Darius’ residence 
on the plains he had never missed an op- 
portunity for conducting a singing school. 
The young people grew up with correct ears 
and tuneful voices. The presence of Ida’s 
cabinet organ added much to the musical 
numbers. - 

Darius’ thin voice quavered ever so little 
as without rising, he read the opening 
number. 

“The fust thing on the program, I see, is 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’ This wa’n’t the piece 
I'd picked out, but ef Idy—I mean Miss 
Hamil—all right then, Idy, sence you so 
wish it—ef Idy made a change in the program 
‘twas because she had somethin’ better in 
its place. What’s that? O! she says we 
are all to jine in like old friends an’ neigh- 
bors who’ve loved and sorrowed together.” 

Ida’s expressive fingers played the prelude. 
From every part of the room and from the 
overflowing entries beyond, swelled the mel- 
ody. “Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?”’ 
Deep into the hearts of the singers sank the 
line’s significance. 

_Before the first stanza was finished, a few 
of the older ones here and there stopped in 
confusion and shot a guilty glance at Darius, 
whose eyes responded genially as his knotted 
hands beat the time. 

“The next,” said he, ‘“‘is a recitation by 
Sadie Bennett. Sadie always says her 
piece up good and loud, but sometimes a 
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leetle mite too fast. I don’t believe she’s 
goin’ to say it so fast tonight. ; 
Sadie trod the boards self-consciously. 
She paused for a moment which gave Darius 
a chance to suggest in an audible undertone: 
“Make your obeisance, Sadie.” 
The child hung her head and twisted her 


. fingers. “Miss Idy said we mus’n’t,” she 


stammered apologetically. 

“Ef she said so,’”’ returned Darius loyally, 
““t is all right, an’ I want ye should pardon 
me fer interruptin’ of you.” 

As the exercises proceded, the old man 
grew less conversational, although never 
neglecting an opportunity to commend his 
favorite, the young substitute. A great 
shadow seemed to envelope him. He rallied 
to say: ‘All the pieces that was put down 
here has be’n said; but I want to make a 
little speech. Afore I do, however, I know 
everybody present wants to hear a recitation 
from Idy herself.” 

A loud clapping confirmed the words, and 
drew the girl to the stage. Without preface 
or hesitation, she announced her selection, 
“Carleton’s ‘First Settler’s Story’.”” Avoid- 
ing popular elocutionary exaggerations, she 
won the hearts of the audience by her simple 
earnestness and pathos. Many a. tear- 
dimmed eye was turned toward Darius after 
she closed with the lines.: 

“Boys, flying kites, haul in their white-winged birds; 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead; 

But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said.” 

Ida smilingly shook her head in response 
to the continued calls and pointed to Darius. 
He rose to speak. When his hearers noticed 
the startling change in his appearance a wave 
of pity and regret stilled the noise. As he 
grasped the chair unsteadily, some kindly 
voice cried out, ‘‘Set down, Darius. We 
kin héar an’ see you ’thout you standin’.” 

“Thank you; thank you, Sam. I can’t 
see ye, but I know yer voice. But I won’t 
set down. I’m goin’ to say jest a few words, 
an’ I’m able yit to stand, praise be to God.” 

He took a steadier position, however, with 
his elbows on the top of the high-backed 
chair. His eyes filled as he looked at the 
familiar faces. 

“Now friends, the program is ended, except 
for a word from me. I’ve be’n settin’ here 
tryin’ to figger out how long it would ’a’ took 
me, to git up sech an exhibition as we’ve jest 
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had; an’ I’m free to confess I couldn’t ’a’ 
done it in forty year. Yit Idy here, had only 
two weeks. 

“Now friends, none o’ ye would think o’ 
hesitatin’ "bout pullin up the root of an old 
corn-stalk to make room fer a healthy young 
plant. I’m the old dried stalk with my use- 
fulness gone forever. I’m long past the pro- 
ducin’ period, I’ve be’n goin’ back’ards fer 
a many a year. Idy is the young plant full 
o’ vigor an’ promise fer a rich harvest. So I’ve 
made up my mind not to stand in her way. 

“T come here tonight with my teacher’s 
certificate in my pocket, expectin’ in the course 
o’ the evenin’ to draw it out triumphantly 
an’ show onbelievers that the old man’s day 
was not over yit. An’ I intended to back 
it up with an honest effort to keep up with 
the march o’ progress. But I see my mis- 
take. Ye can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 

“Don’t think, though, thet I am belittlin’ 
my work of the past. I done jest the best 
I knew how. There is some of you ’t I can 
p’int to with pride, an’ a feelin’ thet your suc- 
cess was due in some measure to the thor- 
oughness with which I drummed the rudi- 
ments into ye. Idy is one of ’em. Ef I’d 
’a’ be’n blessed with a daughter, I couldn’t 
’a’ wished fer one nearer perfect ’n what she 
is. She’s always be’n an’ always will be my 
dear little girl. 

“But I jest realize now ’t I’m makin’ a 
failure every day—nothin’ but a failure. 
Even this certificate ain’t a contradiction of it. 
I’m afeared I got it more out o’ pity than jes- 
tice. 

“So, friends, without waiting fer you to 
express a feelin’ ’at you’d ruther have some- 
body else in my place, I take this o’casion 
to resign as teacher in favor of my dear little 
girl, Idy Hamilton.” 

A hush followed the conclusion of the 
speech, but only for a moment. His “dear 
little girl,” whose nimble wits read the hesi- 
tancy on the faces around, sprang upon the 
platform with the undried tears on her flushed 
cheeks. Choking back the sob in her throat, 
she held out her hands appealingly. 

“Don’t accept his resignation; don’t. 
He is yet weak from his illness, and aftér 
awhile he will feel strong enough to take up 
the work again. 

“Don’t believe him when he says he has 
outlived his usefulness. We know he has 
not. How many of us draw regularly from 
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his wells of inspiration and kindly philos- 
ophy? What person, child or adult, ever 
goes to him burdened with disappointment 
or smarting from wrong, who does not come 
away eased, consoled and comforted? His 
white life is a lamp to our stumbling feet. 

“We cannot spare him. The little ones 
need his hand to guide; his character to 
emulate. We older ones need him to keep 
alive our charity by his constant example, 
although we should need no other reminder 
than the memories of his tenderness. Some 
of us remember when we were almost babies 
that first term of school; when our tired little 
bodies and minds were refreshed by sleep 
while he gently held us against his breast. 
And we cannot forget how he used to carry 
us across the ravine when the ‘branch’ was 
high, wading back and forth till all were 
landed with dry feet . Hundreds of other 
incidents might readily be recalled. 

“Truth and love are old-fashioned qualities; 
yet we would not care to exchange them for 
modern substitutes. Where can we find a 
better example of both than our dear friend 
and _ teacher? 

“Friends, we cannot spare him. All who are 
in favor of ignoring his resignation, say ‘aye.’”” 

A thunderous ‘‘Aye!” drowned Darius’ 
protest. The reactionary feeling touched 
all. Where two legal-looking documents 
had lain in front of the directors, fluttering 
bits of white paper bore evidence of a change 
of spirit. Streaming eyes regarded Darius 
sympathetically. 

“Those opposed say ‘no’.” A moment’s 
breathless silence. “Thank you, friends. 
And now the program is really concluded.” 

“Not quite,” spoke Darius weakly. His 
face was white, but a happy smile illumined 
it. “I want to thank my little girl for her 
brave, comforting words an’ to ask her to 
sing the beautiful hymn she sang t’other day. 
What was the name of it, Idy? ‘One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought’—yes; that is it.” 

He leaned his’ head against the back of 
the chair and closed his eyes while Ida softly 
played and sang the hymn. His head re- 
laxed and turned toward his shoulder as if 
in peaceful sleep. 

At the conclusion of the lines Ida stood 
up and motioned the audience to pass out 
quietly; and not even she guessed the pass- 
age of a soul to a realm where earthly fail- 
ures are impossible. 














NAST’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 


By Leigh Leslie 


HOMAS NAST’S name is associated 

in the popular mind with cartoons, 

and it will go down in history as that of a 

pictorial satirist. The fame that Nast won 

with his pencil was great and merited, and 

it was gratifying to him. It was not satis- 

fying to him, however. He wished to be 

known to future generations, not only as a 

pictorial satirist, but as a historical painter 
as well. 

I do not know whether Nast was gifted 
with great talent for that higher form of art 
in which he aspired and labored to win dis- 
tinction. But I do know this, that he valued 
highly his paintings of historical associa- 
tion, and I suspect that he never quite for- 
gave his own generation for persistently 





denying him that claim to greatness as a 
painter which it so readily allowed him as 
a cartoonist. 

“Lincoln Entering Richmond,” one of the 
paintings of historical association which 
Nast did, was the one, I think, which he 
regarded as his best; and the failure of the 
efforts put forth by one of his good and 
faithful friends to get for him, from the leg- 
islature of Illinois, a commission to do this 
canvas life-size for the state capitol at Spring- 
field, was a keen disappointment to the ar- 
tist,—one of the keenest of the disappoint- 
ments that crowded and made the later years 
of his life so sad and pathetic. 

In one of the numerous letters that I received 
from him in those later years, Nast expresses 





“The Halt,” Painting By Thomas Nast 
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a desire to get the commission, and says some 
things that shed an interesting light upon his 
hopes and aspirations. This letter was writ- 
ten at his home in Morristown, a few days 
before Christmas in 1896, and in it he says: 


“T have been desirous of getting a commission to paint 
the Lincoln picture life-size for the state capitol at Spring- 
field, and I thought there was a good prospect of my do- 
ing so, but the fact of the building (capitol) costing more 
than was anticipated, and trouble in the family of Mr. 
I. Harley Bradley of Chicago, who was trying to get the 
matter through for me, has put it off. I hope to get the 
commission some day, though. I do very much want to 
have my historical pictures in public buildings, as I feel 
that I am well equipped to paint them, having lived all 
through those stirring times, knowing so many of the peo- 
ple so well, and being familiar with the scenes.” 


This letter bears testimony to Nast’s faith 
in his own talent as an historical painter, 
and shows clearly how ambitious he was, 
even in that late period of his life, to work 
and to win fame with his brush. He was 
desirous to earn money, too, for his purse 
was at that time sadly depleted; but money 
was not then, and never was, a prime con- 
sideration with him in matters affecting his 
art. 

In the Summer of 1885, Nast met I. Har- 
ley Bradley at Paris, and the two friends fell 
to talking on art. Bradley had just made 
a tour of Europe, and, agreeably impressed 
with the historical pictures he had seen in 
public buildings in all the capitals and im- 
portant cities there, he said to Nast that pub- 
lic buildings in the United States ought to 
be adorned with pictures representing heroic 
and historic scenes in the life of this nation, 
and suggested to him the idea of a great 
painting for the capitol at Springfield, wherein 
Lincoln should be the central figure. 

Nast pondered the idea suggested to him 
by his friend, and the more he thought about 
it the stronger it appealed to him. He re- 
called the life of Lincoln. The martyr presi- 
dent had been the central figure in many 
historic scenes. Which of these would best 
yield to artistic treatment? The dramatic 
reception he was tendered on his visit to 
Richmond a few days before Appomattox,— 
the artist paused when he came to that. He 
pictured to himself that scene at Richmond: 
that figure of the century walking through 
the streets of the fallen capital, surrounded 


* For the material for my description of the reception 


to Admiral Porter’s Incidents of the Civil War and Coffin’s Four Years of Fighting. 
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by joyous, shouting men, women and chil- 
ren of the race he had liberated. There was 
poetry, sublimity, immortality in that scene. 
Nast saw its artistic possibilities instantly, 
and resolved to paint it. 

The circumstances under which Lincoln 
came to visit the capital of the confederacy 
were singularly interesting. 

*After spending several days in the latter 
part of March with Grant and Sherman at 
City Point, whither he was accompanied by 
his wife, his little son ““Tad” and a personal 
aid, the president boarded Admiral Porter’s 
flagship, the Malvern, for a few days’ cruise 
up and down the river. He was enjoying 
this cruise when the joyful tidings reached 
him that Petersburg had fallen, that Jeffer- 
son Davis, president of the confederacy, had 
fled from Richmond before the advance of 
Grant, and that General Weitzel, command- 
ing a corps of colored soldiers, was marching 
into the confederate capital. 

“Thank God that I have lived to see this!” 
said Lincoln, fervently. “It seems to me 
that I have been dreaming a horrid dream 
for four years. Now the nightmare is gone. 
I want to see Richmond.” 

Accordingly the river was cleared of all 
obstructions and the Malvern steamed up 
to the fallen capital. 

A number of negroes were at work behind 
a little house on the landing when the flag- 
ship arrived at Richmond. The foreman, 
an old, white-haired man, was the first to 
catch sight of President Lincoln. ‘Bress 
de Lord!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘dere’s de great 
Hessiah! I knowed him as soon as I seed 
him. He’s been in my heart fo’ long yeahs, 
an’ has come at las’ to free his chillun from 
deir bondage. Glory hallelujah!” — and, 
falling upon his knees, the aged negro kissed 
the feet of his liberator. Meantime the at- 
tention of the other colored men had been 
attracted to Lincoln, and, coming up, they 
removed their hats, fell upon their knees, 
and invoked the blessing of God upon the 
president. 

Lincoln was visibly affected by this greet- 
ting, and, looking down upon the freedmen, 
he said in a voice tremulous with emotion: 

“Do not kneel to me. This is not right. 
You must kneel to God only, and thank Him 


tendered President Lincoln at Richmond, I am indebted 
Nast read these two books care- 


fully for the purpose of gathering material for his painting, Lincoln Entering Richmond. 
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for the liberty you will hereafter enjoy. I 
am but God’s humble instrument, but you 
may rest assured that so long as I live no 
one shall put a shackle on your limbs, and 
you shall have all the rights God has given 
to every other free citizen of the republic.” 
“Yes, Massa,” said the old man, tears 
streaming down his furrowed cheeks, ‘but 
aftah bein’ in de desert so many yeahs widout 
watah, it am mighiy pleasant to look at las’ 
on our spring ob life. ’*Scuse us, sah; we 
mean no disrespec’ to Massa Linkum: we 
mean only lobe and gratitude.” 
Then joining hands, these happy freedmen 
sang: 
“Oh, all ye people clap your hands, 
And in triumphant voices sing; 
No force the mighty power withstands, 
‘ Of God, the universal king.” 


Lincoln listened to the singing in silence. 
Then he set out to see the conquered city. 
Six marines with fixed bayonets, marched in 
front of him, Captain Penrose, Lieutenant 
Carroll and four armed marines brought up 
the rear, while Admiral Porter, in full uni- 
form, and little Tad Lincoln, walked beside 
him. 

Meantime hundreds of colored people of 
both sexes and of all ages, sorts and condi- 
tions, attracted by: the singing of the negroes 
at the landing, had come pouring through 
the streets, and gathered around President 
Lincoln, weeping, laughing, clapping their 
hands, and filling the air with shouts of joy. 
They broke through the line of marines that 
acted as escort to the president, in their eager- 
ness to kiss the hand or touch the garment of 
the Great Emancipator, and for a time made 
it impossible for him to go forward. 

“My poor friends,” said Lincoln, “you 
are free,—as free as the air. You can cast 
off the name of slavery and trample upon it; 
it will come to you no more. Liberty is your 
birthright. God gave it to you, as He gave 
it to others, and it is a sin that you have been 
deprived of it so many years. But you must 
try to deserve this precious boon. Let all the 
world see that you merit it, and are able to 
maintain it by your good works. Do not 
let your joy carry you into excesses. Learn 


the laws and obey them. Obey God’s com- 
mandments, and thank Him for giving you 
liberty, for to Him you owe all things. 
now, let me pass on. 
to spare. 


There, 
I have but little time 
I want to see the capital, and must 
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return to Washington at once, to secure to 
you that liberty which you seem to prize so 
highly.” 

The president and his escort moved on, 
but they moved slowly, the crowd of colored 
people increasing in numbers at their every 
step, and frequently blocking their way. 
Negroes came pouring into the streets from 
every quarter of the city, to see and to pay 
tribute of gratitude and love to their deliverer. 

In Nast’s painting, the grouping of the 
figures in this scene is simple, yet highly 
dramatic. Lincoln wears a plain suit of 
black and a silk hat of the style of the war 
period, and his tall form towers above his 
escort and the rabble surrounding him. His 
lips are tightly compressed and his homely face 
wears a look of sadness. Just behind him 
is Admiral Porter, while little Tad Lincoln 
clings, as if for protection, to his father’s 
left hand. The marines are there, but the 
colored folk have broken through their line, 
and are massed about the man who struck 
from their limbs the shackles of slavery. A 
mother, with a babe clinging to her breast, 
is kneeling and kissing his hand. Another, 
smiling and happy, raises her little one high 
above her head that it may see his face. Men 
who have grown stooped and tottering in 
slavery take off their hats to him in respect 
and reverence. These members of the race 
he has liberated are there with the light of 
a new-born happiness in their eyes, and with 
faces radiant with love and hope. In the 
background, however, is a face of different 
aspect—a face in which is reflected neither 
love nor hope: a white face, the face of an 
ex-slaveholder. The picture would not be 
complete without it. 

Nast took up his brush to do this canvas 
with enthusiasm. He had known Lincoln 
intimately and loved him passionately, and 
as vividly as if he had posed for him in his 
studio, he drew the tall, ungainly form, and 
the kindly, care-worn face of the martyr 
president. 

Hermann H. Kohlsaat, the well-known 
capitalist and former newspaper publisher 
and editor of Chicago, gave Nast a commis- 
sion to paint Peace in Union, which repre- 
sents Lee’s surrender to Grant at Appo- 
mattox. Kohlsaat and Nast met in London 
in the Fall of 1894, and spent several weeks 
together there. Kohlsaat was born and 
reared in the quaint old Illinois town of 
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Galena, and was a boy there when Grant 
was an obscure clerk in his father’s leather 
store. He cherished a tender sentiment for 
Galena, and three years before he had given 
her an heroic bronze statue of Grant. He 
now proposed to give her an historical paint- 
ing, in which the great soldier should be the 
central figure, and Nast was commissioned 
to do it. Nast was given carte blanche. 
After his return to his home he devoted con- 
siderable time to research and study, and 
then shut himself in his studio and took up 
his brush. On April 9, 1895, the thirtieth 
anniversary of Lee’s surrender, the picture 
was finished, and on April 27, the seventy- 
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House, Virginia, in the surrender of Lee to 
Grant. 
April 7 Grant had sent this note to Lee: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. S. 
5 Pp. M. April 7, 1865. 
General R. E. Lee, 
Commanding C. S. A. 

The results of the last week must convince you of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the Army 
of Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel that it is so, 
and regard it as my duty to shift from myself the respon- 
sibility of any further effusion of blood by asking of you 
the surrender of that portion of the Confederate States 
Army known as the Army of Northern Virginia. 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 


To Grant’s note Lee sent this answer: 


“Faithful Unto Death,” Painting by Thomas Nast 


third anniversary of Grant’s birth, it was 
formally presented to and with impressive 
ceremonies unveiled at Galena, Nast and 
many other distinguished men witnessing the 
unveiling. The canvas, which is life-size, 
hangs in the public library at Galena, where 
it has been viewed by thousands of visitors 
to the town. 

For the better understanding of this pic- 
ture, let me briefly recall to the reader’s mind 
the events leading down to the surrender 
which it represents. 

The Civil war virtually ended on Palm 
Sunday, April o. 1865. at Appomattay Court 


April 7, 1865. 

General :—I have received your note of thisday. Though 
not entertaining the opinion you express on the hopelessness 
of further resistance on the part of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, I reciprocate your desire to avoid useless effusion 
of blood, and therefore, before considering your proposi- 
tion, ask the terms you will offer on condition of its surren- 
der. R. E. Lee, 

General. 
Lieut.-General U. S. Grant, 
Commanding Armies of the U. S. 


To Lee’s answer to his note Grant sent this 
reply: 
April 8, 1865. 
General R. E. Lee, 
Commanding C. S. A. : 
Your note of last evening. in reply to mine of same date. 
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Lincoln Entering Richmond,” 


asking the conditions on which I will accept the surrender 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, is just received. In 
reply I would say that, peace being my great desire, there 
is but one condition I would insist upon, namely: that the 
men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified for tak- 
ing up arms against the government of the United States 
Wintil properly exchanged. I will meet you, or will desig- 
nate Officers to meet any officers you may name for the 
same purpose, at any point agreeable to you, for the pur- 
pose of arranging definitely the terms upon which the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia will be received. 


U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 
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Painting by Thomas Nast 


Notes continued to be exchanged by Grant 
and Lee until April 9, when Lee requested 
a personal interview with Grant which resulted 
in the surrender. 

Grant says in his memoirs that Sheridan’s 
troops were fearful lest Lee’s notes to Grant 
were only a ruse. “But,” Grant goes on to 
say, “I had no doubt about the good faith 
of Lee, and pretty soon was conducted to 
where he was. I found him at the house of 








NAST’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 





“Saving the Flag,’ Painting by Thomas Nast 


a Mr. McLean, at Appomattox Court House, 
with Colonel Marshall, one of his staff offi- 
cers, awaiting my arrival. The head of his 
column was occupying a hill, on a portion 
of which was an apple orchard, beyond a 
little valley which separated it from that on 
the crest of which Sheridan’s forces were 
drawn up in line of battle to the south. I 
had known General Lee in the ‘old army, 
and had served with him in the Mexican war; 
but did not suppose, owing to the difference 
in our age and rank, that he would remember 


me; while I would more naturally remember 





him distinctly, because he was the chief-of- 
staff of General Scott in the Mexican war.” 

The story of the surrender is told by Grant 
in his memoirs in this wise: 

“When I left camp that morning I had not expected 
so soon the result that was then taking place, and conse- 
quently was in rough garb. I was without a sword, as 
I usually was when on horseback on the field, and wore 
a soldier’s blouse for a coat, with the shoulder straps of 
my rank to indicate to the army who I was. When I went 
into the house I found General Lee. We greeted each 
other, and, after shaking hands, took our seats. I had my 
staff with me, a good portion of whom were in the room 
during the whole of the interview. 

“What General Lee’s feelings were I do not know. As 
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“Restoration of Peace,’ by Thomas Nast 

















NAST’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 


he was a man of much dignity, with an impassible face, 
it was impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad that 
the end had finally come, or felt sad over the result, and 
was too manly to show it. Whatever his feelings, they 
were entirely concealed from my observation; but my own 
feelings, which had been quite jubilant on the receipt of 
his letter, were sad and depressed. I felt like anything 
rather than rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who had 
fought so long and valiantly, and had suffered so much 
for a cause, though that cause was, I believe, one of the 
worst for which a people ever fought, and one for which 
there was the least excuse. I do not question, however, 
the sincerity of the great mass of those who were opposed 
to us. 

“General Lee was dressed in a full uniform which was 
entirely new, and was wearing a sword of considerable 
value, very likely the sword which had been presented by 
the state of Virginia; at all events, it was an entirely differ- 
ent sword from the one that would ordinarily be worn in 
the field. In my rough traveling suit, the uniform of a 
private with the straps of a lieutenant-general, I must have 
contrasted strangely with a man so handsomely dressed, 
six feet high and of faultless form. But this was not a 
matter that I thought of till afterward.” 


Nast has seized upon the moment when, 
with clasped hands, they stood looking earn- 
estly into each other’s faces, to portray 
Grant and Lee. 

The short, slightly-stooped, carelessly- 
dressed figure of the one is in striking con- 
trast with the tall, erect, carefully-dressed 
figure of the other. Behind the modest war- 
rior in blue in the low-ceiled room in the 
McLean house, stand General John A. Raw- 
lins, his chief-of-staff, Colonel Parker, Colo- 
nel Merritt, Captain Seth Williams, Colonel 
Porter, Colonel Ingalls, General Phil H. Sheri- 
dan, Colonel Badeau, General Ord, Colonel 
Bowers, Colonel Dent, and General Custer. 
Behind the haughty general in gray stand 
Colonel Charles Marshall, a member of his 
staff, and Colonel Orville E. Babcock, the 
federal staff-officer who had been deputed 
by Grant to act as Lee’s escort to the place 
of meeting. 

Before taking up his brush to begin work 
on this painting, Nast went to Appomattox 
and obtained an accurate description of the 
room in the McLean house in which Grant 
and Lee met, and of the table on which the 
articles of surrender were drawn. Colonel 
Frederick D. Grant sent him the hat, the 
blouse and the top-boots worn by Grant at 
the surrender. To the boots still clung some 
of the red Virginia soil which they had 
gathered when worn by the general. With 
all the officers whom he was to picture on 
the canvas, he had met and conversed. Of 
many of them, including Grant, he had con- 
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temporaneous photographs. As the work 
progressed he received many helpful sug- 
gestions from Miss Lee, a daughter of Gen- 
eral Lee, from Colonel Grant, from General 
Horace Porter, and from Colonel Parker and 
Colonel Marshall. Equipped with this 
wealth of material, Nast did Peace in Union, 
which he regarded as one of the best of his 
historical paintings. 

Another of Nast’s historical paintings, 
The Departure of the Seventh Regiment of 
New York, 1861, was done in the time of 
the war, and it hangs in the regimental ar- 
mory in the metropolis. The canvas is 
seven by nine feet. 

The artist was an eye witness of the stir- 
ring scene he has portrayed in this canvas. 
“T was there at the time,” he says in one of 
his letters to me,“‘and sketched the picture 
on the spot.” 

The New York Herald of April 20, 1861, 
thus describes the departure of the regiment: 

“With the band playing the national airs and the regi- 
ment’s quicksteps; with the police relieving each other by 
turns, in frantic efforts to clear a way for the soldiery; 
with the line broken by the crowd, which surged backward 
and forward like an ocean, the march began. Through a 
crowd so dense that it seemed to block up the way im- 
passably; through walls of human beings, close, compact, 
unshrinking, as if the police, like a modern Moses, had 
parted the sea of people into living walls; under a perfect 
canopy of flags, gilded by the sun with a glory as bright 
as that which they have always won and deserved; with 
cheers rolling along like enthusiastic thunders; past build- 
ings whose fronts were covered with flags, and whose 
doors, windows, stoops and balconies were jammed with 
people; with handkerchiefs waved by fair hands, and as 
numerous as the forest leaves which the winds rustle, 
saluting the gallant volunteers; past Major Anderson, who 
reviewed the regiment from the balcony of Ball, Black & 
Company’s building and, by his presence, reminded them 
of war’s dangers and of its glories; with bayonets brightly 
gleaming in the sun; with step firm; with bearing proud 
and erect, as befitted the men and the occasion, the Seventh 
Regiment marched down Broadway. Never was a popu- 
lar demonstration more brilliant and more enthusiastic.” 

Nast, his young heart aglow with the pa- 
triotism and the enthusiasm of the time, 
caught superbly the spirit of this scene, and 
his canvas, though one of the earliest he did, 
ever remained one of his favorites. 

Sherman’s Marching Through Georgia, 
The Halt, Saving the Flag, Peace Again 
and Faith{ul Unto Death are other of Nast’s 
historical paintings. The scenes portrayed 
in them the artist had witnessed with his 
own eyes, and the pictures are notable for 
their realism. 

Nast devoted much time and mach pains- 
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taking care to all his paintings and he 
took a keen delight in doing them. 
While he was executing Peace in Union, he 
shut himself in his studio, denied himself 
to callers and worked with rare diligence 
and conscientiousness. In one of his letters 
to me he says of this canvas: ‘‘ Every 
morning before taking my bath I would go 
and take a look at it. Now there is only 
a blank wall in its place!” 





Portrait, by Thomas Nast 


As graceful a performance, perhaps, as 
Nast ever did is The Immortal Light of 
Genius, which was owned by Sir Henry Irving, 
and which the great English actor valued 
very highly. In the Summer of 1895 Nast 
sent Irving a sketch of the picture, and so 
pleased was the actor with it that he promptly 
cabled the artist from London to do the 
painting for him. 

This dainty canvas represents the little 
room at Stratford-on-Avon wherein Sh kes- 
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peare was born. The room is faithfully 
studied from the original as it is today. 
There is the quaint, crumbling old fire- 
place, with its dead embers, the low ceiling, 
held in place by rafters, the famous bust 
of the bard which occupies the place of 
honor in front of the fireplace, and beside 
the stand which supports the bust is Shakes- 
peare’s large arm-chair. Bowed before the 
bust, and offering to the bard tribute of 
laurel wreaths, are two spirit forms, one rep- 
resenting Comedy in the form and garb of 
a jester, and the other representing 'Tragedy 
in the form and garb of an armored warricr. 
An aureole about the head of the bust illu- 
mines the head, is reflected in the steel armor 
of the kneeling warrior, brightens the parti- 
colored habiliments of the jester and pene- 
trates the shadows of the historic old room. 
The illumination of the head is dazzling in 
its effect, and is admirably suggestive of in- 
candescence. In its color scheme the paint- 
ing is very agreeable. The tcne of the pic- 
ture is low, save, of course, in the beautiful 
and brilliant radiation of the nimbus, and 
there is a fine play of grays and browns about 
the old fireplace. 

Back in the war time, when those power- 
ful allegorical drawings of his in Harper's 
Weekly, picturing the advantages of union, 
the horrors of war, and the blessings of peace, 
were winning fame for the young artist and 
doing so much to inspire patriotism and to 
recruit the army—back in the time when 
he was a pictorial correspondent at the front 
for the journal with which he was so long 
identified, Nast resolved to become a great 
historical painter. Whether it was well or 
ill for him that the development of his genius 
for pictorial satire changed the kent of his 
life I do not know. 

He was proud of the great work he did 
with his pencil for his country and his 
countrymen, and well he may have been; 
but I cannot escape the conviction that 
down in his heart he felt in the later years 
of his life that he might have won a more 
enduring fame as an historical painter than 
he won as a cartoonist, and regretted 
that he had not used his brush more and 
his pencil less. 




















SIX GREAT EDITORIAL WRITERS 





By Frank Putnam 


EAST MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HAT I had in mind to do was to write 

a brief sketch of the ablest half-dozen 
editorial writers in America — the men most 
potent in advocacy of human progress. I 
selected Arthur Brisbane, William Mar- 


in the spirit indicated, without choosing 
two or three of these men. A southerner 
would likely have written in the name of 
Joseph M. Leveque, the editor of Harlequin 
of New Orleans. Leveque with passionate 
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ion Reedy, Elbert Hubbard, Horace 
Traubel, J. A. Wayland and Dr. J. H. Til- 
den. It is scarcely probable that you who 
read this page would have chosen the same 
six, but you could not have chosen any six, 


BRISBANE 


sincerity prints the cold, precise truth about 
the grafters in the public and private life of 
his section, while the daily papers there, 
with sickening subserviency, suppress _ it. 
He fights in season and out of season 
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for genuine democracy—the rule of the 
state by the people, to replace the rule 
of the state by professional politicians serv- 
ing powerful corporations. A big man, and 
still growing. A reformer with a sense of 
humor, a keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
It is only because Leveque’s field of influence 
is sectional, not national, that I do not in- 
clude him in the first six. That he will in 
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York and Boston. I assume that you have 
read his writings one time or another. If 
you haven’t, I advise you to do so at once, 
for you can’t afford not to get next to the man 
who is doing more than any other American 
journalist to upset the reign of monopoly 
and Americanize the minds of the millions of 
new brethren coming to us from lower Eu 


rope. 





ELBERT HUBBARD 


due season become a national influence, I 
have not the least doubt. 


I 
ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Brisbane is the chief editorial writer for 
the Hearst newspapers. He addresses mill- 
ions of readers every day in the year, through 
the Hearst daily and Sunday papers published 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, New 


Brisbane is about five feet nine, I should 
say, weighs probably one hundred and sixty 
pounds, has shoulders broad and muscular 
and a chest like a race-horse, round and 
deep. His face was tanned like an Indian’s, 
but smooth, and, save for a few deep lines 
across the forehead, was unwrinkled and lit 
with a lively humor, when I saw him in June 
this year. I told him I had announced the 
Third Revolution, and he thought that was 
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an amusing suggestion. ‘There will not 
be any revolution,” he said, ‘‘nor any panic.” 
The trusts, he thought, had so organized 
American industries that they could prevent 
a panic. They would know far in advance 
when the demand for manufactured goods 
was going to fall off, and would reduce the 
output gradually. What would become of 
the army of workers that should be thrown 
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appreciate the tremendous drawing power 
of Brisbane’s editorials—to say nothing of 
the probable high value of his general counsel 
in the administration of the Hearst properties, 
will question that he earns every dollar that 
he gets. 

Declaring himself a less brilliant man than 
his father, the late Albert Brisbane, (one of 
the geniuses who shared the famous: Brook 





J. H. TILDEN 


out of work during this gradual reduction 
of the output, he did not explain, and I, be- 
cause I believed him for once to be gravely 
in error, did not inquire. 

Elbert Hubbard, alluding to Brisbane in 
his Little Journey to the Home of Mary Baker 
Eddy (The Philistine for July, 1906) says 
Brisbane’s salary is $75,000 a year. What- 
ever it is, it is probably far more than any 
other American journalist has ever found in 
his pay-envelope. And nobody who can 


Farm experiment ) Arthur Brisbane is cer- 
tainly more forceful and more practical — in 
the common sense of that word. He is essen- 
tially an opportunist. He doubtless shares, in 
theory, the extremest views of the ultra-radi- 
cals, but he throws the weight of his influence 
into getting those things done that can be ac- 
complished during his own lifetime. His 
program of public ownership of public utili- 
ties is far from satisfying the socialists. They 
argue, and justly, in my opinion, that public 
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ownership will not be more than a half a 
success under capitalistic management of 
public affairs. However, Brisbane appar- 
ently believes that the Cooperative Common- 
wealth, which is the end and aim of social- 
ism, can come in only by proving itself step 
by step, in action, with public ownership of 
public utilities as the next step in order in 
our day. 


JOSEPH .M. 


Brisbane undoubtedly regards Hearst as 
one of the strongest men of affairs now living. 
He believes his chief is worthy to be presi- 
dent, and that he will be president. Hearst, 
he said, did not wish to be mayor of New 
York city, but was obliged to run for the office, 
was elected and honestly tried to get the will 
of the majority of the voters made effective. 
Nor does he deeply crave the governorship of 
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New York, though he means to run for that 
office, and, if elected, will give to its ad- 
ministration his whole powers. He does 
wish to be president, and his plan of 
campaign, is to prove his fitness for the 
place. Obviously, if he can win the gov- 
ernorship of New York, he will be an al- 
most irresistible candidate for his party’s 
nomination to the presidency. 


LEVEQUE 


Brisbane’s portrait does not show forth the 
most striking peculiarity of his countenance, 
namely, his overshadowing, cliff - like 
brow. There is something decidedly Na- 
poleonic in the carriage of the man, and es- 
pecially in this item of his cranial formation. 
A strong man, unmistakably, but not vain, 
not fooling himself with over-estimates of 
Brisbane, nor with under-estimates, either. 
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II 
HUBBARD OF THE ‘“PHILISTINE” 


Hubbard I have never met, but his work 
speaks for him. I cannot tell you whether 
he is little or big, bodily, but I know that he 
measures big by mental standards. He has 
done more damage to the superstitions that: 
encrust religion and education than any other 
American since Bob Ingersoll. His religion, 
I take it, is creative work. He seems to enjoy 
every line that he writes—and I have enjoyed 
every line of his that I have read. I haven’t 
agreed with all of it, but I have enjoyed it. 
His best work, probably, has gone into his 
nutshell biographies of good men and great— 
and women too—collectively known as Litile 
Journeys. He has written one hundred and 
forty of these studies of great men and women 
—always shrewd and keen and kindly, and 
frequently profound. Alfred Henry Lewis 
dubbed the author of the Litile Journeys 
“the American Macaulay.” Someone else 
has likened him to Plutarch—who also made 
a specialty of little journeys. I regard him, 
on this side of his work, as the man who makes 
greatness respectable. I fancy the average 
human would feel less inclination to crucify 
or even to ostracise a great man, after 
reading Hubbard’s study of that great 
man’s life. Lyman Abbott says Hubbard 
is a classic. ‘That his Philistine never stales. 
He is one of the most popular of American 
lecturers. His great dream of workshops 
where men and women should enjoy their 
labor has flowered in the Roycroft shops at 
East Aurora, New York, where four 
hundred people are engaged in making 
things out of leather, wood, iron and 
paper. Works of art —even the and- 
irons — because strong and simple and 
perfectly suited to the uses for which they are 
intended. The Chapel and the Inn of the 
Roycrofters at East Aurora are creations of ex- 
quisite beauty. Whoever goes to Buffalo and 
fails to sidestep to East Aurora misses one 
of the most inspiring sights to be found in 
all America. And all this is largely an expres- 
sion of the genius of Hubbard, the Philistine. 
Summed up in a phrase, Hubbard is a blend 
of Hugo, Carnegie, Rabelais:and, Bill Nye. 


III 
WAYLAND OF THE “APPEAL” 


J. A. Wayland is the ablest fighting man 
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among all the American socialists. He is 
the editor and owner of The Appeal to Rea- 
son, the little four-page weekly published at 
Girard, Kansas, and the most widely circu- 
lated journal of socialism ever founded in this 
country. He printed and sold as high as 
three million copies for several weeks to- 
gether, and would probably te doing it regu- 
larly had not Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Madden forbidden him to circulate 
as second-class mail the two and one-half 
million copies that were being bought in bulk 
and distributed by socialists among their 
friends of other political beliefs. Wayland 
declines to have his portrait printed. . He 
preaches socialism and admits freely that he 
is a capitalist. But he says that if he could 
exchange a private fortune of a million dollars 
for a guarantee from society that neither he 
nor his descendants would ever be allowed 
to come to want for lack of a job, he would 
make the trade in a minute. The test of 
his sincerity is the fact that he is doing more 
than any other living man (if we except Eu- 
gene Debs, and possibly Gaylord Wilshire, 
whose Wilshire’s Magazine, of New York 
City, is the most widely circulated socialist 
monthly) to put an end to.private ownership 
of social wealth, Wayland is not a narrow- 
minded man. Just as Joe Chapple, per- 
sonally opposing socialism, is broad-gauge 
enough to open his pages to this article in 
which I urge you to make the acquaintance 
of socialistic papers, so Wayland quotes, with- 
out comment, the most savage attacks made 
upon him and his cause by the capitalistic 
press. 

You may not agree with much that he 
writes, at first blush, but if you are wise 
enough to like to meet and know strong men, 
you ought to look up Wayland’s paper and get 
acquainted with him. As. the western man- 
ager of one of the industrial trusts said to me 
in the smoking room of a west-bound sleep- 
ing car the other day, “The time is past when 
businessmen can safely plead that they can’t 
afford time to keep track of new political 
movements; they can’t afford NOT to look 
into this socialistic movement. -It is the big- 
gest kind of a menace to everything they are 
trying to build up, and it stands them in 
hand to look into it, soon and thoroughly.” 

Wayland in my opinion owes no small part 
of the success of his paper to his manc ging 
editor, Fred Warren. 
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IV 
TILDEN OF DENVER 


Dr. Tilden writes and publishes in Denver 
a little monthly magazine bearing the whim- 
sical title, The Stujfed Club. Hubbard says 
he is a genius and an honest physician. If 
you know Hubbard’s opinion of physicians 
generally, you can appreciate the value of 
his compliment to Tilden. I find Tilden’s 
editorials rich in easily understandable ad- 
vice for enjoying sound health as a result of 
rational living. He seems to be shadowed 
by no superstitions and he argues that 
sound physical health is impossible to any- 
one who has not rid the mind of eccles- 
iastical superstitions especially. Because he 
expresses my own thoughts so much better 
than I could express them myself, and adds 
to them a world of suggestion beyond the 
boundaries of my own reading and observa- 
tion, I vastly enjoy reading him and am the 
gainer thereby. 


Vv 
REEDY AND TRAUBEL 


My estimate of William Marion Reedy 
of the St. Louis Mirror—the most brilliant 
living literary stylist—was published with 
his portrait in the National for June, and the 
July number contains my tribute to Horace 
Traubel of the Philadelphia Conservator, 
and a likeness of the man. I need only add 
here that Traubel is the most uncompromis- 
ing revolutionist of the group, the most ori- 
ginal thinker and the editor of a monthly 
journal that is conducted upon a loftier level 
than any other in America. 


VI 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


- It may have struck you as odd that of the 
six men whom I have designated as the ablest 
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American editorial writers, only one is work- 
ing on a daily paper. The reason for this 
is that daily papers, with a few exceptions, 
are no longer edited by their editors, but by 
their publishers, and, as a consequence, they 
do not afford first-class thinkers that freedom 
essential to the production of first-class work. 
Hearst’s papers are the most notable excep- 
tions to this rule, and because, to quote Bris- 
bane, Hearst has never tried to see how much 
money he could make with his papers, but 
how much public service he could accomplish 
through them.. If they have been financially 
profitable to their owner, it was incidental 
to his chief ambition, namely, to win the presi- 
dency of the United States by proving his 
fitness for it. It is possible that Brisbane 
might have done stronger, freer work if his 
employer entertained no such ambition; but 
on the other hand, it is probable that if Hearst 
were not ambitious to be president, he would 
never have created the great newspaper 
properties which now serve as the medium 
through which Brisbane preaches radical- 
ism with so much force and effectiveness. 
It may seem to some readers absurd that 
Henry Watterson of the Courier-Journal, last 
survivor of the old school of great editors, 
should be omitted from my list. But with 
all Colonel Watterson’s brilliancy, he frankly 
admits that his editorial policy is dictated 
by party expediency; and party expediency 
never yet qualified an editor for true great- 
ness of soul: indeed, it subordinates him, 
intrinsically, to the level of all mercenaries, 
however knightly be their bearing. Summed 
up in a phrase, Colonel Watterson has more 
admirers and fewer followers than any other 
distinguished American editor. ‘The moral 
of that should be easily read by young men 
entering journalism. And it is for the 
young that I write, since the old are mostly 
incurable. 
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By May Stranathan 


Fo many years an cld Irish organ- 
grinder frequented the corner of Wa- 
bash avenue and Eldridge court, Chicago; 
where the little Catholic church shines amid 
the disrepute of the neighborhood like a good 
deed in a naughty world. There the old 
man played over and over again his reper- 
toire, in which an air from “Martha” and 
“The Wearing of the Green” were his stand- 
bys, and’ thus he managed to live on the 
generosity of the passers-by. Many a good 
Catholic, going to worship on a cold day, 
was moved to pity by the sight of the old man, 
buffeted by the wind that thrusts from Lake 
Michigan like an icy sword; and often the 
gaudy girls that came from the houses back 
of the church, or the men that went therein, 
gave their toll to him. 

Dennis was weazened and weather-beaten 
as to his countenance, and hobbling with rheu- 
matism as to his limbs, but he still had the soul 
of the optimist, and was trying to save enough 
money to take him to the gold mines of 
Tonopah and Goldfield. There was a man 
had gone there a year ago, with only eight 
dollars to his name, and now he was a million- 
aire; and did not Dennis Doran stand as 
good a show as any other poor man; much 
better indeed than a man who knew nothing 
of mining? 

One evening he went as usual to a little 
basement cafetiere and was drinking his cup 
of coffee and eating his Hungarian goulash, 
which is one of the noms de guerre of an Irish 
stew. The coffee, of many horse power, 
set him to dreaming of the smiles of fortune, 
from which he was roused by the remark 
of a young man opposite. This person had 
glanced across the table at the old man with 
Irish written so plainly on his countenance, 
and, with a wink at the third man, said: 

“That was a horrible thing about Ireland, 
wasn’t it? The whole island swallowed up 
in a single night by an earthquake.” 


“Awful,” said his companion, “it is the 
worst earthquake since that of Lisbon.” 

“You are foolin’,” said the quavering voice 
of Dennis Doran. The first speaker took a 
newspaper from his pocket. 

“You can see for yourself,” said he, “the 
whole island has disappeared.” 

The old man took the paper in his trem- 
bling hands and stared at the paragraph 
pointed out to him. It was an account of 
a horse race. Dennis had never learned to 
read—had never before felt the need of it, 
though he had traveled to the far ends of the 
earth. What a waste of time it would have 
been for him, anyway, for he no sooner learned 
to speak a little of one language, than he went 
to some other place and had to learn another. 
Book learning would have been but a super- 
fiuous thing for him. 

“It may be so,” said he, “it may be so.” 

He raised his eyes to his companions’ faces, 
which swam before him so that they seemed 
as a great company. 

“TI suppose there were millions of people 
perished,” said one. 

The old man did not answer, but he began 
slowly to shake his head, and slowly the tears 
came into his eyes. 

“Since this has happened,” he said finally, 
“there is nothing more for me in the world.” 
And he got up and went out. 

He turned toward the lake and then went 
slowly along Michigan avenue, carrying his 
hand-organ, which after a while he began to 
play, not knowing what he did. He walked 
beside the strip of park that stretches along 
the lake. Some urchins, climbing out on the 
stiff tails of the lions in front of the Art In- 
stitute, yelled at him to “give us a change of 
tune,” but he did not hear them. On he 
went, past the mound where the statue of 
General Logan rides a charger and waves 
in his hand a furled flag that in the distance 
looks like an umbrella that has seen better 
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days. But the old organ-grinder saw noth- 
ing before him. He was back forty years’ 
and in Cork again with Katie and the children 
—Katie of the black eyes and sharp tongue. 
He was thinking how she had said to him, 
after he had failed to get a start there, and 
had wearied her with talk of fortunes to be 
gained in other lands, 


“For the love of God, go, Dennis Doran. . 


I will get along better without you. At least 
I can’t do worse’ 

And he had gone. First to India, where 
a fortune in ivory awaited him; but when 
he got there he learned that Australia was 
the place to make money; soon afterward, 
fortune was in the gold of the Transvaal; 
but when he had pursued it there, for a 
while, lo, it had flitted to America. and the 
year or two he had allowed for the making 
of his fortune and the cooling of Katie’s 
wrath stretched away into many years—so 
many that for a long time he had feared to 
count them. He had put from him the 
thought that little Katie was a baby no more, 
and that Patrick must have grown as tall 
as his father. 

But he intended to go back; God knows 
he had intended to go. But how could he 
go back to face Katie’s scorn of the man who 
had left her for years to pull through alone; 
only to come back at last poorer than when 
he went away? 

Never had he cherished any other purpose 
than to go back. But without having made 
some money, how could he? Perhaps they 
were getting along well without him, and like 
those wanderers of old, he feared, 


“All hath suffered change; 
For surely now our household hearths are cold, 
Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange, 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy.” 


Perhaps Tim Sheehan or Pat Melick were 
pestering Katie; perhaps she had even taken 
up with one of them; and if he had money 
how bold this Ulysses would have been to 
go in and cast out the suitors! 

Often for weeks, such fears had daunted 
him and given him a feverish desire to be up 
and doing, and then would he seek pastures 
new. But again would the lotus of time and 
distance lull him to inaction; and the sirens 
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of life are many, and Dennis had a weak, 
foolish yearning for sympathy; and there had 
been times when he had seemed to forget. 
But he had never forgotten, he had intended 
to go back, but like the couple in ““The Statue 
and the Bust,” he dreamed and dallied his 
life away. 

His one hope had remained with him in 
all his wanderings—the hope of the one thing 
that would make all things right. Riches 
that-would awe Katie into silent admiration, 
her reproaches unspoken; riches that would 
make his children idolize him; that would 
make Katie’s brothers-—those arrogant and 
sarcastic knaves.that had called him a ne’er- 
do-well—that would make them green with 
envy, and his own relatives and the neigh- 
bors as well. 

How many times had he dreamed those 
dreams!—dreams in which he went back rol- 
ling in wealth—it is as easy to dream a mil- 
lion as a hundred—built a house like a palace 
for splendor, and there fared sumptuously 
every day, arid thence rode forth through the 
streets of Cork in the splendors of a barouche 
and a team.of black horses such as were never 
before seen in the place. And beside him 
was Katie, and the children sat on the back 
seat, and all were respiendent in purple and 
fine linen. 

But now the dream of his life was over. 
He had failed in every thing.. He knew now 
that he was old and broken, with the fires of 
youth no longer able to be revived in him, 
and that all his hopes were an empty dream. 
The cord of hope that held him to life had 
suddenly snapped. 

He had always meant to go back, and now 
Erin was wiped from the face of the waters, 
and his wife and children had gone down to 
death, thinking base things of him; not know- 
ing what he had intended to accomplish for 
them. 

He walked on, still grinding at the organ, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks, but he 
did not know it. On he went, across the 


railroad tracks and to the edge of the water. 
On he went, out into the lake, still playing 
the strains of “‘Martha,” until the cold waters. 
of Lake Michigan closed over him. 
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CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MISS SUE BASCOMBE TAKES THE STAND, AND THERE ENSUES A VERY LEARNED ARGUMENT 
ON A VERY GRAVE POINT. 


HE next morning when court assembled 
the two additional jurors were secured 
with less trouble than had been anticipated. 
The prisoner’s peremptéry challenges had been 
exhausted, and the sheriff had brought into 
court a fresh lot of men, most of whom were 
intellectually above the standard which 
Palaver had fixed in his own mind as the 
proper ones in the selection of jurors. He 
would have gotten rid of each of these no 
doubt upon the ground that he knew, or had 
heard, something of the case at bar, but the 
judge this morning had taken his seat on the 
bench with the resolve to proceed with the 
order of business, and so he ruled several 
times that the individual under scrutiny had 
no disqualifying opinion, while Palaver in- 
sisted mightily that he had. Slowboy, who, 
of course, was present in court, backed up 
his chieftain’s contention with some dry logic, 
and several decisions from the supreme judicial 


tribunal of the State, but the trial judge to- 
day had the bit in his teeth—as the lawyers 
said—and made no bones of holding promptly 
and decisively against the two attorneys as 
soon as the sentences from their lips had 
ceased to reverberate in the court-room. 
This judicial conduct brought grief to the 
older lawyer, but Slowboy was secretly 
pleased, for being but a plain matter-of-fact 
fellow he always preferred to have plain 
common-sense men before him to whom he 
could address his talk. 

The twelve jurors. being now chosen were 
called upon by the clerk to rise in their seats 
and raise their right hands preparatory to 
being sworn as triers of the cause, 

‘“Where’s the book? Where’s the book?” 
exclaimed Palaver, testily. “We want no 
new-fangled notions here. Fetch the book, 
Mr. Clerk.” 

So the clerk rummaged among his pigeon 
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holes, and finally produced a dusty and some- 
what greasy New Testament, which the first 
juror solemnly kissed in open court and 
passed to his neighbor, and so it went down 
the line. This grave ceremonial through, 
the twelve jurors resumed their seats, the 
indictment was read, and the trial of Johan 
Ankerstrom, alias Cross-eyed Jack, etc., for 
the murder of Mrs. Susan Bascombe was 
begun at last. 

Miss Sue Bascombe was the first witness 
introduced, and she made an excellent im- 
pression on judge and jury; indeed upon all 
those present in the court-room. She told a 
plain, unvarnished tale without embellish- 
ment, without embarrassment—though sur- 
rounded by strangers—and without attempt 
at display. She described the location of the 
house in which she and her grandmother had 
dwelt, and, for the better information of the 
jurors, drew with a piece of chalk on the court- 
room floor an accurate diagram showing the 
plan of-the building. Here to the left as you 
faced the highway was the lower room occupied 
as a sleeping apartment by herself and Mrs. 
Susan Bascombe. At the other end of the 
structure was the company room, which, as 
its designation indicated, was usually reserved 
for visitors,. though during the preceding 
winter it had been occupied for purposes of 
study by Mr. Wiseman, the schoolmaster. 
Between these was the open hallway from 
which a narrow passage, with a locked door 
at top, led to the half-story apartments above. 
With what seemed to be unnecessary par- 
ticularity the attorney-general drew from the 
witness the minutest details as to the plan of 
the old building where the crime was com- 
mitted. He wished to fix vividly in the minds 
of the jurors the scene of the tragedy, and he 
saw they were all keenly intent as the girl, 
kneeling most of the while on the floor with 
the lump of chalk in her hand, answered 
calmly the various questions propounded to 
her. Here was the bed on which she had 
slept, and there was the one occupied by her 
grandmother. Close beside her couch was a 
window which looked into the back yard, and 
within reach of her grandmother’s arm was 
a door opening into the front yard, there being 
one low step from the sill to the ground out- 
side. Here was what was called the middle 


door, opening into the hallway and leading 
across this into the spare room by a door 


exactly opposite. 


A little way off from the 
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main building—here, and here, and here— 
were the kitchen and smokehouse and hen- 
house. Running thus was the rail fence 
encircling the premises, and immediately back 
of the residence was a steep ridge on the side 
of which the foliage was then dense, for it was 
summer time. 

To all this rather dry description the judge 
listened, the jurors listened, and even Palaver 
gave respectful attention. It was not usual 
to see a young girl in a crowded court-room 
drawing plans with a piece of chalk on the 
floor, and illustrating her sketch with verbal 
description as simple and direct as if it had 
come from a teacher of mathematics instruct- 
ing a class. All the younger lawyers at the 
bar crowded about and looked over the 
shoulders of those immediately engaged in the 
case; and Slowboy—who by virtue of his 
partnership with Palaver had a front seat— 
sat with open eyes staring at Sue, and forget- 
ful to make notes of her testimony on the 
unscratched tablet which he held in his lap. 

When the diagram was completed and the 
descriptive matter ended, the young lady 
resumed her seat in the witness chair, and 
detailed to the jury the startling incidents of 
the night of the tragedy. The sash of the 
window by her bed that night was raised, but 
the blind was closed. It was about midnight 
when between sleeping and waking she heard 
a light step in the open hallway between the 
room occupied by herself and grandmother 
and the spare room used for the reception of 
visitors. She had been wakeful during the 
night, and with her faculties all on the alert 
she recognized this step at once as the stealthy 
tread of a human being. It was not the trot 
of a dog or the footfall of any smaller animal, 
for she was not unaccustomed to these, and 
could distinguish them at once. The intruder 
paused when he reached the door of the 
family room and seemed to stand still and 
listen for a few moments. Then a violent 
blow was struck that jarred the house, and 
her grandmother, awakened by the crash, 
sprang out of bed in a moment. In an in- 
stant, or almost immediately following the 
first blow, a second was struck, more violent 
than the first, and the door gave way. The 
widow Bascombe, being remarkably active 
for one of her years, by this time had reached 
the door by her bedside that led into the front 
yard and made her escape through that. 
The witness threw open the shutter by her 
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couch and leaped through the small window 
into the back yard. As she did so she 
glanced back fearfully and saw the form of a 
man in the doorway that had been broken 
open. It was quite dark, and she could not 
discern his features, could not even tell 
whether it was a white man or a negro, but 
she could tell it was the figure of a human 
being of low stature and somewhat bulky 
built. There was no weapon in the house 
except a shotgun that rested in a rack on the 
opposite wall, and she did not know to a 
certainty that this was loaded. When her 
grandmother disappeared through the front 
door she leaped, as said, through the little 
window by her bed into the back yard, and 
ran as fast as she could up the steep hill that 
rose immediately in the rear of the house. 
Her grandmother could have escaped in the 
darkness through the front yard, and she 
thought she had done so until she was startled 
by her cry in the immediate vicinity of the 
house. The witness by this time was some 
distance away, but when she heard her grand- 
mother’s cry she at once turned back, deter- 
mined to go to her rescue at whatever cost. 
She was barefooted, and the stones on the 
on the hill side hurt her feet, but she made the 
best speed she could back toward the house 
she had left. Suddenly a light blazed out 
from the building, then she heard her grand- 
mother’s cry again, the second time more 
startling than the first. When she neared the 
yard fence she heard the barking of a dog and 
the sound of running feet. Thinking there 
must be a number of ruffians about the house 
she paused and hesitated before advancing 
farther. All was now still, and the flames 
from the burning house lit up the scene around. 
Determined in her anxiety to go forward at 
whatever hazard, she climbed the yard fence, 
and, making a circuit around the flames, 
found her grandmother at some distance away, 
speechless, desperately wounded, and with 
her clothing anc flesh badly burned. She 
did what she could to assist her, and in a short 
while was joined by first one and then another 
of the friendly neighbors. Briefly, and 
speaking from her own personal knowledge, 
this was all she could tell as to the horrible 
tragedy that cost her grandmother’s life, and 
resulted in the destruction of the home in 
which she herself had dwelt since infancy. 

As Sue Bascombe told her story calmly and 
without the slightest attempt at embellish- 
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ment, she elicited the special admiration of the 
old judge, who remarked aside to the clerk; 
while she was on the stand, that he had seldom 
seen in the court-room a witness who so 
faithfully narrated the incidents within her 
own personal knowledge, without apparent 
design to affect the issue either one way or the 
other. The attorney-general vainly sought 
to induce her to strengthen her tale, and 
Palaver on cross-examination almost as 
vainly sought to lure her into some admission 
that would weaken it. She had said she did 
not recognize the man who entered the room 
on the night of the murder, but he was of low 
stature and heavily built. The State’s officer 
urged her to refresh her memory and state to 
the jury whether the intruder on that occa- 
sion was a white man or a negro. He asked 
her whether in the dim light, she could not 
distinguish features far enough to say that the 
face of the housebreaker was white and not 
black. He more than intimated that this was 
a highly important point in the chain of 
evidence, and if possible she should fix her 
memory on the incident, and undertake to say 
whether as she glanced back at the figure 
the impression made on her mind was not 
that it was a white man who was forcing his 
way into the room. The girl replied positive- 
ly and calmly that no such impression was 
made on her mind at the time; that as she 
glanced back hurriedly she saw the figure of a 
human being in the doorway; that it was the 


‘figure, not of a tall person, but of one whom 


she thought was rather below the average 
height. It impressed her also as being the 
figure of a stout man. It was a hasty glance 
she gave, and she could only trace the outline 
of a human form against the dim light in the 
hallway. Possibly, she admitted to Palaver, 
she might be mistaken as to its being a 
stout and not a slim figure, but she was 
not mistaken as to its being the 
figure of a man of low stature. She 
had seen the prisoner several times. before. 
and knew the negro, Kinchen, quite well, 
but she did not recognize either of them as 
being the person standing in the doorway. 
It would not have been possible, however, 
for her to have recognized the most intimate 
friend under the circumstances. 

The most hotly contested point in the pro- 
gress of the trial was as to whether the 
statement made by the widow Bascombe 
shortly before her death should go to the 
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jury as testimony. It was evident. from 
- the earnestness of the attorneys: on both 
sides that the decision of the judge on 
this question was of vital importance, and 
Sue was given a good rest while they 
argued the matter at length before the court. 


They glided into the sharp discussion so © 


quietly that the storm broke loose around her 
before she was aware of the fact that trouble 
was brewing. After she had detailed without 
interruption all of the incidents connected 
with thé murder of which she had personal 
knowledge, the attorney-general in a matter- 
of-course way propounded to her the follow- 
ing query: 

“Tl ask you, Miss Bascombe, whether 
your grandmother a short while before her 
death did not make a statement in your 
presence, in which she said that she recognized 
the prisoner as the man who broke into the 
house and dealt her the blow with an ax from 
which she afterward died?” 

‘*What’s that ? What’s that?” cried Palaver, 
whose attention for the moment had been 
diverted to something else. 

“I’m seeking to introduce,” replied the 
attorney-general, ‘‘the dying declaration of 
the widow Bascombe.” 

Palaver: ‘‘ Well, well, sir; suppose we first 
inquire in the usual fashion whether there was 
a dying declaration.” 

The attorney-general (rising and addressing 
the court): ““We propose to show, if the court 
please, that the widow Bascombe on the night 
of her death distinctly recognized the prisoner 
at the bar, had a conversation with him, told 
him she recognized him, and would have him 
punished for house-breaking and arson, and 
that he killed her to prevent her carrying her 
threat into execution; that he struck her a 
murderous blow with an ax, if the honorable 
court please——” 

Palaver (raising his arm and shaking his 
right hand nervously): “I object, I object.” 

Attorney-general: “Object to what? You 
will surely let me state to the court what I 
expect to prove by this witness?” 

Palaver (at white heat): “No, sir-ee. We'll 
do nothing of the kind, sir, Nothing of the 
kind. We insist, sir, that old Granny 
Bascombe never made any statement at all 
after she received the fatal blow,.and if she 
made any statement, sir, it was but the in- 
coherent rambling of one out of her head: that 
she did not talk at all, sir, and was incapable 
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of talking if she had wished to talk, and if she 
did talk she didn’t know what she was saying.. 
And we protest, sir, we do most emphatically 
protest, against having the minds of this jury 
prejudiced by the astounding statements of 
counsel. And we ask, sir, to the end that the 
minds of the jurors be not prejudiced by such 
astounding statements, that the jury retire 
under charge of the sheriff while we discuss 
this matter before the court.” 

The twelve jurors having been sent from 
the court-room, the attorney-general and 
Palaver now had it up and down before the 
learned -judge as to the admissibility of the 
evidence sought to be introduced by the State’s 
officer. First Palaver insisted that he had 
a right to qualify the witness and ascertain 
from her whether her grandmother made any 
statement on the last day or night of her life, 
and if so whether such statement was made 
under circumstances that entitled it to be 
introduced now as the dying declaration of the 
old lady. The court agreeing with him as to 
this he proceeded to interrogate the young lady 
in the absence of the jury. 

Palaver: “T’ll ask you, Miss Batson——” 

Witness, interrupting: ‘“‘Miss Bascombe.”’ 

Palaver: ‘“‘Very well, then, Bascombe, 
Bascombe. [I'll ask you, Miss—ah—Bas- 
combe, whether or not your grandmother 
made any statement shortly before her death 
in connection with the matter at hand— 
whether she undertook to tell how the blow 
resulting in her death was given, and by whom 
it was given? I'll ask you if she told at all 
how the thing occurred?” 

The witness: “She did.” 

Palaver: “‘T’ll ask you whether at the 
time she made this statement she was in your 
opinion in her right mind—whether she knew 
what she was about?” => 

The witness: ‘She was entirely at herself, 
and fully conscious of what she was saying.” 

Palaver: ‘‘ You are quite sure, then, Miss— 
ah—Batson—Bascombe—that your grand- 
mother was compos mentis when she delivered 
this utterance ?” 

The witness: 
sir.” 

Palaver: “You think the old lady knew 
what she was talking about?” 

The witness: ‘‘I am quite sure she did.”’ 

Palaver: ‘“‘ I will ask you, Miss—ah—Miss 
ah—Bascombe, whether this utterance of 
your grandmother was delivered in view of 


“T do not understand you, 
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approaching death—whether she thought her 
earthly existence was soon to terminate, and 
so thinking she made to those present a dying 
declaration in order that her testimony in 
the case might not be lost engirely ?” 

The witness: “‘Why, no, I cannot say that 
my grandmother’s statement was made under 
the impression that she was soon to die. On 
the contrary, she was quite hopeful, and, I 
think, expected to recover from the wound 
she received.” 

Palaver: ’’Did she say anything which 
would indicate to you that she either expected 
to recover or considered her wound fatal?” 

The witness: ‘Yes; when I asked her a 
short while before her death if she wasn’t 
better, she replied that she was, and expected 
to continue to improve. And she asserted 
several times during the afternoon and night 
that it was her purpose to appear in court and 
testify against the prisoner here.” 

Palaver (inching his chair closer to the 
witness and putting his hand behind his ear 
as if he wished to lose not a syllable of her 
reply): “Ah—ah; beg pardon. Say that 
again, say that again.” 

The witness: “I say my grandmother 
did not seem to consider her wound fatal, 
but on the contrary expressed herself as con- 
fident that she would recover, and more than 
that, announced that she expected to appear 
in court and testify against this man, Johan 
Ankerstrom.” 

Palaver (waving his hand and smiling 
triumphantly): “That will do; that will do. 
You may stand aside, Miss—ah—Bassford.” 

The attorney-general: “Wait a little, wait 
a little. You say, Miss Bascombe, that your 
grandmother was desperately wounded.” 

The witness: ‘She was indeed, sir.” 

The attorney-general: ‘You all thought 
her wound fatal ?” 

The witness: “We. certainly did, sir.” 

The attorney-general: ‘The doctor thought 
so?” 

The witness: “‘He said so when he first saw 
her. After a while, though, he seemed to 
think there was some chance for her life, and 
so indeed did we all. She was so strong, and 
so confident herself, that she inspired us with 
a little hope.” 

The attorney-general: “Still her wound was 
of such a fearful nature that there could have 
been no other reasonable expectation from 
the start except that death would follow?” 
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The witness: ‘ That is certainly true.” 

The attorney-general: “Your grandmother 
in her statement declared that she recognized 
the prisoner here as her assailant, did she 
not?” 

The witness: “Shall I state what my grand- 
mother said on this subject?” 

The attorney-general: “Yes, go on, and 
tell what she said.” 

The witness: “‘She said when she saw the 
house on fire, and turned back, the prisoner 
here ran out to meet her, with an ax in his 
hand. She cried to him—I will endeavor to 
give her exact language—‘I know you, you 
low-lived scoundrel, and I’ll have the law on 
you for this night’s work.’ When she said 
that the prisoner used some insulting ex- 
pression, which my grandmother did not 
repeat, and struck her a violent blow with 
his ax. ” 

The attorney-general; ‘Your grandmother 
recovered consciousness some hours after the 
blow was struck, and, as I am informed, 
made a statement to those about her of all 
the facts connected with the crime. I'll ask 
you if this statement was a clear and connected 
one, made of her own volition, or was it drawn 
from her in reply to frequent questioning?” 

The witness: “It was a clear and connected 
statement, made of her own volition. I tried 
to induce her to stop, thinking so much talking 
might injure her, but she persisted, and would 
not cease until she had given us all the facts 
within her knowledge. She was much incensed 
at the hanging of the negro, Kinchen, by the 
mob, and told her story, I think, to show what 
cruel i injustice had thus been done an innocent 
person.’ 

The attorney-general: “That will %, 
Miss Bascombe.”’ 

Palaver: (addressing the court): ‘Well 
if this is a dying declaration then I’m free to 
say, if the honorable court please, that I’ve been 
in error all my life as to what a dying declara- 
tion was.’ 

At that the fun began, for the attorney- 
general promptly rose and said if this was not 
a dying declaration, then he was badly mis- 
taken as to what a dying declaration was. 
Palaver insisted that according to all the 
authorities a dying declaration could only 
be introduced subsequently as evidence in 
court when the declarant was in extremis at 
the time of making it, and not only in extremis, 
but fully conscious of the fact that death was 
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nigh, and in that solemn frame of mind which 
would be the necessary result of such a con- 
viction. ‘The serious frame of mind that would 
be necessarily induced by the consciousness 
of approaching death was the very essence 
of a dying or death-bed declaration. The 
solemnity of such an occasion was supposed 
“to equal the sanctity of an oath in open court, 
and therefore the law permitted genuine 
’ dying declarations to be introduced as evidence 
_where in consequence of intervening death it 
‘was impossible to’ have the declarant sworn 
‘and examined in open court. Now, here was 
‘an old woman who not only was not influenced 
‘by the solemn impression that she was about 
‘to die, but who stoutly persisted that she in- 
‘tended to live, and further that she intended 
to come to court and testify against the prisoner 
“Her statement, whatever it was, was certainly 
_not considered by her to be a dying declaration 
and therefore could not be taken here as a 
dying declaration. It would be a contradiction 
‘in terms to hold that she could intentionally 
“deliver to those gathered about her a solemn 
death-bed statement when she herself at the 
“time was not conscious of the fact that she was 
upon her death-bed. All this and much more 
Palaver urged with great vehemence before 
“the court, .and to him the attorney-general 
with much force and logic did make reply. 
The old rule, he conceded, had been as 
“insisted upon by the counsel for the prisoner, 
but many of these inflexible old rules had 
’ been modified, or done away with, by modern 
‘decisions. A dying declaration now was a 
“serious statement made by one who when 
~ making it was actually at the point of death 
and who was soon afterward taken by death 
‘beyond the jurisdiction of the court. Such 
statements, no matter what might have been 
the frame of mind of the person uttering them, 
should always be critically weighed, since 
there was no opportunity to examine: the 
‘informant’ in open court. But at least the 
reason for admitting them as evidence’ at all 
“ was not the fanciful one given by the prisoner’s 
 courisel, but arose from the very necessity of 
“the case. The interpreters of the law, in 
“weighing the offer to introduce such testimony, 
“found in most cases that they must either 
reject credible statements of the highest im- 
_ portance in the elucidation of the issue, or 
* they must permit, contrary to usage, the jury 
' to weigh as evidence matter that had not been 
“received from’ the lips of sworn witnesses 
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before them. In the interest of justice the 
most liberal judges of the present day chose 
the latter alternative, but in so doing allowed 
the declarations received to be thoroughly 


sifted, so that the jury might know precisely 


how much importance to attach to them. 
If they were wrung from the dying informant. 
by frequent questioning, if they were uttered 
in the broken intervals of fever, if they were 
in themselves contradictory, if they were in- 
consistent with other indisputable facts in the 
case, intelligent jurors would attach but little 
weight to them. If they were the clear and 
connected utterances of reliable persons, if 
they were spoken with no other apparent 
motive than a desire to tell the truth, if they 
were not improbable in themselves, and not 
inconsistent with other established facts in the 
case, they would be entitled to, and doubtless 
would receive, much consideration from the 
triers of the cause. To say that such state- 
ments should not be received at all as evidence 
would be oftentimes to screen the guilty and 
defeat the very purpose for which criminal 
courts were organized. Take the case now 
before us, and see how shocking to the con- 
science would be the application of the rule 
for which the. prisoner’s counsel contends. 
Here in a retired country neighborhood has 
been committed the double crimes of house- 
breaking and house-burning, two of the 
gravest felonies known to the law. The per- 
petrator of these outrages was recognized by 
the brave old woman whose home he had 
ruthlessly destroyed at midnight. Standing 
there unbefriended and alone with the villain, 
here sole thought was that the law of her State 
would avenge her, and she had the courage 
to tell him that she would appeal to that law 
against him. What next followed? Why, 
if the court please, to prevent her appeal to the 
courts of her State hexraised his murderous 
ax and cleft her skwit in twain. He fled, 


‘thinking he had killed her where she stood, 


but fortunately before she left this earth she 
recovered her strength a little, and delivered 
to those about her a plain unvarnished tale, 
setting forth the night’s incidents in detail and 
informing them of the real author of the crime. 
It is this plain statement, which carried con- 
viction with it, that we seek now to introduce 
before the jury as evidence. If your honor 
holds this may not be done, then Johan 
Ankerstrom has accomplished the very object 
he had in view when he slew the brave old 
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widow in the glare of her burning home, and 
he has accomplished it—your honor cannot 
be offended if I say so—by the aid of the 
court. 

Palaver replied, and the attorney-general 
rejoined, and so they had it, the counsel 
for the State and the counsel for the prisoner, 
for the space of considerably more than an 
hour. They strove mightily, for each felt that 
the final result in all probability depended on 
the decision of the court as to the admission 
or rejection of this dying declaration. They 
talked at the learned judge and over the head 
of Sue Bascombe, who sat immediately below 
his Honor, and facing in the same direction 
ashe. It would have been trying to some young 
women to sit for such a length of time bolt 
upright in a high arm-chair fronting two 
pugnacious lawyers whose arguments were 
addressed, so far as the bystanders could 
determine, as much to herself as the court. 

Miss Bascombe, however, resigned herself 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
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calmly to the situation and seemed to be much 
interested in the discussion. She had never 
before heard of a dying declaration, and did 
not understand the legal significance attached 
to the term. Now she was. much concerned 
in finding out whether it was essential that 
persons making such declaration should know 
themselves to be in extremis at the time of 
delivering the utterance, or whether it was 
sufficient if they actually were in extremis and 
told a connected story to those in attendance. 
She weighed the arguments pro and con as the 
discussion proceeded, and by the time the 
lawyers were short of ideas and out of breath 
had reached the conclusion in her own mind 
that by all the rules of justice and common 
sense her grandmother’s statement should be 
allowed to go to the jury as evidence. So the 
learned judge, sitting just behind her, ruled 
when it finally came his turn to speak, and 
Sue was glad to find so sensible. a person 
holding the scales of justice. - 


BUT THE LATTER GRANTS 


HIMSELF A RESPITE OF A YEAR OR SO. 


ANKERSTROM during all the ups and downs 
of the long trial maintained his same stolid 
demeanor and seemed to be not very particular 
which side won in the frequent tilts between 
Palaver and the attorney-general. He ap- 
peared to rather enjoy the whole as a free 
show gotten up for his benefit, and grinned 


quite often at the discomforture of his own 


counsel when some thrust of the State’s officer 
brought the former to grief. The theory of the 
defense was that the right man had already 
been hung for the murder, and Palaver brought 
forward every circumstance that would assist 
him in getting this notion into the heads of the 
jury. He bothered the witnesses no little 
as to the precise words uttered by old Mrs. 
Bascombe when she told of the tragedy. 
“Are you certain she said that?” “Now, 
didn’t she say this?” he would inquire again 
and again in his most aggressive manner. 
He succeeded in working one or two of those 
whom he badgered into a display of temper, 
and that was nuts for Palaver. 

“Now tell me, sir, just how this thing was,” 
he said provokingly to one irascible witness. 
“Just begin at the beginning, and tell me all 
about it.” 


“T’ve done told you three times, and I’m 
not going to tell you any more.’ 

“Til ask you, sir, if the old lady didn’t say 
she thought it was Ankerstrom, but it might 
have been Kinchen?” 

“No, she didn’t.” 

“Didn’t she say positively at first that it was 
Kinchen?” 

“No, she didn’t.” 

“Then how did you come to hang Kinchen’ ? 

“T didn’t have no hand in it.” 

“You didn’t; hey? Well then, sir, who 
did have a hand in it?” 

“T dunno.” 

“‘Wasn’t you there that night ?” 

“TI was standin’ round, jest for curiosity 
like.” 

“You didn’t take any part in. the proceed 
ings?” 

“T never teched the nigger from fust to last.” ud 

“Didn’t you encourage others to. hang 
him?” 

“T had-nothing to do with it, I tell ™ ae 

“What was you doing there.” 

“None of your business.” ‘ 

“What were you doing out. from home: thai 
night ?”’., ; +. 
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“No odds what I was doing.” 

“You went to bed at the usual hour that 
night, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You got up afterwards and left home?” 

“Yes I did.” 

- “Are you in the habit of getting up out of 
bed and rambling about over the country 
at night?” 

“No, I ain’t. I tend to my own business 
and leave other folks to tend to theirs.” 

“You were‘ ’tendin’ to your own business.’ 
when you left home that night ?” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

“Your business was to go out and help 
hang Sandy Kinchen?” 

“T had nothing to do with it, I tell you.” 

“Don’t you know you were the foremost 
man in the crowd that night?” 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes, you.” 

The witness here reared back in his chair, 
stuck his thumbs under his galluses and stared 
at the lawyer ferociously for a few moments. 
“‘Who said that?” he inquired of the attor- 


“Never mind who said it. 
if it isn’t a fact?” 

“No, it ain’t no fact,” rejoined the witness, 
exasperated beyond all measure. “It’s a 
infernal lie, and I can whip the man that 
started it. If you want me I'll go farther 
than that.” 

“Well, go further.” 

“T b’lieve,” said the witness, pointing his 
finger at the lawyer, “you’re the man that 
started it.” 

Here there was a great guffaw behind the 
bar, in which the attorney-general and most 
of the lawyers joined heartily. 

“If the court please,” said Palaver, rising 
and addressing the judge with dignity, “I 
would like to have this witness respond to 
my questions without indulging in billings- 
gate here in the court-room. It is difficult, 
if the honorable court please, to make pro- 
gress in a trial when witnesses persist in using 


disrespectful _ language toward counsel em- 
ployed in the case.” 

“You begun it,” interrupted the witness. 

‘“*Mr. Sheriff,” remarked Palaver, address- 
ing that functionary severely, ‘will you please 
give us order in the court-room?” 

The sheriff here tapped the obstreperous 
witness on the shoulder and cautioned him 


I'll ask you 
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to hold his tongue or he might find himself 
a sufferer from his rashness. The judge 
hastily folded the newspaper which he had 
been quietly perusing for half an hour and 
lectured the witness soundly for his unbecom- 
ing behavior. When this was through Pa- 
laver took him in hand again, and exasper- 
ated him again, and again appealed to the 
court to make him behave. By the time this 
racket had been worked on him a few times: 
the witness was in good fighting trim, and 
when he was finally dismissed he took occa- 
sion to pass by the chair of Palaver, and in- 
formed him in tones not particularly con- 
fidential that he would like to see him out- 
side the door when court adjourned. . The 
lawyer did not respond at all to this pleasing 
invitation. At the noon recess he left the 
court-room by a side door, walking arm-in- 
arm with a brother attorney, and continued 
busily discussing with him some proposition 
of law until the two reached the tavern. : 

The trial lasted more than a week, and 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested 
by the opposing attorneys. Palaver, after 
the admission of the dying declaration of the 
widow Bascombe, fought with desperation. 
He was a most resourceful man, and his genius 
always shone resplendent when his case was 
well-nigh hopeless. His client possessed a 
countenance that would have justified a jury 
in inflicting capital punishment upon him if 
there had been no facts upon which to base 
such a verdict. With the damning proof 
against him here, however, his conviction, 
to every one except his sanguine attorney, 
seemed a foregone conclusion. Day by day 
the case dragged on. Witness after witness 
testified, and when all were through the at- 
torneys in able arguments before the jury 
reviewed the evidence, gave prominence to 
such parts as they wished to bring out, skill- 
fully hid damaging facts, placed violent con- 
struction upon many plain words in the Eng- 
lish language, abused and flattered the un- 
fortunates who had been called to testify, 
and on the whole so befuddled the jurors 
that several of these finally were at a loss to 
know whom they were trying, whether the 
prisoner, the witnesses or the judge. 

The behavior of Absalom Slowboy dur- 
ing the progress of the trial was such as to 
excite both notice and comment from his 
brother attorneys. On the morning after 
Miss Bascombe testified he came into court 
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with his Sunday clothes on and his hair 
parted in the middle. On the following morn- 
ing he wore a buttonhole bouquet and carried 
on his open countenance a conscious expres- 
sion, which indicated that he thought he was 
being observed. Once while the young lady 
was on the stand he undertook to propound 
a few questions to her, but was so embar- 
rassed by her calm replies that he abandoned 
the effort in confusion. When it came his 
turn to address the court and jury, he forgot 
himself and made a strong legal argument, 
but was again, toward the conclusion, nearly 
knocked off his pins by the discovery that 
he had the close attention of Miss Bascombe. 
Altogether, his deportment, while not in the 
least discreditable, was unaccountable, and 
perhaps, in all the crowded court-room there 
was but one individual who comprehended 
the why and the wherefore of his singular 
behavior. That individual, I should per- 
haps add by way of explanation, was not 
Absalom Slowboy himself. 

All things in this world must have an end, 
and it came to.pass after several days of 
weary, forensic struggle that the judge, late 
one afternoon, delivered his charge to the 
jury. It was a long document, defining the 
law as to murder in the first degree, murder 
in the second degree, voluntary manslaughter, 
involuntary manslaughter, excusable homi- 
cide, assault and battery, provocation, ex- 
tenuation, justification, malice aforethought, 
reasonable doubt, insanity, delirium tremens 
and divers other matters, having little if any 
bearing that the jurors could see upon the 
main question at issue. This the learned 
judge did, not that he thought all these things 
were pertinent to the issue, but that frequent 
reversals by the supreme court of the state had 
brought him to the conclusion that it was 
better to have too much in his charges than 
too little. When he had finished he sent the 
jury to the tavern for the mght and adjourned 
the court. 

The following morning at nine o’clock court 
met pursuant to adjournment, present and 
presiding, the honorable judge of the Twenty- 
second Judicial Circuit of Tennessee. Where- 
upon came the jury before impaneled in the 
cause, to wit, John Doe, Richard Roe, etc., 
and the defendant in custody appeared at 
the bar of the court. 

Palaver and all the attorneys, as well as 
most of the bystanders behind the bar, rose 
to their feet as the jurors filed into the court- 
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room and stood watching anxiously the face 
of each member as he responded to his name 
at the call of the clerk. 

“Have you agreed, gentlemen?” inquired 
the clerk of the foreman of the jury when the 
roll call was finished. 

“We have,” responded the foreman. 

“We find the defendant guilty of murder 
in the first degree as charged in the bill of in- 
dictment.” 

“So say you all, gentlemen?” further in- 
quired the clerk; and each of the other jurors 
bowed his head in acquiescence. 

There was a slight demonstration of ap- 
proval from behind the bar, which was in- 
stantly checked by the sheriff. 

“Poll the jury, Mr. Clerk,” demanded the 
attorney-general. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Palaver. 

“Poll the jury, Mr. Clerk,” again de- 
manded the attorney-general. 

The clerk then called upon each of the 
jurors by name, and each when interrogated 
declared that he had assented to the verdict 
announced by the foreman. 

The law did not demand the precaution 
of having each juror speak for himself, but 
if this had not been done in the present in- 
stance, Palaver would soon have had the 
affidavits of half of them to the effect that 
they were not entirely satisfied with the ver- 
dict as rendered, but would have preferred 
some other solution of the knotty problem 
before them. Such affidavits are not diffi- 
cult to procure, for in the composition of 
every jury will be found certain good natured 
individuals who while in consultation will 
agree to any sort of verdict to oblige their 
fellows, and when subsequently discharged 
will sign their names to any sort of paper to 
oblige somebody else. “To head off such 
amiable individuals, a careful prosecuting 
attorney will in every grave case require each 
juror to speak out for himself in open court, 
so that if any one of them should consent 
afterward to alter his verdict he would, as 
Dogberry says, “write himself down an ass.” 

As soon as the jury was discharged, and 
while most of the members were still in the 
court-room, Palaver got the ear of the court 
and asked for a new trial, saying he was 
utterly astounded at the verdict just ren- 
dered. The judge inquired if he wished to 
argue his motion for a new trial, and the ex! 
asperated attorney replied that he did not 
wish to do so at length, He had no other 
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objection to urge against the verdict, he said, 
than that it was in the teeth of law and jus- 
tice. The learned judge, at that, overruled 
the motion for a new trial. Whereupon the 
lawyér moved the court in arrest of judgment, 
saying his only ground for such motion was 
that the verdict was in the teeth of law and 
justice, and no judgment could be pro- 
nounced by the court upon it. Whereupon 
the learned judge overruled the motion in 
arrest of judgment, saying he thought judg- 
ment could be pronounced upon it, and 
would be at the proper time. Whereupon 
the attorney, having no other motions to fall 
back on, sat down in his chair and glared at 
the court for a while, and then bent his glance 
downward toward the floor like a deeply in- 
jured individual who has it not in his power 
to help himself. 

Later in the day, Ankerstrom was brought 
to the bar of the court, and the judge pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon him. Pa- 
laver by this time had recovered his equani- 
mity, and stood close by his client with a con- 
fident smile on his face. The voice of the 
judge trembled as he addressed the prisoner, 
for it is a serious thing to look a fellow crea- 
ture in the face and pronounce words which 
when carried into execution will end his 
earthly existence. To coolly sentence a hu- 
man being to death is a good deal like com- 
mitting murder in the first degree yourself, 
and the humane judge in this case evidently 
discharged with the utmost reluctance the 
painful task that the law imposed on him. 
Ankerstrom, however, stood unmoved, and 
grinned in the judge’s face as in deeply sol- 
emn tones he heard his own doom pro- 
nounced. He had been no doubt buoyed 
up for the ordeal by his attorney’s assurance 
that the supreme court would set aside the 
verdict that had been rendered against him, 
and he knew at any rate that an appeal was 
his privilege, and that the hangman’s grip 
would not be felt about his throat just yet. 
Having a little more time on earth, he could 
afford to be insolent for the present, and so 
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he distorted his hideous features into a dis- 
respectful grin, and listened as if to the re- 
cital of a good joke, when the judge in meas- 
ured words informed him that at 2 o’clock 
p. m., on a certain Friday not far off, he would 
be taken from his cell in the county jail to 
a gallows that would be erected for him, 
and there hung by the neck until he was dead. 

When sentence had been pronounced, Pa- 
laver in the blandest tone imaginable prayed 
an appeal to the next term of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, which prayer the judge— 
not having it in his power to refuse—was 
pleased to grant. It was understood be- 
tween counsel that the bill of exceptions would 
be made ready for the judge’s signature by 
the following Saturday, that being the last 
day of the term, and the prisoner, Anker- 
strom, was thereupon remanded to jail. 

As he passed out of the court-room in cus- 
tody of the sheriff, a little incident occurred 
which removed the ugly smirk from the pris- 
oner’s face and showed him to the crowd as 
the ill-natured brute he was. Pete Kinchen 
and his little dog were among the idlers in 
the lower hall, and as Jineral Beauregard 
caught sight of his old enemy approaching, 
he first cocked his eye at him to make sure 
he was not mistaken, and then making a sud- 
den dash upon him, gripped him with his 
sharp teeth by the calf of the leg. Cross- 
eyed Jack raised a savage yell and plunged 
after the dog, who had wisely taken to his 
heels as soon as he tasted his enemy’s blood. 
The sheriff pursued his prisoner and brought 
him to a halt, whereupon the latter stamped 
his feet, raved, and fell into such an ungov- 
ernable fit of passion as shocked and aston- 
ished all those about him. Pete Kinchen 
retreated precipitately, and at a safe distance 
kept a fearful eye on the brute, but Jineral 
Beauregard fled far beyond the court-house 
premises, and th ‘wo friends did not meet 
again until late th«* +vening, when as the 
negro lad was leav. town a sharp-nosed 
fox terrier unexpecte_y joined him in the 
suburbs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH THERE IS MUCH RASH COUNSEL, AND SOME SAGE COUNSEL, FOLLOWED 
BY A PRUDENT CONCLUSION. 


HE territory which comprises the state 
of Tennessee, like that which embraced 
ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts. 


These are officially recognized by the 
constitution and statute laws, and are therein 
termed the grand divisions of the state. 
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All that section lying east of the range 
of Cumberland mountains is styled East 
Tennessee; that lying between this range of 
mountains and the Tennessee river is called 
Middle Tennessee; that lying west of the 
Tennessee river is called West Tennessee. 
The supreme court of the state is a peram- 
bulating body, sitting during the late summer 
and fall months at Knoxville in East Ten- 
nessee; during the winter months at Nash- 


ville in Middle Tennessee; and during the , 


spring and early summer at Jackson in West 
Tennessee. When Ankerstrom therefore 
appealed through his attorney from the sen- 
tence of the circuit judge inflicting the death 
penalty upon him, he by the exercise of this 
constitutional right suspended the execution 
of the sentence until at least the following 
December. The supreme court did not meet 
at Nashville until the first Monday of that 
month, and as it would find appeals awaiting 
it from every county in the middle division 
of the state the probability was that the An- 
kerstrom case would not be reached until some 
weeks later than the first of December, per- 
haps not until the Spring of the following 
year, as the court at Nashville usually ad- 
journed in April. Cross-eyed Jack - could 
therefore afford to draw a sigh of relief when 
his lawyer informed him that, although the 
unrighteous judge might order him to be 
hung by the neck in one brief month from the 
death sentence, he had it in his power, with- 
out asking anybody’s leave, to lengthen that 
month into almost, if not quite, a year. Many 
good people would die natural deaths in a 
year, and John Ankerstrom himself, if he 
had been correctly informed, would have to 
die sometime. Therefore why should he 
foolishly worry now over a fate which cer- 
tainly would not befall him until nearly a 
twelvemonth had rolled away, and which 


might never befall him at all. Hope springs. 


eternal in the human breast, and the hang- 
man’s grip, which seemed to tighten about 
his throat when he heard the jury’s verdict, 
now grew so lax that he swaggered and 
grinned as he left the court-room, thereby 
winning for himself with some thoughtless 
people the reputation of being a very cour- 
ageous sort of fellow. 

Even if the brutal malefactor had been 
inclined to give way to despondency, the 
buoyancy of his sanguine attorney would cer- 
tainly have revived fading hope in his bosom. 
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“T tell you what,” cried Palaver to a group 
of brother attorneys and others when court 
had adjourned, “I wouldn’t have had it 
otherwise, for the best horse in town. It’s 
just exactly as it should be,. and couldn’t 
have turned out better if I had fixed it all 
myself. It will be next January, at the very 
earliest, before the supreme court can reach 
this case. Then they are dead. sure to re- 
verse—they couldn’t help it if they would— , 
and the papers will get back down here about - 
next May. The clerk up there of course will 
not send us formal notice of the decision until 
after the minutes of the term are signed, . 
which will be sometime in April. Having 
a lot of this sort of thing to do, it will be May 
before he gets to us, so that the case will stand . 
for trial again before a jury in this county at 
the June term next year. By. that time the 
prejudice against the man will have died out, 
witnesses and everybody else will have, lost 
interest in the case, and I’ll get an acquittal 
as easy as winkin’. No doubt about it, 
Not a bit; not a damned bit.” 

“Suppose, colonel,” asked a doubting 
Thomas, ‘“‘the supreme court should affirm 
the verdict just rendered?” 

- “Pl suppose nothing of the kind, sir; 
nothing of the kind, sir. Nobody but an 
infernal fool would suppose anything of the | 
kind. sir, Will the supreme court of this 
state eat its own words, sir? Will it over- 
turn a line of decisions as long as the history 
of England, sir?” ; 

“Our circuit judge is no fool,” protested 
the individual who was inclined to take issue 
with the colonel. 

Colonel Palaver looked cautiously about 
him before replying. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, lowering his voice 
to an almost confidential tone, ‘‘I don’t wish 
to be disrespectful, but the old man’s time. 
is nearly out. . Just at present, you see, he: 


would rather be reversed by the supreme 


court than bring down on himself the wrath 
of two or three hundred voters. It’s all right , 
though, gentlemen—a-ll-ll right. If my man 
was turned loose right now, these Marrow- 
bone fellows would kill him if they had to 
tear the court-house down to get at .him. 
Next year he'll go forth a free man, and 
there’ll be none to molest him or make him 
afraid. None to molest him, sir; not one, 
not one. Nota single one, sir; nota damnéd 
one, sir. Mark my prediction, sir; mark 
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my prediction. The state of Tennessee will 
board Johan Ankerstrom another year, and 
then he’ll be at liberty to go wherever he 
chooses.” 

Teddy McIntosh and Templeton happened 
to be passing hurriedly through the lower 
hall of the court-house, and heard the con- 
fident address of the lawyer to the group of 
bystanders about him. That is, they heard 
the most of it, but left in disgust before the 
lawyer ended, and soon had mounted their 
horses and taken their road homeward. 

Palaver had another auditor, however, 
who was by no means disgusted with his re- 
marks, but heard him eagerly and most at- 
tentively, to the end. This was an old gen- 
tleman of brisk manner, who, being on the 
outer edge of the assemblage, and little of 
stature, could neither see nor be seen by the 
speaker. While the lawyer was freely giv- 
ing vent to his feelings, and making confident 
predictions as to what was going to transpire 
at the expiration of a twelvemonth, the agile 
old gentleman smiled and smiled, and bobbed 
up and down like a supple jack, and spread 
his hands and worked his countenance into 

‘manifold expressions, all indicating hearty 


approval of the sentiments being uttered. - 


When the attorney had concluded, the little 
old man was no longer able to work off his 
enthusiasm by dumb show, but b gm J 
‘felt impelled to voice his 

“Hear de vords uff de vise man,” he pro- 
claimed, as Palaver was leaving the court- 
house. ‘Hear him vot he say, shentlemun, 
for he speak de trute. A leetle vile de vicked 
vill perrosper. A leetle vile dey flourish like 
der ger-reen pay tree; den dey gits upthripped 
and down dey go. But de plessing off Cot 
vill pe upon de righteous man, and in de eend 
he vill holt his head up and valk proud. Mark 
dat, mine frients, mine coot Kerristian frients. 
It is de eend vot tells de tale. Pay me atten- 
tion, mine coot Kerristian frients. Dis day 
you may pe in deep throoble, but vait for de 
eend, vait for de eend. Pime-py terreckerly 
you pe free as de ’appy pird. Zo, mine 
frients, let effery man pe coot. It is de best 
vay. Let him luff his neighbor and keep all 
de ten coommanderments, and de piessing 
uff Cot vill pe upon him, and de shuper-eme 
court of de state vill stand py him.” 

As the little old gentleman delivered this 
heartfelt though slightly scattering address, 
a few of those who heard him whispered to 
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others that he was the father of the individual 
that had just been convicted, and moreover 
that he was a very pious old man, highly es- 
teemed in the country from which he hailed. 
Teddy McIntosh and Templeton, as they 
journeyed homeward, fell naturally into dis- 
course ypon the long trial, and the appeal 
from the verdict of the jury, and the lawyer’s 
confident prediction as to what the outcome 
of this appeal would be. They were both 
disheartened at the certainty of another year’s 


.delay, and by the strong probability, as they 


thought, that the murderer of the widow Bas- 
combe would eventually escape the gallows. 

‘“‘What’s the use of waiting any longer?” 
cried Teddy McIntosh impatiently. ‘You 
heard what that infernal old lawyer said. 
Another full year must roll around, and at 
the end of that time the chances are ten to 
one that Cross-eyed Jack will go scot free, 
instead of being made to suffer for his devil- 
ish deed. Things are going to the bad in 
our country because all the rascals, black 
and white, have ‘concluded they can’t be 
punished. I say let’s prove to ’em tha‘ a 
monstrous crime like the murder of the widow 
Bascombe can be punished, and will be pun- 
ished, if no‘ by lawful means then by good 
citizens outside of the law.” 

“I’m half inclined to agree with you,” re- 
plied Mr. Bob Lee Templeton. “Once I 
was dead against you fellows for assuming 
to take the law into your own hands, but now 
I see you have a good deal of reason on your 
side. That was a dreadful mistake in the 
Kinchen matter, but if we’d had our klan 
organized then, Kinchen wouldn’t have been 
hung.” 

“True enough,” responded Teddy. ‘We 
did go off half cocked that time, as you say, 
but nobody can accuse us of being in too big 
a hurry if we throttle Cross-eyed Jack a year 
after the old woman he murdered has been 
put under the ground. His crime has been 
most abundantly proven in open court. 
Twelve jurors have set on him, and pro- 
nounced him guilty; the old judge has sen- 
tenced him to be hung; and still it seems the 
law can’t make up its mind to choke the wind 
out of him. I’m ready if the law ain’t, and 
I say if we’re ever going to do anything the 
time has come for us to act.” 

“T’m strongly inclined to be with you,” 
cried Mr. Bob Lee Templeton. 

“When I thought of that baboon-looking 
































































devil striking down the good old widow Bas- 
‘combe in the middle of the night, and run- 
ning Miss Sue off to the woods barefooted, 
I was a mind to pistol him right there in the 
court-house. And I’m a mind now, by Jupi- 
ter, to make cold meat of the black-hearted 
scamp just as soon as ever, by fair means or 
foul, we can lay hands on him.” 

“I’m with you,” cried Mr, Bob Lee Tem- 
pleton. 

“Then we'll get five of our men to sign a 
petition asking the Grand Cyclops to call a 
meeting of the klan. At the meeting no mat- 
ter what Ran Pearson may say, we'll detail 
a dozen trusty fellows to take this murderous 
Dutchman out of jail and hang him. [ll 
be one of the dozen.” 

“How shall we. get him out of we in- 
quired Templeton. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
sponded Teddy. “If folks are in dead earn- 
est they can do most anything.” 

The speaker being in dead earnest, it was 
not many days before a request in writing, 
signed by the requisite number of members, 
was presented to the august individual styled 
The Grand Cyclops of the Klan, asking him 
to call a meeting of the brotherhood to con- 
sider business of pressing importance. In 
about two weeks they assembled on the sum- 
mit of Dead Man’s Knob, and with much 
earnestness debated the question that Mc- 
Intosh presented for their consideration. 
The remarks made by Lawyer Palaver were 
faithfully reported and commented upon with 
much asperity. There was intense indigna- 
tion in the community now over the law’s 
delay, and a profound conviction, whether 
well or ill founded, that the verdict recently 
rendered would not be permitted to stand, 
but would be reversed upon one of those legal 
quibbles which were always available to 
shrewd attorneys who were employed to 
shield the guilty. Even if it was certain, 
it was urged, that the judgment against 
Ankerstrom would be affirmed, it would be 
much better to send him out of the world at 
once, and thus teach a wholesome lesson to 
other tramps and vagabonds who were prowl- 
ing about the country, and who were fast 
being educated into the idea that they could 
commit any kind of an outrage with impunity. 
But as it was more than doubtful what the 
decision of the supreme tribunal of the state 
would be, it was certainly incumbent on 
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those who had banded together for the sup- 
pression of crime to assume the responsi- 
bility for the punishment of this guilty scoun- 
drel and not wait a year longer i in the hope 
that the law at the expiration of that time 
might see fit to execute its own mandate. 
Pearson and his two coadjutors listened 
gravely while speedy action was being urged, 
and so vehement was the demand that the 
klan should not procrastinate longer, that it 
was difficult for the three judicial officers to 
stem the torrent of indignation and announce 
unequivocally that they would give their 
sanction to no action in the Ankerstrom 
matter until after the decision of the supreme 
court. Trying as the delay had been, Pear- 
son was decidedly of the opinion that the 
murderer of Mrs. Bascombe should not be 
taken from the custody of the law and hung 
by an irresponsible body of men until it was 
plainly demonstrated that punishment would 
never be administered through the regular 
legal channels. He deemed it inexpedient, 
however, to’ proclaim such a determination 
just now, and after a somewhat protracted 
conference with his colleagues announced it 
as their joint conclusion that a committee of 
three discreet persons be appointed, whose 
duty it should be to ascertain all the surround- 
ings of the prison where the murderer lay 
confined, and, further, after investigation, 
to devise means by which—if such course 
should be subsequently determined upon— 
the klan might obtain control of the person of 
the prisoner to the end that he be properly 
dealt with. Pearson further said it was a 
very grave step they were about to take, or 
that they were considering the propriety of 
taking, and he himself would as speedily as 
possible make inquiry of certain of his ac- 
quaintances well versed in the law, and get 
their opinion of what the decision of the su- 
preme court in the case probably would be: 
He was inclined to think that little weight 
should be attached to the braggadocio talk 
of the lawyer employed to save the prisoner 
from the punishment so richly deserved, but 
before he spoke with assurance on this point 
he would like to be better informed than he 
was at present. In the meantime, the com- 
mittee suggested might make thorough in- 
vestigation, and be prepared to report at a 
subsequent meeting of the klan, so that if 
any action was then determined upon it might 
be prompt and efficient. 
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This conclusion, or advice, was by no 
means satisfactory to the impatient men, 
who now longed to wreak vengeance on An- 
kerstrom, but they accepted it, as it pointed 
to a time not far distant, when summary action 
would be taken, and also set a few of their 
number to the work of preparing the way for 
such action whenever it was determined upon. 

Pearson was convinced that their wrath 
would be in a measure appeased if he 
could postpone the time for announcing 
a positive conclusion, and could set a 
few of them at work in the interim, and 
thus his main purpose in making .the 
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suggestion for a committee of inves- 
tigation was accomplished. The Grand Cy- 
clops appointed a committee of three, with 
Teddy McIntosh at the head, and the klan 
adjourned to meet again a month later at 
a point different from the one at which most 
of their former meetings had been held. 
Some whisperings had gone abroad concern- 
ing the assembling by night of men and horses 
on Dead Man’s Knob, and it was thought 
advisable, at least for a while, to shift the 
place of rendezvous to some other spot situ- 
ated farther back in the recesses of the Mar- 
rowbone Hills. — : 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


LAWYER SLOWBOY DISPLAYS GREAT SHREWDNESS AT THE HORSE MARKET 


AND THEN 


CALLS UPON A LADY ACQUAINTANCE. ‘ 


NE soft summer evening, when the moon 

was at its fullest, and brightest, Miss 
Sue Bascombe had left the dwelling which 
was now her home and gone for a quiet stroll 
down the shady and winding road that led 
away from the premises. Daylight had not 
as yet died away, but the risen moon shed 
such a splendor from the east that its rays 
were fast gaining the ascendency over the 
fading gleams which the departed sun was 
still struggling to cast from the opposite hori- 
zon. 

Sue was not of a sentimental turn, but she 
could not fail to be impressed, as she wan- 
dered alone through shade and softened light, 
with the surpassing beauty of the surround- 
ing scene. From some not distant wheat- 
field the rich note of the partridge came, 
lamenting perhaps that the ripened grain 
above its nest had been cut and its little ones 
scattered abroad to seek safety. Blending 
with this mellow call the plaintive cry of the 
whippoorwill, that lover of the twilight, rose 
so near as almost to startle her while passing 
close to a thicket of tangled undergrowth 
that skirted her path. She paused here, 
and stood hesitating whether to continue her 
walk or return to her dwelling, when she 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet in the dis- 
tance. The house in which she dwelt stood 
a half mile or more from the main highway, 
and she knew that the approaching rider, 
whoever he was, must draw rein at her own 
door, for the course he was pursuing could 
lead him nowhere else. She was a quick 





girl, and so well acquainted in her own lo- 
cality that she knew the step of nearly all the 
roadsters thereabout. She bent her ear now 
to detect if possible what particular animal 
it was coming toward her, but for a while was 
puzzled to determine. It was not Ran Pear- 
son’s horse, for the usual gait of that animal 
was a running walk, while this quadruped 
was certainly pacing, and pacing very de- 
liberately. It was not the saddle nag of 
Teddy McIntosh, for Teddy nearly always 
went in a canter when he wasn’t riding faster. 
It was not a little negro on a mule, such as 
were frequently sent on errands from neigh- 
boring farms, for this was no mule’s gait, and 
besides these persistent youngsters always 
clucked loudly as they came along. 

The dim figure of the approaching steed 
could now be discerned a little way off, and 
Sue, after scanning it as best she could, con- 
cluded the rider must be some old lady of the 
vicinity who was thus pacing in leisurely 
fashion toward her on a gentle nag. She was 
at a loss, however, to conjecture what partic- 
ular old lady it could be, and what urgent call 

“could take her away from home at this un- 
seasonable hour, and—as country folk are 
usually a little shy—she stepped a few feet 
off from the roadside so that she could inspect 
the equestrian on nearer approach without 
being herself observed. As the newcomer 
drew nigh, and was about passing the spot 

where she stood in the thick shadow of the 

foliage, the ambling steed suddenly got a 

glimpse of her and shied so abruptly that the 























































rider, taken unawares, tumbled to the ground. 
Sue then saw that it was not an old woman, 
but one of the masculine species, and as the 
discomfited individual arose from the earth 
and began brushing his trousers-legs with his 
hand, she was astonished to find standing 
before her the youthful attorney who had 
taken notes of the evidence in the Anker- 
strom case and had made, as she thought at 
the time, quite a sensible speech in behalf of 
the prisoner. Sue Bascombe was a youth- 
ful female of ordinary acuteness and she had 
not failed to discover during the progress of 
the long trial that the eyes of Mr. Slowboy 
were frequently upon her, and that they were 
usually admiring glances which he cast in 
her. direction. She had noticed while she 
was on the witness stand that he, from time 
to time, suggested queries to Palaver to be 
propounded by the latter gentleman to her, 
and at one stage of the investigation, by con- 
sent of the attorney-general, he, Slowboy, 
had himself directly interrogated her with 
the view of drawing out more fully some point 
that he thought should be impressed upon 
the jury. After that he usually bowed to her 
when he came into the court-room after re- 
cess, and when he met her on the street, but 
beyoud these mere formal courtesies their 
acquaintanceship did not extend. That she 
would afterward encounter him alone by 
twilight in the heart of the Marrowbone Hills 
did not enter at the time into her contemp- 
lation, nor was it at all among her thoughts on 
this occasion until he awkwardly tumbled 
from his saddle before her eyes. 

What any other young lady would have 
done under the circumstances I am not pre- 
pared to tell you. What Sue Bascombe did 
was very natural, though perhaps not very 
polite or very kind under the circumstances. 
She threw back her head and laughed so 
heartily that she might have been heard three 
hundred yards away at the dwelling house, 
if matters had been quiet in that quarter. 

Mr. Slowboy at once left off brushing his 
breeches leg and shied almost as vigorously 
as his nag had done a minute before. The 
young lady, perhaps concluding that she had 
been guilty of an uncivil act, now stepped 
into the open roadway, extending her hand 
graciously toward the embarrassed guest. 
“Why, Mr. Slowboy,” she said. ‘“Who’d 
have thought it?” 

“IT wouldn’t,” replied Slowboy with com- 
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mendable candor, but forgetting to raise his 
own hand in response to her proffered cour- 
tesy. “I assure you I was not expecting it 
at all.” 

At that Miss Bascombe did a second time 
what was perhaps very natural, but not very 
kind or very civil. She laughed again so 
heartily that she was compelled to bend for- 
ward quite low as she did so. Then recover- 
ing herself, she straightened up and again 
extended her hand. ‘‘ You must excuse me,” 
she said to the confused visitor, “but really 
one does not see a feat of this sort performed 
every day. I was not laughing at you, Mr. 
Slowboy. I was laughing because — you 
understand—” 

“T do not understand,” replied Slowboy 
positively. “I assure you I do not. Have 
the kindness to explain yourself.” 

‘Catch your horse and I will,” replied the 
young lady, who by this time was mistress of 
her emotions. 

Slowboy went after the animal, which was 
standing patiently a few yards away, and Sue 
Bascombe had a few moments for reflection. 
““As we seem to be going the same way, sup- 
pose we walk together,” she said when he 
returned with his horse. Then she bent her 
steps homeward, the gallant youth proceed- 
ing by her side. 

“You said you were not laughing at me,” 
said Slowboy, by way of opening up a con- 
versation. 

“Yes, I said that,” replied Miss Bascombe. 

‘Have the kindness to explain then what 
you were laughing at.” 

“There is a difference, as no doubt you 
can see,” replied the damsel, “‘between laugh- 
ing at an individual to his face, which would 
be very rude, and laughing at a ludicrous oc- 
currence without reference to the individual 
that happened to take part in it.” 

“Your distinction is not well taken,” said 
the attorney. “If a ludicrous mishap befalls 
an individual, and you laugh at the mishap, 
you necessarily laugh at him, for he is of nec- 
essity so connected with the mishap that the 
one cannot be separated from the other.” 

“T do not see it that way,” replied Miss 
Bascombe dryly. ; 

“T can demonstrate the correctness of my 
position to your satisfaction,” responded 
Slowboy. “If the individual had not been 
connected with the mishap, there could have 
been no mishap. You cannot carve—legally 
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speaking—two separate and distinct things 
out of the one transaction. The individual 
by himself, it may be assumed, would not be 
provocative of mirth. Being on horseback, 
however, and unexpectedly losing his bal- 
ance, he is constrained to assume an attitude 
which, it may be conceded, is the reverse of 
graceful. Catching the eye of a beholder in 
this unbecoming posture, the beholder breaks 
into a loud laugh. Now, it is too plain for 
argument that the merriment is at the ex- 
pense of the unlucky individual. You can- 
not be heard to say, nor by any sophistry can 
the position be maintained, that it was not 
the man, but the misfortune that befell him, 
which provoked the mind of the beholder to 
mirth.” 

“Well, then, I laughed at you,” replied 
Sue. “But if you had not assumed the un- 
graceful attitude I would not have laughed; 
so after all it was your fault and not mine.” 

“Not so, not so,” rejoined the attorney. 
“Laughter, or any expression of enjoyment, 
is never excusable when based on the suffer- 
ing or misfortune of another. An Indian 
will laugh at, and dance around the victim 
who is being burned to death at the stake. 
He gloats, so to speak, over the pain his fellow 
creature is compelled to endure. When a 
civilized man or woman laughs at a painful 
accident that befalls one of the human species, 
it is a lingering trace of barbarism in his or 
her nature that excites to mirth and extracts 
a pleasurable emotion where only sympathy 
should be felt.” 

“Well, then,” replied Sue, “I did wrong 
in laughing at you, and I ask your pardon.” 

This mild admission on the part of the 
young lady had the double effect of soothing 
the mortified vanity of Mr. Slowboy, and put- 
ting an extinguisher upon the struggling con- 
versation. The lawyer while studious and 
inclined to cogitation, was not colloquially 
gifted, and, moreover, when he essayed the 
réle of beau he was venturing upon entirely 
new ground. I say the réle of beau because 
any person of ordinary discretion who per- 
uses this chronicle will understand that Slow- 
boy on the present occasion had not stumbled 
accidentally upon the dwelling place of Miss 
Bascombe, being a chance wayfarer in that 
vicinity, but had directed the steps of his 
pacing nag toward her habitation, if not— 


as the lawyers say—with malice prepense,” 


at least after mature deliberation and pre- 
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meditation. To be sure, later on in the even- 
ing he explained to her that being in Nash- 
ville on legal business, and having there pur- 
chased a valuable and trustworthy animal 
for family purposes, he had concluded to ride 
through to his home on horseback rather than 
ship his new purchase by rail and travel him- 
self by the same conveyance. This was what 
he said, and Sue, being a girl of no little gump- 
tion, understood precisely how much truth 
there was in the story and how much fabri- 
cation. 

The fact was, Solomon Slowboy had 
planned the whole neat scheme in his office 
before ever he left his place of abode. — Sit- 
ting musingly there one afternoon, when he 
should have been studying his book, he had 
artfully invented a smooth pretext for visit- 
ing the girl who had drawn such a creditable 
diagram on the dirty court-room floor and 
had explained all the lines and dots thereof 
with such mathematical precision. This 
scheme he had contrived all out of his own 
head and had successfully executed up to 
the point of tumbling from his horse, which 
feat, I need not explain to the reader, was no 
part of the original program. 

At the moment when the author side- 
tracked his narrative for the above interest- 
ing digression Miss Bascombe and Mr. Slow- 
boy, as will be recalled, were walking slowly 
down the grassy country road that led to the 
residence of the former. The horse had 
shied, Mr. Slowboy had come to grief, the 
young lady had laughed aloud, the lawyer 
had become a little incensed, suitable apology 
had been made, and his mortified vanity had 
been soothed. So far so good, but mean- 
time the particular vein of talk they had been 
following was exhausted, and if it had de- 
volved on Mr. Slowboy to open and follow 
up another, the conversation itself must have 
utterly perished. This fact becoming pain- 
fully manifest after a few minutes’ walk, the 
party of the second part—to wit, Miss Bas- 
combe—relieved the growing embarrassment 
“by propounding the following query: 

“Mr. Slowboy, how’s your mother?’. 

“She is, I thank you, in the enjoyment of 


her usual health,” replied Slowboy. ‘How 
did you know I had a mother?” 
“Oh, that was easy to tell. You came 


into the court-room the first day of the trial 
with your coat and hat neatly brushed, so I 
knew some good woman was looking after 























you. You spruced up considerably when 
you found a young lady among the witnesses, 
so I saw you wasn’t married. And one day 
I noticed a pleasant-faced middle-aged lady 
regarding you with fond admiration from 
behind the bar, and I set her down at once 
for your mother.” : 

“You were right,” cried Slowboy witlf en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘It was my mother, and the very 
best mother, I venture to say, Miss Bascombe, 
that ever a man had upon this earth. Why 

‘you would grow tired listening if I should 
undertake to tell you just how much my 
mother does for me every hour in the day, 
and every day in the week, and every week 
in the year. She not only brushes me up 
every morning, so as to make me look spruce 
—that is, of course, you know, Miss Bas- 
combe, as spruce as such a person as I can 
look—she not only does that, but when I go 
home of evenings I find my slippers ready 
for me, and my studying gown, which she 
made with her own hands, and if it be at all 
cool or damp, there is, you may depend upon 
it, a snug fire in the grate. My mother is 
a very active person, a very active person 
indeed for one of her years—and she’s not 
so mighty old neither—and what with dust- 
ing and cleaning and looking after the cook— 
we keep a cook now—and doing a thousand 
other things, she never has an idle moment, 
I can tell you.” 

So Mr. Slowboy went on, and it was soon 

evident that Sue’s query—which at first blush 
might have seemed mal a propos—was the 
very thing to set him going and to keep him 
going until he warmed up and wore off his 
reserve, and was ready for rational discourse 
on other and general topics. By the time 
they reached the house they had grown to 
be almost chummy, and so promptly did ideas 
rise up in the mind of the young lawyer, and 
so readily did those ideas find utterance in 
language, that the family sitting out on the 
front porch wondered what glib-tongued 
‘Stranger it was nearing the premises. Sue 
introduced him as her friend Mr. Slowboy, 
and he shook hands all round with ease and 
grace, and was no more embarrassed, I assure 
you, than you or I would have been, who of 
course have been used to genteel company 
all our days. 

After supper—for come they strangers or 
come they kin, there is free entertainment 

for man and beast at nearly every old-fash- 
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ioned Southern farmhouse—Mr. Slowboy 
was ushered into the company room of the 
mansion, where he found the walls liberally 
decked with pictures of General Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson and other mighty men of 
valor who have passed away from earth after 
earning for themselves, by deeds of prowess, 
the gratitude of posterity. Then followed 
discourse of a rational and improving nature, 
dashed now and then with’& little chit-chat 
for seasoning. There was some bantering— 
for close friends, you know, can afford to be 
a trifle free at each other’s expense—and to- 
ward the close of the evening a little serious 
talk that verged on the sentimental. Mr. 
Slowboy, who was deep and hard to circum- 
vent, skillfully probed the young lady’s mind, 
to ascertain in the most delicate way possible 
whether this or that individual, of whom he 
had heard talk, stood particularly high in 
her estimation. He incidentally lugged Mr. 
R. L. Templeton into the conversation, and 
was pleased to learn that this youth was con- 
sidered rather light-headed and _ frivolous, 
and moreover was desperately in love with 
a certain Polly Habersham, who dwelt a half 
dozen miles away. After making a conver- 
sational circuit, so as to take the mind of the 
young lady entirely away from this and kin- 
dred topics, he ‘came round again, and this 
time learned, without her ever having sus- 
pected what he was up to, that Teddy Mc- 
Intosh was kind-hearted and a frolicksome 
boy, but just only a boy, youknow. Thirdly, 
and lastly, after another considerable detour, 
he managed to introduce smoothly and na- 
turally into the talk the name of Randolph 
Pearson. He found here that there was 
really no apparent interest at all. Mr. 
Pearson stood well among the neighbors, 
and was no doubt a correct man in his busi- 
ness dealings, but he was dreadful set in his 
ways, and of late years getting to be quite 
a recluse. A man, said Miss Bascombe, 
might live by himself and for himself so long 
that he would lose not only all relish for the 
companionship of others, but all fitness for 
such companionship, and to this sad com- 
plexion Randolph Pearson had come at last. 

Thus Mr. Slowboy, who, as the reader has 
perceived, was much more artful than a body 
would have thought to look at him, man- 
aged to ascertain precisely the trend of the 
lady’s mind in all these important particu- 
lars, and at about ten o’clock concluded to 
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bring the pleasant evening to a close. He 
had heard his mother say that when you 
called on a young lady it was both bad man- 
ners and bad policy to remain long enough 
to weary her, and therefore he wisely deter- 
mined to withdraw while—as the saying goes 
—his credit was up. When he heard the 
premonitory click of the clock, serving notice 
upon him that it proposed presently to strike 
the hour of the night, and looking up saw the 
long finger on the dial creeping close to the 
figure ten, he rose from his seat and, remark- 
ing that he had no idea it was so late, ex- 
tended his hand with the view of bidding the 
young lady good-bye. 

“Why,” said Sue, “‘you are not going to 
leave us tonight? We don’t call it a visit 
in the country unless you have taken at least 
two meals with us and had a good sound nap 
under our roof.” 

“As for the meals,” responded Slowboy 
gallantly, “I’ve had one, and that convinces 
me thoroughly of your excellent housekeeping; 
and as to the slumber, or nap as you term it, 
under your roof, I’m not quite sure that I 
would sleep much if I were to remain till 
morning.” 

“Indeed?” responded the young lady. 

“‘Because,” responded Slowboy, ‘“‘it is a 
well-understood fact that pleasurable emo- 
tions tend to excite the mind, and thereby 
induce a state of alertness, instead of that 
sense of composure which lulls the faculties 
into slumber.” 

“Very true.” said Sue, “but it is twenty- 
seven miles to Coopertown, and surely you’re 
not going that far tonight?” 

Then the visitor informed her that he had 
business at a little cross-roads town a dozen 
miles farther on, and as the moon was bright 
and the night pleasant he had resolved to 
ride that far on his journey, dispatch the 


matter in hand the next morning as soon as. 


the folks were astir, and then proceed home- 
ward before the heat of the sun made the day 
oppressive. 

“You know the road?” inquired the young 
lady. 

“T have but to get back into the beaten 
highway which runs within a half mile of your 
house, and following that I cannot get lost.” 

“Tt will take you across Paradise Ridge 
and over some very rough country.” 

“T can travel it,” replied Slowboy. ‘‘Don’t 
forget I was country raised.” 
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Sue seemed to hesitate a while, then she 
inquired: “Mr. Slowboy, have you a pistol ?” 

“‘No- indeed,” replied the attorney. ‘“‘It’s 
against the law to go armed.” 

Sue Bascombe: ‘Yes, I know it, but a 
man traveling these hills at night ought to 
have a pistol. Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.” 

Solomon Slowboy: “Why, you don’t think 
there’s any real danger, do you?” 

Sue Bascombe: “I can’t say whether there 
is or not. But curious tales are told about 
these hills, Mr. Slowboy.” 

Solomon Slowboy: “What for instance?” 

Sue Bascombe: “Why, they say all manner 
of things. They tell some tales that would 
make your hair rise right up on your head. 
But I don’t want to excite you, as you are 
going to ride.” 

Solomon Slowboy, stoutly: ‘Yes, I’m 
going to ride, and I expect to encounter 
nothing more disheartening than the loneli- 
ness of the route.” 

Sue Bascombe, hesitating again: ‘Well, 
I hope you are right, Mr. Slowboy. But 
I ought to tell you there are rough men in 
these parts. And I ought to tell you, Mr. 
Slowboy, that strange sights have been seen 
along the very road you are going to travel. 
I’m not superstitious, but one can’t utterly 
disregard statements made by reliable wit- 
nesses. Once upon a time not very far from 
here the Bell Witch played some most re- 
markable pranks; and they tell me that some- 
times about midnight on lonely roads upyin 
the Marrowbone Hills witches, ghosts, hob- 
goblins, what you choose, can be actually 
seen and heard performing some sort of cere- 
mony that no human being understands.” 

Solomon Slowboy: “Why, you are not 
afraid of ghosts, are you?” 

Sue Bascombe: “I can’t say I’m afraid 
of them, but still many unaccountable things 
do happen, Mr. Slowboy. Spiritualism has 
many intelligent believers in this great coun- 
try and elsewhere. You’ve read of Lord 
Brougham’s case, haven’t you?” 

Solomon Slowboy: “Yes, yes. 
overheated imagination.” 

Sue Bascombe: ‘Maybe so. Then there 
was the Bell Witch in this very neighbor- 
hood. It disappeared many years ago, but 
some folks think it has come back and brought 
other spooks along with it. I tell you what, 
Mr. Slowboy, if I was going your road tonight, 
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I’d slip a pistol in my pocket, law or no law.” 

Solomon Slowboy: ‘‘What good would a 
pistol do in case of spooks?” 

Sue Bascombe: “In case of interference 
it would enable you to tell whether the thing 
obstructing your way was human or not. 
You are going a lonely road, and I'll lend you 
my pistol so that you may be prepared for 
any emergency.” 

Solomon Slowboy: “Do you keep a pis- 
tol?” 

Sue Bascombe: “Why, to be sure. You 
don’t suppose a girl would live up here in the 
Marrowbone Hills and not keep a pistol, do 
you?” 

With that she left him, and proceeding up 
the stairway was absent several minutes. 
When she returned she handed him a small 
Smith & Wesson, which she assured him was 
accurate. Slowboy, thinking he might en- 
counter some danger along the road, accepted 
it and dropped it in his side pocket. 

“Put it in your hip pocket,” said Miss Bas- 
combe. “It’s handier to get at there.” 

Slowboy made the necessary transfer, and 
his lady friend further instructed him. “If 
you have to shoot,” she said, “‘remember to 
raise your pistol high and pull trigger as it 
lowers as soon as the object in front darkens 
your view. Be perfectly steady, and keep 
your forefinger on the tip of the trigger. That 
will make it go off easy.” 

“You understand it, I see,” replied the 
guest. ; 

“Indeed I do,” said Sue Bascombe. ‘“‘If 
I'd had a pistol the night of the terrible 
tragedy at our house, you would never have 
been employed as counsel for Ankerstrom.” 

Solomon Slowboy looked at her admiringly. 
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“She’s a brave girl,” he thought. ‘“She’d 
have made a noble wife for one of the early 


pioneers of this country when the Indians . 


were prowling around.” Then he looked 
at her again. ‘“‘She’s very handsome,” he 
thought. “She wouldn’t make a bad wife 
for Solomon Slowboy, if mother was willing 
to the match.” 

When he got to the door Sue handed him 
a sealed envelope, with no direction on the 
back. Instead the figure of a human hand 
had been drawn upon it in red ink, the thumb 
and little finger closed, the other three fingers 
extended. “I reckon you'll think I’m fool- 
ish,” she said, “but this paper contains a 
charm that my aunt’s grandmother said was 
powerful against witches. If you do not have 
occasion to use it, you must mail it back to 
me as soon as you reach home. If you get 
in serious trouble on the way say a short 
prayer over yourself and hand this paper to 
the next who approaches, human or hob- 
goblin.” 

Solomon Slowboy looked at her again, and 
her face was quiet serious. 

“This is very singular,” he remarked. 

“T know it is,” replied Sue Bascombe. 

He took the paper and placed it in his side 
pocket. “I will mail it back to you tomor- 
row morning from home,” he said. 

“Don’t fail to do it,” was her reply. 

Then he shook hands with her cordially, 
and she invited. him to come back again. 
He promised her faithfully to do so, and 
Solomon Slowboy was a person who usually 
meant what he said. When he went out into 
the night Sue Bascombe locked the front 
door behind him and took her way upstairs, 
humming a quiet tune to herself. 


( To be continued ) 





FRIENDSHIP «»# 





By Eli Barber 


The sweet -briar grows its fair, wild rose 
By lovely ways and hedges; 

And cheers the traveler’s footsteps on 
With the sweet grace it pledges 

But friendship’s flower of greater power, 
In calm. or stormy weather, 

Keeps kindred hearts and cheers them on 





Through life’s long way together. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 





By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


OR many years past—I dare not say 
just how many—it has been my privi- 
lege to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. I have also 
had the honor of representing a good many 
different states. On a bright Sunday in 
June, when the roses were just blooming, 
I left Boston for Indianapolis. We were a 
jolly party in that car, and we settled right 
down to be goodnatured and to enjoy our- 
selves. Of course, it was a sedate, Sabbath 
sort of enjoyment, but we had such a 
glory of New England scenery spread 
before us as of itself would have made 
any journey delightful. I believe I never 
before realized how beautiful this part 
of the country is. Usually the exigen- 
cies of business compel me_ to travel 
at night, but now I had an opportunity to go 
over the Boston & Maine, the Central Ver- 
mont and Grand Trunk lines by daylight. 
Looking on its varying shades of green, I 
could understand why Vermont had taken 
from her Green Mountains her most appro- 
priate name. The landscape on every side 
was picturesque, with here and there tall, 
white church spires pointing heavenward 
from among the trees, telling of the worship- 
pers within. Every rock and hill, swift 
brook, majestic elm, thickset copse and placid 
lakelet seemed to have been placed in the 
varying landscape so as to give the most ex- 
quisite effect to the scenery. 


* * * 


We had hardly finished talking over remi- 
niscences of former meetings of the associa- 
tion when we found ourselves in Chicago, 
and dashing off on a short run to Indianapolis. 
Here, at the Claypool Hotel, we found our- 
selves in a very babel of first greetings, 
hand shakings and re-shakings, as the arriv- 
ing members renewed their acquaintance- 
ship and jovially recalled the introductions 


and events of former meetings. In the lobby 
of the hotel, the clamor which began with a 
few genial greetings swelled into a crescendo . 
of jolly hails and replies, as the men began 
to pour in from all points of the compass. 

These national and state gatherings have 
done much to unify commercial as well as 
ethical interests throughout the country. 
Men are social and gregarious animals, and 
there is no class of men and women not ac- 
tually related, who seem so near to being 
blood relations as the editors of the Ameri- 
can country and village papers. I went 
among them a beardless boy, but never for- 
get them; now, after many years, I met some 
of them again in Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis has been well called the “Hub 
of the West,” and from here the spokes of 
progress radiate all through the West. The 
city is laid out on plans suggestive of Paris 
or Washington. The streets and avenues 
are named after states, which give a sugges- 
tion of national importance. You feel the 
distinction and dignity of Indianapolis from . 
the moment you enter the city. 

It is the city of the state, and has won re- 
nown in literature and art, as well as-in the 
galaxy of public men which it has furnished 
to the nation. Presidents and vice presi- 


‘ dents from Indianapolis have been on the 


political schedule for years past, and many 
of her people confidently hope, will continue 
to be for years to come. Few state capitals 
enjoy so much of the concentrated enthu- 
siasm of the people, and the city is a sort of 
training school for celebrities. It can: claim 
General Lew Wallace and many other well 
known public men. - Here James Whitcomb 
Riley, the poet laureate of America, lives; and 
no list of famous Indianapolis names would 
be complete without that of the prosperous 
and successful Bobbs-Merrill publishing 


house, which has done so much for the de- 
velopment of literary talent throughout the 
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great Middle West. Viewing the city, and 


talking of its great men, the hours floated . 


' swiftly away. It was luncheon time before 
we knew it, and then dinner and night fol- 
lowed quickly in their turn: 

The luxury of meeting old friends at that 
national convention can never be forgotten. 
It was one continuous assimilation of ideas. 
There was Grandpa Herbert, as active as 
ever, and many other delegates who have 
been present year after year. The meetings 
were held in the large audience room of the 
Claypool Hotel, and the editors were wel- 
comed heartily by Vice President Fairbanks, 

- Governor Hanley, Mayor Bookwalter, Hon- 

orable Franklin Vonnegut, president of the 

Commercial Club, and others. 

It is not strange to find that one’s com- 
rades and chums at a convention often come 
from states which are widely apart. The 
editors from the Northwest seem usually to 
find their affinities among the Southern men, 
and vice versa. The Western editors take 
especial interest in those from the East or 
from the Atlantic coast, and so all these con- 
ventions have played an important part in 
making the nation cohesive, and their in- 
fluence has been felt in the renewed tendency 
toward federalization, manifested in congress 
during recent years. 

In the morning, we ascended to the cighth 
floor of the hotel to hear the president’s ad- 
dress, and here the guidons of the various 
states were located, and the delegates, duly 
mustered under their state banners, were in- 
troduced to the president, Honorable John 
Dymond, from Louisiana. 


* * * 


Among the delegates was Governor Hoch 
of Kansas, who was on his way to spend 
Home Week in Kentucky, his native state. 
He delivered several splendid addresses dur- 
ing the convention, and proved himself a 
fine type of the country editor. For thirty 
years he has edited a paper in Kansas, and 
has made a reputation that is worthy of his 
state. His splendid record as the governor 
of the Sunflower State, is well known—and 
that is saying a great deal for him, for the 
people of Kansas have exacting ideas as to 
what ought to be expected from public offi- 
cials. A stalwart man, with jet-black hair, 
well-cut features, blue eyes, and firm-set lips, 
his every word and motion indicates the 
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strength and sturdy vigor of the men of the. 
prairies, who delight to trust and honor him. 

The governor of Indiana and the governor 
of Kansas might sit for types of American 
character. What they said while they 
chummed together during the convention 
has not been reported; but, of course, it 
was not what the governor of North Caro- 


lina said to the governor of South Carolina. 


* * * 


We got down to business and the program 
for each day was carried out on schedule 
time. It was inspiring to hear the red-hot 
discussion between Captain Capeller of Ohio 
and Colonel Henry of Mississippi. The de- 
bates were full of fire and spirit, for editors 
have a way of having ideas of their own, and 
when there is a gathering of representatives 
from various states, there is apt to be a clash 
of notions now and then, though all friction 
is relieved by jovial gleams of good humor. 
The addresses were most interesting; giving 
glimpses into the experience of editors all 
over the country, and perhaps no career is 
more widely diversified than that of a country 


‘editor. He must meet in hand-to-hand 


grapple, the problems of the day; keep in 
touch with the pulse of the people, and, per- 
haps, between whiles, he will go to his own 
composing room and help set type. Every 
time I attend an editorial convention, I feel 
pretty well satisfied that my profession is a 
very desirable one, but I have not yet dis- 
covered the subtle process of “guiding public 
opinion,” which is often discussed, and have 
yet to feel that “power of the press” which 
is described by our distinguished guests on 
such occasions as this convention. I think, 
for the most part, editors are sincere indi- 
viduals, and are sensible of the great respon- 
sibility that rests upon them. So we dis- 
cussed and debated and were lunched and 
dined, for. the good people of Indianapolis 
were determined to keep us busy with enter- 
tainments of various sorts. 

A ride on the street car system showed that 
the interurban system of Indianapolis is 
almost perfect. 

Mr. McGowan, the manager of the great 
Interurban Railroad system, was our “guide, 
philosopher and friend”, and the Terminal 
Building was pretty well packed with his 
guests until the cars were ready. On this 
jaunt we saw the Indianapolis soldiers’ monu- 
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ment, one of the most exquisite and stately 
structures of its class in the Union. We 
passed the cemetery where lies all that is 
mortal of Ex-President Harrison; and the 
surrounding country furnished many a peace- 
ful pastoral picture of the prosperity and 
fertility of the Hoosier State. Of course we 
did not fail to visit Wonderland and the 
Deitscher House. On the whole, this trip 
was one of those rare occasions in an editorial 
career—an oasis, as it were,—when we, in 
the desert of monotonous routine and labor, 
had absolutely nothing to do but discuss the 
interesting features of our work, without con- 
sidering the drudgery and detail of our tasks 
at home. It also had something of the flavor 
of the old-time political convention. There 
were several candidates for president—all 


good fellows and worthy of office—and there _ 


were two suggestions for the location of the 
next convention, Norfolk and St. Paul; but 
the exposition in Jamestown appealed to the 
national spirit of the editors, and they de- 
cided to go to Norfolk next year. 

The Propylean Ladies Club of Indian- 
apolis, which enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing erected its own building, planned a recep- 
tion to the editors. Miss May Wright Sewall 
presided, and all the speakers were ladies, 
so we men had to “go away back and sit 
down.” The speeches included one by Mrs. 
Fairbanks. The addresses made by the 
ladies were indeed a feast, for it was 
something new to most of us to have 
the ladies talk, while the men listened— 
reversing the ordinary and conventional 
scheme of things. However, the club very 
considerately invited a gentleman to sing, 
and his name accordingly graced the pro- 
gram. Every minute of the time was occu- 
pied with some evidence of the proverbial 
hospitality of the Hoosier State. 

Late in the afternoon of the fourteenth, 
a reception was given at the home of Vice 
President Fairbanks, and the editors gathered 
on the lawn to hear a home-welcome from 
him. Mr. George Ade was there, original 
as ever, adding distinction to his fame. 
Meredith Nicholson also made a speech, and 
recalled to our minds ‘“‘The House of a 
Thousand Candles.”’ - Miss White, author of 
“The Yoke,” was also there. Not the least 
distinguished of the gathering was the peo- 
ple’s laureate, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
what a splendid reception was accorded 
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him and the other distinguished guests by 
the editors of the country! 

At this reception the “stump speeches” 
of old days were almost paralleled—for the 
orators stood on chairs and like temporary 
rostrums. A tent was erected on the lawn, 
flags were flying, good music was furnished, 
and there was not a guest there who would 
not have voted that we had a real good time 


. at the home of Vice President Fairbanks. 


When the vice president arrived that morn- 
ing, he was given a reception by the editors 
at the depot, and when the carriages there 
had all been filled, and there was nothing else 
left to convey the remainder of our party 
but the bus, we climbed into that.. In In- 
dianapolis, the bus is in demand, chiefly 
for baseball teams, and we had the distinc- 
tion of being taken for one as we were driven 
through the streets. 

Speaking of baseball, the first game I have 
enjoyed for years was at Indianapolis. It 
was insisted one afternoon that the Indiana- 
polis team needed a mascot, so out trooped 
a delegation of editors, and sure enough, 
their presence at the game seemed to bring 
luck, for the city team won both-games that 
day. 

Of course there was an excursion to be 
looked after, and the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mr. Ashbrook, was kept busy. He 
and also two. delegates from Ohio, have been 
nominated for congress, and if this ratio 
keeps up, it looks as though the next congress 
would have a considerable representation 
of newspaper editors. 

All too soon, those few, delightful days 
were over, and trunks were packed for the 
early morning party to leave for the ex- 
cursion through Indiana to Chicago, around 
Winona Lake and down the St. Lawrence 
and back. 

Many of the editors went to visit the fam- 
ous French Lick Springs, one of the best 
known health resorts in the country, where 
they were the guests of Mr. Thomas Tag- 
gart. 
Only a few of us remained after the 
great throng had departed. How lonesome 
it was! I hastened through the business 


which had detained me there, and took my 
train, looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to the time when I should meet all our 
good friends again, by the waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads at the Jamestown Exposition, 








MAKING BUSINESS OF ERRANDS 


¢¢ TOHNNIE, run over to Mrs. Smith’s and 
borrow her meat-chopper. Quick!” 
A few minutes later, Johnnie, unan- 
nounced, walks boldly into Mrs. Smith’s 
kitchen or parlor —it makes no difference 
to him which—and says impudently: 
“Ma wants your meat-chopper right off.” 
Mrs. Smith represses an angry reply and 
goes for the chopper with reluctance, however 
generous she may ordinarily be with her 
borrowing neighbors. She feels, all of: a 
sudden, that it does not pay to be kind- 
hearted; that her past generosity has only 
taught her neighbors to consider her prop- 
erty as theirs. 


although she never dreams her boy made 
the request in such a manner, or in such 
words and tones. 

Suppose it had been Johnnie’s first errand. 
It would have paid her, however hurried 
she might have been, to give him explicit 
instructions. “Ring the side door bell, 
Johnnie,” she should have said, “‘and when 
she comes take off your cap and say politely: 
‘Will you please loan mother your meat- 
chopper?’ Don’t go in. Thank her and 
come straight home.” 

This bit of a lesson would have been a good 
start for the child in polite calling, and Mrs. 











Who is to blame? Johnnie’s mother; 








Smith’s temper and kindly feelings toward 
her neighbors would have been spared not ' 
a little. 

A boy or girl’s first shopping errand should 
be just as carefully taught, if it be but the 
buying of a pound of crackers. ‘Here is 
a quarter; see that the clerk gives you fifteen 
cents in change. If he hasn’t butter crack- 
ers, the soda ones will do,” the mother may 
say, thus teaching carefulness in money mat- 
ters and preparing the child for emergency 
decisions. Let young girls frequently ac- 
company their mothers on shopping trips, in 
order to learn the values, qualities and names 
of goods, as well as correct manners and 
methods of shopping. Unless this is done, 
the smartest of girls will appear “‘green,” 
and have some sore trials with her bad bar- 
gains. Spare them and spare the family 
pocketbook. 

How to present a gift, how to inquire after 
a sick neighbor, how to use a telephone 
correctly and politely, how to ask and re- 
turn favors—these things may seem of little 
impertance to grown people, and parents 
often think that a child will pick them up of 
his own accord; but the way to success is 
paved with small stones, and little things are 
large in the eyes of a child. 

A blunder that we would laugh at, brings 
them blinding tears, sometimes a heart-scar 
borne for years. Besides, habit-forming 
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is also character-building, and the righti start 
in social and business life js everything. It 
is the bending of the twig. 

Errands naturally fall to the children of 
a home, but instead of minimizing them, 
let the little folks feel that they are matters 
of business and are to be performed as such. 
Let them feel that they are representing their 
parents, and must act as they would do 
under like conditions; then the errands will 
be done well and done with pleasure. Every 
child likes to play at being “big.” 

If actuated only by selfish, present-time 
motives, parents should make each errand im- 
portant in the eyes of the child for the sake 
of having it promptly and correctly done. 
When messages are to be carried they can 
often be given verbatim, thus training the 
memory and teaching strict adherence to 
truth as a part.of everyday business. 

The more a child is entrusted with re- 
sponsibilities that are within his capabilities, 
the better; they are part of his education, 
and will develop him into a manly, tactful, 
keen-eyed, quick-witted boy—a business man 


in embryo. The home is the best business 
college in the world. 
] 
LITTLE HELPS FOR’ HOME- 
MAKERS 


For EACH LITTLE HELP FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NaTionaL MaGazine. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
susscripeR, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. Yov can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT AP- 
PEAR, IT 1S PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS 
BEEN OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY 
AGAIN. WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS 
YOU HAVE ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE 
A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED BNVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


FOR OUTING PARTIES 


By F. M. SPRAGUE 
Lamoni, Iowa 


In setting your tent-stakes, always slant them toward 
tent rather than away from it, as much as thirty de- 

They will hold much better, both from wind and 
This can be demonstrated by driving one and 
on it from the side to which it points, and vice 


¥ 
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HINTS ON CARE OF DISHES 
By C. E. C. 
Edgeley, North Dakota 

In wiping china dishes, do not pile one upon another 
while hot, but spread out to cool, then pack. Piling to- 
gether while warm is apt to make the glaze crack. 

To make glass dishes less fragile, it is a good plan to 
place them in cold salted water. Let the water gradu- 
ally reach the boiling point, and then keep it boiling for 
a few minutes. Take the pan off the fire and set it aside, 
leaving the dishes in it until quite cool. 

To brighten the inside of a teapot fill with water, add 
a small piece of soap and let it boil for about half an hour. 
Thoroughly rinse afterward, that no taste of soap may 
remain. 

Setting dishes in the oven to warm often results in crack- 
ing them. Warm them by pouring hot water over them 
and there will be less chance of breakage. 

Dishes which have become brown and burnt from bak- 
ing in the oven may be easily cleaned after they have 
stood a while in borax water. 

Clean brass pans with vinegar and salt before polish- 
ing. This will remove any poisonous corrosion and make 
them fit for use in cooking. 


WASHING FLUID 
By MISS C. B. 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


One-fourth ounce salts tartar, 
One-fourth carbonate ammonia. 


One can Gillet’s lye. 


Dissolve in half gallon soft water. Use one cupful to 
boiler of water. 

Put about one pail of water in boiler; add about one- 
fourth pound of soap shaved fine; fill up boiler with water 
enough to boil clothes; add fluid, stir well, put in clothes 
dry. After they. have come to a boil, do not leave on fire 
longer than twenty minutes. It is very important that no 
clothes should be put in after the water is hot, as that will 
“set the dirt.” If you have more than one boiler of 
clothes, take out two or three pails of the hot water, add 
more soap and fluid and fresh cold water. We find it a 
great advantage not having to soak clothes over night; 
and so being able to choose one’s weather for washing 
day. 


TO TAKE RAW EGGS 
By MRS. M. J. JAMISON 
Columbus Junction, Iowa 


Invalids sometimes find it very hard to swallow the raw 
eggs prescribed by physicians. If the following hints are 
observed it can be done with perfect ease. Put a few 
drops of vinegar in a cup, break the egg into the cup, 
being careful not to break the yolk, salt and pepper to 
taste, put a few drops of vinegar on top of the egg, throw 
back the head and take the egg in the mouth when it will 
slip down the throat almost without any effort and with 
no taste at all except a very slight taste of the vinegar. 
I have seen this very successfully tried by an invalid who 
had found it impossible to take this most nourishing food 
for invalids until this plan was tried. ; 























KEEPING SYRUP IN PIES 
By A. C. FENTON 
* Washington, D. C. 


Every housekeeper knows how disappointing it is to 
find that the precious rich syrup in her well-filled pies, 
upon which she depends for their toothsomeness, has run 
out, as she often finds is the case upon opening the oven 
door—to the irreparable loss of the dinner, not to men- 
tion the ugly burned blotches in the oven. Some excel- 
lent housekeepers have tried the following suggestion with 
perfect success, the pie browning beautifully upon the 
edges, despite the novel garniture. Before commenc- 
ing td make the pastry, tear off a strip of thin old linen 
or muslin about one and one-half inches in width and long 
enough to encircle the pie with a lap of two inches. Wet 
this thoroughly, wring almost dry, and bind the edges just 
before putting the pie into the oven, allowing it to come 
well over top and bottom edges. The pie will bake per- 
fectly with never the loss of a drop of juice, and while 
still hot the. binding will slip off without marring the 
flakiest pastry. : . 


PASTE FOR PAPER HANGING 
RALPH A. Mc BRIDE 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


When preparing paste to hang paper on white-washed 
walls, to every gallon of paste add one pint of vinegar, 
and there will be no trouble about the paper coming off. 
It will also save the labor of washing the walls with vine- 
gar. 


TO CLEAN CARPET ON THE FLOOR 


By MISS LUCY CORBIN 
Columbus, Ohio 


The following solution may be used in cleaning silk and 
other delicate colored fabrics. For cleaning carpet have 
ready a pan of the lukewarm solution and a pan of warm 
soft water. Clean a small place at a time, rinsing with a 
cloth lightly wrung out of the clear water. Apply the solution 
with a loufah, sponge, or cloth. I prefer the loufah, as 
it does not lint and wears well. I have used this prepar- 
ation for several years. 

‘x gallon of rain water. 
1 bar of Ivory soap. 
4 lb. of borax. 

3 ounces of sal soda. 

Boil until all the ingredients are dissolved, then add 
two gallons of cold water and one pint of alcohol. Keep 
in tightly corked jugs. Will keep for years. 


METHOD OF KEEPING SILVER 


By MRS. ELLEN S. SWETT 
Brookline, New Hampshire 


Fill a paper box with alternate layers of knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., and common flour, perfectly dry; if the sil- 
ver is bright and dry when put away, it may be used at any 
time without cleaning for a year or two. After this time, 
the flour needs drying off. It saves a great deal of clean- 
ing. All silver can be packed in the same way; if used 
frequently, wiping with a dry towel is all that is necessary. 
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THE USES OF TURPENTINE 


By D. N. 
Whitesville, New York 

Turpentine is excellent and soothing when applied to 
scalds and cuts. 

It will take ink stains out of muslin when added to soap 
and .also helps to whiten clothes if added to the water in 
which they are boiled. 

Moths will not come near clothes sprinkled with tur- 
pentine; they seem to hate its odor. 

A few drops of turpentine will exterminate cockroaches 
and drive red and black ants away. 

Tan leather boots can be nicely cleaned with turpen- 
tine. Pour on a woolen cloth and rub. 

Turpentine is a simple and safe remedy for chilblains, 
while it is good for corns on the feet and an immense boon 
for blisters on the hands. 

Use turpentitie in the bath water for rheumatism. 

To remove stains from marble, take a wineglassful of 
turpentine and ox-galland mix into a paste with pipe- 


clay. Put the paste on the stain and let it remain two 


or three days. 

Carpets can be cleaned and freshened by going over 
them once a week with a broom dipped in hot water con- 
taining turpentine. 


TO MAKE TOMATO SOUP 
By K. H. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
One can tomatoes, 

One quart water, 

Bit of bay leaf, 


One-half teaspoonful soda, 

Two tablespoonfuls butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls flour, 

One teaspoonful finely chopped onion. 

Directions for Preparing 
Strain the tomatoes, add the water, and cook twenty 

minutes; add soda, salt, sugar and extract of beef; bring 
to boil on quick fire; bind with butter and flour, add sea- 
sonings. Serve with croutons. 


A TEST FOR SUMMER-TIME EGGS 
By LEE McCRAE 
Birmingham, Alabama 


A simple test of the freshness of eggs is to drop them 
carefully into a pan of water. If one lies flat upon the 
bottom it is fresh; if it rises on end, it is stale; if it floats 
to the surface, it is unqualifiedly bad and can be thrown 
away without a tremor. 

Beside giving us this proof, the eggs are washed, as they 
certainly need to be, for nothing quite so uncleanly comes 
into close contact with our cooking. Every housewife 
knows this. Let us both wash and test them by this 
simple, cooling. process. 
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SOME LITTLE HELPS 


By MARIA DICE 
Stronghurst, Illinois 
TURPENTINE FOR STINGS 
Turpentine is good for a bee’s sting. 
RUB SALTY BUTTER ON A BRUISE 

Salty butter rubbed on a bruise keeps the flesh from 

turning black. 
TO KEEP MICE AWAY 

Camphor placed in trunks or drawers will prevent 

the mice from doing them injury. 
STOP THE SQUFAKING DOORS 

Squeaking doors should have the hinges oiled by a 

feather dipped in linseed oil. 
FURNITURE POLISH 

Best vinegar one pint; turpentine one-half pint. Mix 

and apply with a brush. . 
FOR PLATE GLASS 

A soft cloth wet in alcohol is excellent to wipe off French 

plate glass mirrors. 
KEEP THE ANTS DOWN 
A string dipped in sassafras oil, and tied around the 


legs of the table will prevent the ants from getting on 
the table. 


TO CLEAN BRASS 
By MRS. M. L. S. 
Riverton, Virginia 
A simple and most satisfactory method of cleaning 
brass bedsteads, curtain-poles, andirons, etc., is to dampen 
a cloth with ammonia, rub it briskly over a piece of pum- 
ice soap, and then over the brass. This mixture acts 
like magic. Have tried it on articles thought to be be- 
yond redemption, so black had they become, which, with 
the least effort, were restored to their original beauty. 
It is necessary only to dampen the cloth with ammonia, 
and with a little pumice soap rub on the brass, and the 
work is accomplished. 


TO REMOVE OBJECT FROM NOSE 


By MRS. H. E. CRICKENBERGER 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
To remove any object from a child’s nose, such as 
a bean, etc., have the child open its mouth, put your mouth 
to it and blow hard. This rarely fails and the doctor 
who successfully used it with my little boy said a very old 
woman told him about it and he would not take anything 
for the knowledge. 


HANDY HOLDERS 


By KATTRON HILLON 
Madison, Wisconsin 
To make cloths for handling bread and meat pans 
when baking: take old bed ticking, double to four thick- 
about eighteen inches square, turn in edges, stitch 
around outside, also several times through center; use 
these and avoid burning your hands. 
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A CURE FOR CROUP 


By MRS. LILLIE M. CAYLOR 
Columbus, Ohio 

A very wet towel with very cold water wrapped around 
the neck and chest will cure the worst case of croup in 
five minutes. This is much better than drugs, as it does 
not debilitate. Hot water is sometimes recommended, 
but cold water is much quicker and effective; it breaks 
up the congestion at once. 

TO CLEAN A PAINT BRUSH 

To clean a paint brush containing fresh paint; work 
it into dust or dry earth. 

To clean a dry, hard paint brush; pound it with a ham- 
mer until the bristles are broken apart, then use a comb 
to separate the bristles. The above will save any paint 

REMOVE IRON RUST 

To remove iron rust from clothing; use a weak solu- 

tion of oxalic acid. . 
BRIGHT SUN FOR SCORCHED SPOT 

To remove a scorched spot from clothing; hang in the 
bright sun until it disappears. 

RICE IN THE SALT SHAKER 


Put a few grains of rice in the salt shaker to keep the 
salt broken up. 


DAMPEN DUST CLOTH WITH COAL OIL 
Use a dust cloth slightly dampened with coal oil, and 
the dust will not fly, and the furniture will always shine. 


TO STARCH DARK-COLORED LAWNS 


By R. E. S. 
Camas Valley, Oregon 

Some people have trouble starching dark lawns because 
the starch will show. To avoid this, use gum-arabic. 
To starch a dress, take one heaping teaspoonful of gum- 
arabic. Disscéve in a little warm water, then add enough 
water to wet the dress. This makes it crisp and it can 
be ironed in the same way as other starched goods. 


DRY YOUR SOAP BEFORE USING 


By SALENA S. MARTIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Kitchen and laundry soap will go farther if dried well 
before using. 


THE SUN SPOILS MIRRORS 
Mirrors are spoiled if exposed continually to the sun. 
ANOTHER WAY TO REMOVE IRON RUST SPOTS 


Iron rust spots can be removed by putting salt on the 
spot after the latter is well wet with lemon juice and then 
placed in the sun. 


OLD SILK LEAVES NO LINT 


Old, soft silk cloths make the best dust rags for the 
parlor, as they leave no lint on polished furniture. 
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HINTS FOR LAUNDRY 


By MRS. ALICE MARTIN 
Bement, Illinois 


A teaspoonful of turpentine put in boiler when boiling 
white clothes, will keep them snow white and remove the 
dingy look about neck-bands, wrist-bands, etc. 

Add a little pulverized borax to starch while cooking; 
it will give a gloss and prevent it from sticking to irons. 

When washing white flannels, blue the water you rinse 
them in very blue and they will not become yellow. Add 
borax to water you wash and rinse them in, using rather 
warm water for both, and your flannels will always be 
white and soft. Ss 

In washing knit or crocheted articles, squeeze instead 
of wringing, and dry by laying on a clean towel, turning 
often, and they will be as nice as when new and will re- 
tain their shape. Do not hang on line. 


A CLEAN SWEEP 

In sweeping carpets and rugs, after sweeping therm and 
gathering up the sweepings moisten corn-meal quite wet 
with gasoline and scatter over them and sweep again, 
and you will be surprised how clean and bright they will 
look. I always remove all the furniture I can from the 
room and open doors and windows. Do not have fire 
in room as there is danger of gasoline igniting. 
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AN EASY WAY TO CAN RHUBARB 


, By MRS. WARREN J. ANDREWS 
Cheshire, Connecticut 


Cut tender rhubarb stems into half-inch lengths with- 
out peeling. Pack in cans. Pour in cold water till can 
overflows and bubbles cease to rise. Seal tight and treat 
as any canned fruit. Fine for pies in the winter. 


TO: KEEP SALT PORK SWEET 

Put in your pork barrel a bunch of smartweed, or old 
man’s pepper, found very commonly around barn yards 
and farm buildings. Cut off the roots and tie up in a 
bunch. This is an unfailing remedy. Have used it 
several years. Get the kind which has leaves all green. 
There is a variety with a black stripe in the leaf. This 
kind is of no use. 


TO DRIVE AWAY LARGE BLACK ANTS 
Get five cents worth of tartar emetic. Mix up half 
the quantity with sugar and water td a thin syrup. Put 
it in a little dish wherever they are troublesome. It will 
not only drive them away for that season, but they will 
not come back. We have tried it and the second season 
has brought no ants. 


TO KEEP ICE 


By MRS. N. E: TAYLOR 
Perry, Oklahoma 


In looking over the Little -Helps department, I find 
that no one has mentioned the following, and I hope it 
may help others: To keep ice a long time, take six or 
eight newspapers, place them in the ice box, have the 
ice put on top, then wrap ice much as one would a shoe 
box or package; then if the ice box is not full, stuff well 
with crumpled paper around edges. The ice will last 
twice as long and do the same work. 
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FOR TRAVELING 


By MRS. V. O. 
Portland, Oregon 


The berths in a Pullman sleeper are often unbearably 
hot and stuffy in warm weather, and one tosses about, un- 
able to sleep, To overcome the heat, I have found that 
a hot water bag filled with cold water (from drinking tanks 
in car) and placed under the back of the neck at base of 
skull, or used as a pillow, will give great relief. One 
almost feels as if one were even breathing cooler air, and 
soon gets restful sleep. 

The same use may be made of the bag of cold water 
at home, and I have found that one can go to sleep in over- 
heated rooms by taking a quick cool bath and without 
wiping, (except face and head) get in between sheets with 
the cold bag under the head. 

A little linen slip on the bag, makes it more suited for 
invalids confined to the bed and for restless, fretting 
babies. 


TO MAKE STOCKINGS LAST LONGER 


By MRS. F. L. BOSWORTH 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Stockings will last three times as long if the heels and 
toes are lined before being worn. Cut strong muslin on 
the bias, just enough larger to allow for a very narrow 
lapped seam across the toe. See that it fits perfectly; 
then cross-stitch to the stocking with thread of the same 


color. Leave the thread a trifle loose to allow for a little , 


stretching. 

Treat heels in a similar manner, making the muslin 
the size of the heel at the bottom of the foot, and taper 
to a point about four inches high in the back. 

IRON EMBROIDERY ON A TURKISH TOWEL 

Iron all embroidery and laces used as-trimming on a 
Turkish towel, placing the goods face downward, and 
the work will stand out beautifully. It is a very easy 
matter, also, to iron gentlemen’s fancy vests in this way. 
The seams sink into the towel and no glossy streak is 
left as is otherwise the case. 


WHEN WASHING WINDOWS 


Wash windows with warm water in which you have 
first placed a small amount of ammonia, and use a cham- 
ois in place of a cloth or sponge; they will not require 
wiping or polishing if washed in this way. 


POTATO AS A PEN WIPER 
By N. H. 
Woodland, California 


Keep a raw potato on your writing desk, and when the 
pen needs cleansing, stick it several times in succession 
into the potato; you will find that it works like a charm. 


A GOOD, HANDY PASTE 
By MRS. H. RUEL 
Mason City, Iowa 
Take a cold boiled potato, cut in two and rub on back 
of scraps for scrap book—will stick good and is always 
ready. 














ABOUT LEMONS 


By JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY 
Emporia, Kansas 

Lemons may be kept fresh a long time by placing under 
an earthen-ware crock. 

A few drops of lemon juice put into boiling rice will 
keep the kernels distinct and make them very white. 

The juice of half a lemon in a glass of unsweetened 
water taken before breakfast, will ward off a bilious spell 

Wash the hands and finger tips in. lemon to remove all 
sorts of stains. 

A gurgle of water and lemon juice will cure a sore throat. 

A slice of lemon dipped in salt will scour brass utensils. 
Rinse well. 

Castor oil taken in lemon juice is palatable. 

A few drops in fruit juice that does not want to jell will 
bring about the desired result. 

A lemon in a dish of apples or other fruit will impart a 
delightful bouquet to the fruit. 

After a shampoo rinse the hair in water that has some 
lemon -juice in it. It will cut. any grease that remains 
and render the scalp extra white. 


TO REMOVE A CORK FROM BOTTLE 


By GEORGE W. STOSE 
Washington, D. C, 


Take a stiff piece of string, double, and insert the loop into 
bottle, which should be held on its side so the cork will lie on 
its side. Place the loop over the cork and draw toward the 
neck, and by slight manipulation the cork can be drawn out. 


“SIXTY SECONDS MAKE A MINUTE” 


By ANNIE C. BOZZEL 
Saco, Maine 
When a little girl, my mother attended a ‘ Dames” 
school in the eastern part of Maine, and one of the old- 
time verses they used to sing was the following. It may 
be remembered by some of the older readers of the Na- 
tional Magazine. 
“Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
If I were a little linnet 
Sitting in a leafy bower, 
Then I should not have to sing it 
Sixty seconds make a minute.” 


BETTER THAN MOTH BALLS 


By CHARLES H. BISHOP 
Springfield, Ohio 


To keep moths from furs and woolen garments: take 
patchouli leaves ground fine one-half pound, lavender 
flowers pounded, four ounces, ground cedar-wood four 
ounces, and essence of patchouli one dram. Mix and 
sift, and sprinkle among the clothing to be cared for, 
then wrap securely in newspapers, pasting the open ends 
together. A delicate and delightful odor clings about the 
garments thus cared for, instead of the odious aroma of 
the usual moth balls. 
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A CURE FOR BED WETTING 


By MRS. THOS. KENNEY 
Orienta, Wisconsin 


A sure and harmless cure for bed wetting is the weed 
known as white daisy and also known as bull’s eye. It 
has a yellow center with white petals. You will find it 
in almost any back yard. It also has a smell similar to 
tansy. Pull weed—root and all—wash and put to steep 
in milk. This may be drank freely in cup-full doses two 
or three times a day, and kept up for several days will effect 
a cure. 


TO KEEP A STEEL RANGE LOOKING NEW 


To clean a steel range, first wash thoroughly with soap 
and water and then polish with a woolen rag wet with 
kerosene. Never blacken the steel part. If treated in the 
above way, the range will always look like new. 


THE REAL WAY TO BOIL POTATOES 


Does every woman really know how to cook potatoes? 
After you pare them, place in cold water for half an hour, 
and then plunge them into salted boiling water. (Never 
put them in warm or cold water to cook, as they will be 
water soaked); last but not least, drain them in a colander 
so the cold air may strike them while hot, which has the 
effect of drying and making them very mealy. 


HOW TO WASH A WRINGER 


‘The rubber of a wringer which has become dirty may be 
easily cleaned with a clean cloth wet with kerosene. It 
will make it as clean as when new. . 


HOW TO TELL WHEN LARD IS HOT ENOUGH 


To know when lard is just right for frying fried cakes, 
pass a match through the grease, and if it lights it, it is 
just right; if it does not, let it heat a little longer, and try 
again, but with a mew match. 


DELICIOUS CABBAGE 


By MRS. E. D. VANCE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


The inclosed directions for cooking cabbage were fur- 
nished by a physician who asserted that the dish cooked 
in this fashion could be eaten by persons with the most 
delicate digestion, as the boiling water removed the ob- 
jectionable qualities which usually render cabbage so diffi- 
cult to digest. The taste is also much more delicate when 
cooked in this way. 

Cut cabbage in quarters and boil steadily in salted 
water for fifteen minutes. Remove from the water and 
allow it to become perfectly cold. Then shred in pieces, 
place in saucepan and cover with milk. Simmer slowly 
for one hour and a half. Season with butter, salt and 
pepper. The milk will not curdle if simmered very slowly. 


TO CLEANSE DATES 


By R. F. TWOMBLY 
Pasadena, California 


The dates come tightly pressed together. First sepa- 
rate them and then place them in a colander and pour 
boiling water over them. This positively does not harm 
the dates, but removes germs and dirt. 
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heGranhophone 
is the best 











The Music Master Visits the Factory 


I, WHO teach the music, can with the eyes closed distinguish the great 
Columbia Graphophone from all other machines that speak. The 
others, they squeak, they sing through the nose. 

But! am curious. Whyis the Columbia the best ? 
“Visit the factory,” they say, “and see him in all 
processes of constructing himself.” 

I go. They conduct me through seven acres of 
floors. I lose myself among three thousand workman; 
an establishment of a vastness worthy of its$10,000,000 
of capital. 1 see everywhere the password is 

“‘Perfection.”’ Here, there, everywhere, come the 

inspectors. They examine, they | cast aside. I say 

“ Such very little defect, monsieur. 

“Yes,” they say, “But one little defect spoils all.” 
T Pouf! I have found the secret of the 
perfect Graphophone. 

I now understand why a Written Guarantee is given with 
the Columbia machines. 

It now explains why they are ready to sell on the Easy 
Payments, when desired. 

Imakemy acknowledgments to the genius in the patents, and 
the genius in the construction, which gives to the Columbia 
the perfect voice. It is marvelous as a story of Jules Verne. 


A Miracle — This Columbia Graphophone. 


Before buying a Talking Machine insist on hearing the Columbia and be convinced, like 
music master, that it is the best. 
Dealers everywhere, Stores in all the principal cities. 
White for catalog and address of nearest % 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH C0., GEN’L. 


90-92 West Broadway, New York 
mS Grand Prix Paris 1900. Double Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 
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MEXICO 








There is every reason for be- 
lieving that it will be visited 
by more tourists during the 
next six months than have 
visited it in any previous 
period of twice the length. 
Don’t you suppose it would 
be worth while to find out 


why ? 


Address: Geo. W. Hibbard, General Passenger Agent, Colonia Station, City 
of Mexico; or W. F. Paton, General Eastern Agent, New York ; 
or G. R. Hackley, General Western Agent, Chicago. 


NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO 
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SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful and the sense: of 
perfect rest that comes with the 
night is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached 
from all directions by the 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them,” send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York. 
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Sell Mea Song-I will pay $1000.00 


FOR GOOD OLD 


HEART SONGS 


AND 


FAVORITE MELODIES 
puta. Ar Iubtat Giefpplu- 


free to all. 

AM compiling a NATIONAL HEART Sonc Book, and want the people of America to help me select the 
grand old songs as well as the new for this magnificent collection. You certainly can recall a song 
that once inspired you, a song that lingers and endures. I want that song. Strike the “mystic chord 
of memory,” and let us perpetuate the rare old songs that our mothers sang and our fathers whistled 
Enjoy a reminiscent evening with your old friends; you will be surprised at the half-forgotten 
songs that will come rushing back in a flood of memories, perhaps not recalled for a score or two score 

years. Those good old songs that are fast perishing must be preserved. : 

There are to be ten classes of songs, snd forty-nine selections in each class:—four hundred and 
ninety separate purchases to be made, and One Thousand Dollars paid out as follows: For the 
best song in each of the ten classes, I will pay $25.00; for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; the 
fourth, $5.00; and for the remaining forty-five songs selected in each class I will pay $1.00 each. 











THE TEN CLASSES ARE: 





First Class:—Patriotic and War Songs from 1620 to the 

mn day. These have played no mean part in the 

istory of our nation, and should become familiar to the 
present generation. 

Second Class:—Sea Songs and Chanteys. Our people 
are decended from races that have held dominion over seas 
for centuries, and there are quaint songs of extraordinary 
interest to be found among those who are preserving old 
records and family lore. 

Third Class:—Lullabies and Child Songs. The sweet- 
est melodies are often those our mothers sung over our 
cradles and trundle beds. Singers of all ages have hal- 
lowed them with a singular mystery and sweetness. 


Fourth Class:—Dancing Songs, Lilts and Jigs. The 
world needs a revival of the jolly old songs that were s 
by the circling onlookers, while the lads and lassies “‘trip) 
the light fantastic toe” by the light of the harvest moon or 
the glow of a blazing pitch-knot. 


Fijth Class:—There are Plantation and Negro Melodies 
in great variety. The plaintive and the gay are seldom 
expressed with more natural emotion than in the songs of 
the negroes down South. 


Sixth Class:—Our Religious Songs, including hymns and 
revival selections. While thousands of these beautiful 
songs are being preserved in the hymnals of the various 
churches, yet there are many others that are fast being lost 





by the passing of generations,and the relegation of old books 
to desuetude in the attic. Let us have a full quota of “‘camp 
meeting songs and fervid, soulful hymns.” 

Seventh Class:—This is for the universal Love Songs 
of all races. ‘The Norse, German, Gaelic, Iberian, Italian 
and Slav all have cherished the love lyrics from the father - 

nd. Varied as were the lives of the different peoples, 
those old love lyrics must Leone a singular interest for us 
all, since love dieth not and ‘‘ music be the food of love.” 

Eighth Class:—Selections from Operas and Operettas. 
The classic and the popular are so distinct and yet some- 
times so interwoven, that memory glows with them. Let 
us have some of the very old and beautiful masterpieces. 

Ninth Class:—The popular Concert Hall and Lyceum 
songs and ballads. These were sung by traveling troupes or 
troubadours a generation or two ago, and were renowned 
for their humor and money’s worth of fun. These bal- 
= not outlived their purpose, and we want them 
revived. 


Tenth Class:—In this let us group the good old College, 
School and Fraternity Songs that link us so closely to 
“storied halls and ivied walls,” and are as much a part 
of our educational institutions as the campus or the charter 
itself. Here is where every college man and “‘co-ed” can 
meet on neutral ground, and contribute songs that the 
great commion people of America can take up in grand 








Tt may be you can find a rare old song among the yellowed sheets or song books in the attic; perhaps one or more exist only in 
the misty memories of parents or aged grandparents. Search them out, and if but fragments can be found or remembered, don’t be dis- 
couraged. Send inthe fragments. Perhaps someone else can produce the missing parts. 





Last year I advertised everywhere for ‘Heart Throbs,” and 50,000 people sent me their cherished clippings, some ‘“bedewed 
with tears and cmbehnes with sighs.” I paid $10,000 for those contributions. 








Jor Mrrcuett CHApPLe, 
Eprtor NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


Now don’t delay to send in your Favorite Song Selection as soon as 


Use this coupon in sending your subscription, but sub ible. As soon as the ten classes (forty-nine songs in each class) are 


scribing is not demanded of song contributors. ed, this offer will be withdrawn. Payments will be made at that time. 


3 Understand, that this opportunity is open to all without subscrib- 
ing for the National ine or charge of any kind. 

All selections submitted will be carefully considered, and heart value 
counts in the awards. In the event of a tie for any award offered, the 


Dear Sir: For........ herewith enclosed please send the | award will be equally divided between those sending in the same song. 
National Magazine to me for........ months. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps should 
enclosed for return postage. 
SR a Ge VE ea ian nek te ar Ae a Do You Know the National Magazine is an exponent of optimism? 


Have you read its essays on The Happy Habit? You will enjoy its graphic 
illustrations and the descriptions of the “Affairs at Washington.” Always 
plenty of bright, sparkling stories. 

~— 10c. per copy. 3 mos. trial, 25c. 


$1.00 per year. 
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ewfngland 


CoNSE FRYSTORN 


FMI 
GEQRGE W. pty emg Direetor. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has developed this Con- 
corvateny tate © reat organization, and itis now the largest 
and best flac abel orn school of music in America. 

Every department under special masters 

The Concerts, Recitals and dai associations are in them- 
selves worth more to the student than the cost of tuition. 
Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers and musicians. 

A number of free violin scholarships available for 1906. 

For year book address, 


BALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 











FOR THE 


New England 
Magazine 


AND YOU CAN HAVE IT 


Fc nl nage elegy trance 


OF ONE YEAR 
If You are a New Englander 








Your Home Reading is net complete without 
the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


If You are Not a New Englander 


You will find in its columns everything that is 
good, and of interest to every 
member of your family. 

If you donot take it, send for sample copy and special offers. 
One Year, $3.00, Six Months, $1.50. 
Single Copies, 25c. 

A New Subscriber Now will receive it until 
January 1, 1908, for $3.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tomers for them, we will send 4 Fine Colored P 
Cards by mail post-paid to any address upon receipt of only 
Kight Cones in postage stamps, Rn cards are beautifull 
printed in three colors <2 ne, h vy, coated card stock, an 
‘ne subjects embrace a variety" which includes Christ- 
nas, Easter, Valentine = keith 8, copies of Famous 
Kalntings pletures ot Pretty Girls, ¥, iS Bath Hleshi pss views of 

re Pall lls, the Brooklyn Bridge, the U. Wash- 
inane anda fine assortment of ale, They a ate hols kind of 
post cards that are sold in some stores at the rate of two for five 
cents, in others as high as five cents each; at the lowest esti- 
mate, therefore, the twenty cards that we offer for eight cents 
post-paid are worth 60 cents at retail. This is purely an intro- 
ductory offer; we make no profit. Ratialacton. ts guaranteed 
or money will’ be refunded. Address: F. M. LU IN, Pube 
lisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York, 


Music BooksFREE 


We want the names St musical people, “music 
rs, players and sing- 
a fo ‘anyone spading | = 


50c Book 


Peco fallahect magica 
sheet musics: 
Bt thown, he 68, with coves 
L own. here; 
ag new 


png on ee heavy paper. 
When you receive your 





ways. 
IDSAl, PIANO COLLECTION—Ten new and Popa. 
as follows: Dance of the bat Eiawere ld 
a+ t Home (rag time); The Smart ipree e Bte 
Freasnre altzes; hey, 5 of ene Paton, seep 
Fran Harel uy Happy Coe m From Dixie; Under t the 
Rouble Zest Cotton Field Dance; Admira- 
ion 
TDEAL sone, COLLECTION — Ten 


lar 
3 
Tr. 
d 
] 





naan nd that what we want is ees of musical 
presi wie 38 play or sing. one want to send them our 
page ca og of overa thousand pieces of the latest 
as well as talog standard, Bre self tal ond classic instru- 
mental and vocal music. sell full size, best paper, 
complete sheet music, with three color title pages for 
oo a copy. This year we want to send our catalog 
cal person in this ,countey that’s Shy we 
irs cond $ you ‘thie 50 cont book for only t. the cost of post- 

and mailing, if you will send us the 

addressce of ten musicai people. 
Write anes plainly and be sure to state whether 
want =e vocal or instrumental book. Enclose 
nt stamps to pay for mailing an 
MC KINLEY MUSIC CO.. 

104 Fifth Ave, New York City, 48 Patton Building, Chicage 

















Good Old Songs 


A fine collection of old-time gems that reflect the pathos 
and humor of generations ago. The sweetness and beauty 
of these old songs appeal to the present generation as strongly 
as to the 

Published in t two volumes of 168 pp. each, folio size. Printed 
on good paper from engraved plates. Vol. I contains 113 
songs, and Vol. II contains 110. Each, postpaid, $1.00, 


War Songs 


A collection of forty-nine famous songs dedicated to the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Though the choruses are ar- 
ranged for male voices, they are available for mixed voices. 

Ninty-six pages of music, octavo size, bound in heavy paper 
covers, cloth back. These are the stirring songs that rallied 
the soldier boys around the flag in the days of ’6t. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


College Songs 


New and enlarged edition. ‘Twenty-eight favorite songs 
have recently been added to what was already the mos t poe: 
lar college song collection ever published. The enlarg 
tion now contains one hundred and thirteen songs. Sub- 
stantially bound with heavy paper cover and cloth back. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Table of contents of any volume sent free upon request. 


ARE YOU. LOOKING for some “Old Heart Song or 

Favorite Melody”? Let us supply the words and music for 

all old or new songs that you desire to have. Prompt service 
reasonable prices assured. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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7 ve Crewm: ef 
European Literature 





Up to date and rendered into English by clever 
writers. :: ::  :: Stories from the pens of 


Most Famous European Writers 


TALES 


A MAGAZINE 2 
WSWERLD'S BEST 
PICTIEN 





September issue on sale August 2oth at all news- 
stands It contains one of the most exquisite 
novels that ever that ever came from the pen of 
the famous french writer, J. H. ROSNY, 





FIRE PLT 


and thirteen fascinating stories by eminent authors, Hungarian, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Swedish, Finnish and German. 
An education in the best of foreign literature. 


“Tt keeps one in touch with the other half of the world.” 





Ss. Certs $2.50 A YEAR 





TALES PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


WES T 40TH STR ESF, ie ef To 2R2e 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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the Guest 


The guest suddenly arriving is 
quickly, surely made to feel “‘at 


e > home” and the cordial welcome is 
3 Good Advice: much emphasized where the home 











is equipped for right living by 
DON’T be content with ordinary, 


every-day coffee — you are not 
doing yourself justice —you can RICAN. DEAL 
serve yourself much better. RADIATORS BOILERS 
wos Gy 

° N ;DWINELL-WRIGHT CO'S A turn of the valve puts uniform, genial 


warmth into a room—or shuts off the 
heat in unoccupied rooms and saves fuel. 


Richest furnishings and decorations will 


COFFEE not put a warm welcome into a cold 


house for either guests, callers or vaca- 





BOSTON, OG REST tion-returning family. Better, theref 
RAN oF ion-returning family. Better, therefore, 
RoasTé {(\0) ROCERS prepare early this Fall season to warm 
and enjoy the pleasure of its the home by Hot Water or Low Pres- 
deliciousness and the satisfac- sure Steam heating. IDEAL Boilers 


tion of feeling sure of its | and AMERICAN Radiators bring no 
ashes, coal gases, dust, smoke, grime or 


absolutely sanitary condi- | soot into guest chamber or other rooms. 
tion and purity. | Why, therefore, continue to pay the ex- 


OUR GUARANTEE. | tra expense for labor, fuel and repairs of 
Starting with the very finest berries money stoves and hot air furnaces? Why lose 
— maactens fer bie nlaanens, baal eee | in addition all the comfort, convenience 
best ventilated coffee establishment in the and healthfulness of our way? 
world. Automatic machinery working in } 
pure air and sunlight handles the coffee | Made in sizes for cottages, mansions, stores, schools — all 
without the touch of a hand, through | buildings—OLD or new—farm or city. A child can operate. 
every process to the canning in 1, 2 and | 
3 1b. packages as you will only find it in You will need our catalogues (free). Show best arrange- 
q the stores. J¢s never sold in bulk. ue ment, uses and decoration of radiators and rooms. Sales 


Branches and Warchouses throughout America and Europe. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, AMERIC AN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
sor Game | foe 
an ie = ~ . 


CHICAGO 
Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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have just bound a few com- 
plete sets of Little Journeys, 


Udle seventeen volumes, being Vol- =: 
umes One to Seventeen, = 


inclusive, in three-quarters ooze-calf, solid 2 
boards, Morris Marble paper sides andend 3 
papers. This set of books is a very elegant = 
example of modern printing and binding. 2 








@ Here are one hundred and thirty-two 
separate biographies of men who have 
transformed the living thought of the world. 


Alfred Henry Lewis says: “Elbert Hubbard 
is our American Macauley, & his Little Jour- 
neys are as deathless as ‘Plutarclhi’s Lives’.” 








The Price for a set of these DeLuxe books, 
express prepaid, is Sixty Dollars, no more. 






; @ A ComP_ete SET will be sent on Inspec- 
tion to any good Philistine, and those not 
wishing to part with $60 at one time may 
make other arrangements by addressing 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA, IN ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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Newark Advertiser 


PUBLISHED IN NEWARK, N. J. 





Is the Only Newspaper That Issues 
Three Colored Supplements Every Week 


MONDAY — FOR WOMEN 


WEDNESDAY 
SATURDAY 


—————_— 


The Newark Advertiser 


Prints All the News for All the People 
All the Time, and is the Best and Most 
Entertaining Home Paper Published 
in New Jersey 


.. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY.. 


FOR CHILDREN 
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in the South. 


South. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN 
BOB TAYLOR’S MAGAZINE 


The Great Southern Magazine, edited by Gov. Bob Taylor, ‘the Prophet of Sunshine” 
Subscription, $1.00 a year. 


BECAUSE it is the only high-grade illustrated monthly magazine published 
BECAUSE it reaches monthly about three thousand post-offices in the 


BECAUSE ours is a paid circulation, and therefore goes into ‘the most 
prosperous homes in the South. 


Io cents a copy 










BECAUSE 


ARE Pen Re nig  e gS 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


id 


Send for 





FM BSS" RRC a apm veer ae, 





sample copy and rate card 


BECAUSE it now has a paid circulation ten times as large as that ever 


reached by any other Southern magazine. 


the great popularity of its Editor-in-Chief takes it into thous- 
ands of homes not reached by any other magazine. 


advertising is not overdone in the South, as in other sections. 


the South has money and spends it freely. 


THE TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















[’on’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine” 


when writing to advertisers. 
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Perfect Score in the Glidden Tou 


The Pope-Hartford was the lowest-powered car to finish with a perfect 
record the contest for the Glidden trophy, the severest test ever held in this or 
any other country. No adjustments or repairs were permitted except within 
actual running time, which precluded the possibility of making anything but minor 
repairs and adjustments without penalization for lost time. 


This is particularly significant because out of the 63 cars entered only 20 per 
cent. finished without losing points. Moreover, the Pope-Hartford, immediately 
upon being released, was driven from Bretton Woods to Hartford, Conn., 
a distance of 346 miles, and its motor and working parts are in as good condition 
today as when the car started. This continuous run of over 1,500 miles is another 
forceful demonstration of the dependability of these machines. 


Pope-Hartford, model G, 2-cylinder, 18 H. P. $1600 
(With top $100 extra) 


Pope-Tribune, 2-cylinder, 14H.P. . . . . 900 


Pope Manutacturing Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, 1733 Broadway Boston, 223 Columbus Avenue 
Washington, 819 14th St. N. W. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 























What They Think of “Heart Throbs” 





New York CITY, Jan. 12, 1906. 
aia, J. W. THOMPSON, 
EAR Mr. THOMPSON :— I have read (as 
I get a chance) the scrap book you kindly presented 
tome. My wife is in love with it; takes it to bed, 
eats breakfast with it, eats lunch with it and chews 
it with her dinner. So you see I read it when I get 
a_chance, but she reads it to me when I am abed at 
night. You see now whether the “scrap book” is 
appreciated by me and us, Annie, too, has a pull 
at it when she has minutes to spare. 
Regards to Mrs. T., with thanks for the book, 
Sincerely, 
J. N. FARRAR. 
Apartment 1 
Cor. Broadway & ‘Third St. 


Boscawen, N. H., op 2, 1906. 
Jor MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Boston, Mass., 

DEAR S1R:— Received “ Heart Throbs” sev- 
eral days ago and am delighted with it. I did not 
enter the contest, but I find some of my favorite 
poems in the book. My mother is pleased to see 
some she knew “when a girl.” 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
Lottiz A. WILSson. 














FRANKLIN, Pa. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass., 
, ..GENTL MEN:—The Heart Throbs reached me 
in time for a Christmas present for my mother, a 
woman of seventy-six years. She found in it sev- 
eral pozms she had not seen for years. Everyone 
is delighted. * * * 

May the coming year be the most successful in 
the history of the National. “Doing Three World 
Capitals in Three Weeks” is more than worth a 
year’s subscription. 

Yours truly 
ELLA M. Situ. 
January 25, 1906. 


Moore Hitt, Inp., Dec. 27, 1905. 
Mr. JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Epiror, 
Boston, Mass., : 
Dear Sir:—A few days ago I received a 
copy of “‘ Heart Throbs” from the National Maga- 
zine, for which I have someone to thank. If it was 
through the National Magazine that I have re- 
ceived it, 1 am very thankful to them. 
It is surely a book that can be recommendea to 
everyone. Every selection in it is a jewel, and the 
= I read it the more I am fascinated with the 





Very truly yours, 


OK. 
Thanking you, I am, 
LEsLIE S. ROSSER. 














HoME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
1124 Lake View Rd, a 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 15, 1906. 
NATIONAL MAGAzIN ., Boston, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN :—“ Heart Throbs” has reached 
this city, and I hear the highest recommendations 
for it from those who have seen it, so I thought it 
would be a good thing for the school room and re- 
wards of merit. ith best wishes. 
Yours truly, 
Joun C. BETHEL, Prin. 


WYANDOTTE, I. T., Jan. 8, et 
THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR S1rs:—I sent your letter_over_before 
taking the book from the express office. I have 
only had time to ‘glance thro’ the Heart Throbs. 
I find it splendid, just as I expected, and about four 
selections I wanted to send I find. T just neglected 
sending them then, too; thought someone else 
would do better. 

Best wishes for the National. 
wes 2 yours, 
AOMI DAwson. 














CHARLTOM St. SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, N., J: 
Ma, jos MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Boston, Mass., 

Y DEAR SiR ;—I have read every word of 
the Heart Throb book. I consider it the most in- 
teresting collection of matter that has ever been 
published. Everyone should have a copy. Es- 
— should those who are making a study of 

uman nature possess a copy. * 4 
Sincerely, 
T. J. BIssELL. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Dec. 30, 1905 
on 208 M. CHAPPLE, Boston, Mass., 

EAR SirR:— “Heart Throbs” came _today- 
Thank you for compiling such a mass of old favor. 
ites. I am a business man who has little time for 
sentiment, but tears came to my eyes today as 
turned the pages and read half-forgotten titles, an 
heard my mother’s voice, in memory, singing again 
the songs she used to sing to me. 

I sent my clipping, not taking your heart throb 
idea very seriously, but now I find that you “were 
building better than you knew.” I was not a prize 
winner—did not deserve to be-— but I am truly 
thankful that you have done so noble a work. _ 

Send me two more one as early as possible, 
and oblige, . G. LESTOURGEON. 














What Do You Think of “Heart Throbs?” 





MR. JOE CHAPPLE, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. Boston, MASs. 





cover, for which I agree to pay $1.50 on receipt of 


City or TOWN,.......sececcscecscesss 


Please send me one volume of “‘ HEART son aaa ” bound in cloth and gilt with illuminated 


Name,.........+.+ SbSdsbaceccescdcevcse cccecreveese Séeuonseeness BStrect,..ccccccccccce penoupadassene seeeee 


State...cccccreccscccces cocceceee epooes 
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ellins Food 


for the Baby 














Stuart Hamilton Jones, A MellinsFoodBaby 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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i} as a dentifrice, is the children’s 

‘/ adi ht, It is also a blessing. 

3 e delicious flavor and 
France makes the opera- 

Bx. tion of cleaning their teeth 

fi apleasure to them. There 

( SG is no age limit to its benefits. 


SAMPLE FREE. 
ADDRESS 


E.W. HOYT & Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 








RESERVE THE COLORS 

and Freshness of Dainty and 
Delicate Summer Garments by 
regular use of 


merveltte 


a LUN) GO) ae Bs | Oe BANA VN G1 

Bar Soap and Washboard do in 
a single wash==then remember that 
PEARLINE cleanses through 
SOAKING and Perfect RINSING 
= WITHOUT RUBBING. 























Earline saves colors and fabrics 
































N THE mellow light of evening, the mem- 
bers of the family gather around the 
dining table for the most sociable hour of 
the whole day. Even in the hotel or restau- 
rant, the dinner hour presents a cheery aspect 
of life, though the small, scattered tables 
cannot have the charm that clings to the 
family dining table. 

I sometimes wonder how King Arthur’s 
Knights of the Round Table ever reached 
the heights to which they climbed without 
possessing a table 
capable of expan- 
sion. At the pres- 
ent day, such an 
order might have a 
table that could be 
enlarged as new 
members were add- 
ed. Probably Ar- 
thur’s knights, if 
they had not split 
upon some other 
rock, would have 
come to blows on 
the question of 
place at the dining 
table, when _ the 
knights grew too 
numerous to sit 
around the original 
festal board. 

The dining ta- 
ble is an important one, for beside being 
the meeting and eating place, and the throne 
of the mother of the family, it is an essen- 
tial in the life of almost everyone, from 
the schoolteacher to the board of directors 
and the executive committee. . Even in the 
government of our country the table has its 
use. Meetings of the cabinet are held “round 
the table,” and the parliamentary phrase, 
“Laid on the table,” involves the idea of the 
disposition of a document, as significant and 
permanent as it is sometimes disappointing. 
In the old days it seemed that the “par- 


By Bennett Chapple 


‘musty, close place it often was! 





The Hastings Pedestal Dining Table, fitted 
with the Tyden Lock. 


lour”—be sure to put it in italics, please, 
and spell with an “‘u’*—was the chief con- 
sideration in the home-making; and what a 
Aside from 


the minister’s periodical call, or an occa- 
sional visit from a friend, the room remained 
strangely silent, stiff and gloomy, in sharp 
contrast to the oldfashioned dining room, 
where good cheer and appetite reigned su- 
preme. The magic spell of ‘“‘a place to eat,” 
still pervades 


the home, but the din- 
ing room as a dou- 
ble charm for the 
modern young 
housewife. No 
more parlours for 
her—the living 
room indeed re- 
ceives a share of 
her attention, but 
her heart is set on 
having the dining 
room just right, for 
here is the hub of 
the home, and here 
she determines to 
have the most 
beautiful dining 
table that her 
means will permit. 
How wise she is in 
this decision, for 
what can be con- 
ceived of that is more attractive than a 
mother, sitting as queen of her home, re- 
plenishing the plate of the hungry boy, or 
adding some dainty morsel to father’s meal? 
The dining table is her throne, and here 
she reigns supreme, wielding a scepter which 
bears a strange likeness to a modern teapot. 
A good dining table is the first piece of 
furniture contemplated by the bride of the 
present day, and she carefully weighs the 
merits of round, square and oblong shapes 
before she purchases for the new home a 
table for that sunny dining room where the 








AROUND THE DINING TABLE 


breakfast hour will be cheerful, the 
noon lunch comfortable and the evening 
meal cozy and homelike. 

Martha Washington’s ‘“‘throne” was 
one of the oldfashioned, extension, round 
tables, similar to those which have re- 
cently come into popular use—and is 
now on exhibition at Mount Vernon, 
where it is revered and cherished as a 
relic of the old days. Even in thosedays 
the dining table held sway, as it has for 
centuries past. And what a variety of 
shapes there have been; square, five- 
legged tables, oblong tables, solid tables 
with pedestal, the top being either round 
or square, a shape always admired but 
not popular until recent years, owing to 
the difficulty of making a pedestal table 
with the extension feature so arranged 
that the pedestal would come together 
satisfactorily, without a great deal of 
pulling and pushing and crawling under- 
neath to secure the hooks or other fas- 
tenings. Until five years ago, this defect 
was looked upon as a necessary evil, 
and existed as a matter of course in 
even the best made-to-order tables; 
and up to that time the pedestal table 
had been practically; though reluc- 
tantly, set aside because of this de 
fect, which the manufacturers had 
seemed to be unable to remedy. 


This Table is fitted with a Tyden Pedestal Lock. 
Easily operated; pulls and holds both top and bottom. 


One hot Summer day, when the shadows 
lay “dark and deep” across the dusty streets, 
when the mosquitoes seemed especially blood- 
thirsty, and the office seemed airless, despite 
my electric fan, I fell to thinking of how the 
fish would bite in the shady pools, and how 
delightful it would be to lie on the grass in 
some cool spot. I was tempted to think no 
more of business, but to seek a rod and line, 
and hie into the country, when I suddenly 













Tyden, General Manager of 
the Hastings Table Company. 


bethought me of an interesting visit 
I had long promised myself to make. 
So attractive was the prospect that all 
else was forgotten, and I made my 
way to the charming little Michigan 
town, less than an hour’s ride from 
Grand Rapids, on the banks of the 
Thornapple river. 

Hastings has become famous as the 
home of the Hastings Pedestal Din- 
ing Table and Tyden Lock, manu- 
factured by the Hastings Table Com- 
pany. A handsome monument to 
soldiers who have sacrificed their 
lives for their country and a beautiful 
fountain speak for the civic pride of 
the people, while the hum of the factory 
situated on the grassy bank of the river 
sings the song of industry. as the saws tear 
through the lumber, making it ready for tables. 

Here I found Mr. Tyden, inventor of the 
famous Tyden pedestal-table lock. He is 


still young, hardly past forty years of age, 
and has carved his way by hard work. and 
practical inventions on which he has taken 
out nearly two hundred patents. 











AROUND THE 


Mr. Tyden was ably assisted and encour- 
aged by Mr. R. B. Messer, a moving spirit 
of Hastings. 

I was interested to learn that Mr. Tyden 
first met him on a vacation trip to Colorado, 
which proves the truth of the old adage, 
“Tf you really want to know a man, go fish- 
ing with him.” The complete harmony be- 
tween these two men has had much to do 
with the remarkable success of this concern. 





This is the Table without the Tyden Lock. 
See how it spreads. 


Mr. Tyden is modest about his inventions 
—he does not lie awake nights chasing ideas, 
but. simply waits until he is confronted by 
some problem, and then he meets and solves it. 


However, I had come to see how a beau- : 


tiful table is made, and there is certainly a 
fascination in watching the process of evo- 
lution from the rough lumber to the finished 
product. The care and precision with which 
a workman matches the different boards to- 
gether to get a perfect table top, is wonderful, 
for the expert must be capable of seeing at 
a glance over the rough boards how the 
streakings and markings will be brought out 
in the polishing. He lays the boards side 
by side, making one-half of a table top, and 
they are then firmly clamped together and 
go through the many processes, making a 
tour of the entire factory without being 
changed or separated “for weal or woe” 
like the marriage ties of those who will 
some day use the table they are to form. 

The tables are made in quartered oak, 
weathered oak, mission oak and mahogany, 
and of modern style and finish to meet the de- 
mands of the trade and supply the needs of 
all—to furnish the modest cottage or flat, or 
the luxurious mansion. 

Each table has three parts, the top, base 
and the extension leaves. The top shares 
the beauty of the design and markings of the 
base. Each half goes through a separate 
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process, until “joined” by the Tyden lock 
in the finishing room, where the halves are 
matched so that the markings on the com- 
pleted top shall harmonize. 

After I had seen all the processes of table- 
making, of course I wanted to know the story 
of the invention of the best table lock in the 
world. I learned that one day, while visit- 
ing a large New York store, Mr. Tyden, of 
the Hastings Table Company, saw a beauti- 
ful, solid mahogany pedestal-table badly 
spread at the base. He pointed it out to 
the clerk, who said: “These tables all spread 
at the bottom. It can’t be helped.” 

Mr. Tyden, however, thought otherwise, 
went back to his hotel and drew plans. These 
were the rough draft of the Tyden Table 
Lock, which operates from a little lever just 
under the table top, securing the base with- 
out difficulty. This comparatively simple 
device solved a problem of long-standing 
and brought joy to every woman’s heart, for, 
given a choice, the housekeeper invariably 
selects a pedestal table, because of its beauty 
and convenience. 

The Hastings Pedestal Dining Table is 
undoubtedly the leading dining table of the 
present day, and the demand has become so 
general that the factory is constantly pushed 
the year around to keep up with its orders. 

In four years the business of the Hastings 
Table Company has steadily increased until 
its manufacture and sale of the Hastings 
Pedestal Dining Table has grown from less 
than 3,500 tables in 1go1, to over 12,000 dur- 
ing the year 1905, and the future outlook 
is equally promising. 

I left this charming little Michigan town 
feeling that I had visited an institution des- 
tined to play an important part in the equip- 
ment of American homes throughout the 
country. I was sure that readers of the 
National Home Department especially, would 
be keenly interested to know just where this 
new table-locking device, known as the Ty- 
den Lock, is manufactured, for it is these 
little devices that serve to add to the comfort 
and delight of the home, and that meet with 
an enthusiastic reception from the American 
women. 

Hastings Tables fitted with the Tyden 
Lock can now be bought at all the leading 
furniture stores throughout the country. 

By writing the factory at Hastings, Michi- 
gan, you can obtain a very neat piece of lit- 
erature, entitled ““Table Talk.” 








AN AID TO MODERN BUSINESS 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


HERE was a time when personality 

ruled business and gave it an imperish- 
able tradition, when vast commercial enter- 
prises sprang from one man’s efforts and gen- 
erations plucked the rich fruits of his endea- 
vors. It was the era of the business men of 
the old school, the forerunners of the builders 
of our empire of industry. Perhaps it was 
some shipping prince whose fleet of clipper 
ships touched at far-away wharves to ex- 
change Yankee products for the treasure of 
the storied East; perhaps it was a merchant 
king who turned cheese into dollars and 
ruled a dusty counting-room with an iron 
hand; or perhaps it was some mill lord from 
whose myriad looms was spun the glittering 
fabric of a great fortune. But whether the 
old master of trade moved with stately mien 
and ponderous gait through ship, mill, or 
store, his business was conducted after the 
very simple and unwritten law and in the 
good old way. 

“Why bother about frills and secretaries ?” 
said these old merchants, as they made their 
way serenely amid the changing tides of men 
and affairs. Personality and integrity were 
the very Gibraltar upon which the unyielding 
structure of their fortunes was reared. There 
was dignity and glamour about their calling. 
It was a very great honor to be a great mer- 
chant. These men merged their names into 
the history of their times, and they turned 
“keen, untroubled faces” upon the dangers 
that hurled lesser men to their ruin. When 
they died, their sons succeeded them. Sons 
came and sons went, and old businesses 
seemed destined to go on forever. 

But as these old merchants faded from the 
market-place, swift changes were shaking 
the foundations of the regime that long years 
of fidelity had builded. A wonderful com- 
mercial expansion swept the country, up- 
rooting all business traditions. It followed 
a marvelous development, the annexing of 
every state and country to the growing em- 
pire of business. Invention had come to the 


aid of business and sped it on with tingling 
leaps. A fleet of steel steamers succeeded 
every old-time clipper ship, pulsing factories 


rose where the ancient looms had whirred, 
and towering skyscrapers reared their roofs 
where musty warehouses had stood. Com- 
merce followed the flag, and the nation was 
rushed into the thrilling race for world-trade. 
Fierce competition succeeded the dignified 
calm of the old business days, and the game 
was to the swift and to the quick. 

But what of the character of business? 
Business underwent a complete evolution, 
and the last vestige, save honor, of the old 
order of things was swept away, with few 
exceptions. In that mighty evolution which 
had fairly hurled the United States far into 
the van of the struggle for world-commercial 
power, the very methods of business changed. 
Vast volumes of trade, coupled with the 
many-sided phases of modern industry, made 
new and exacting demands upon man’s in- 
genuity and resource. The time had gone 
when one man could steer a great business 
through the swift eddies of competition and 
progress, to devious paths that touched at 
many lands. Industries with a hundred 
branches; railroads that employed armies, 
and made and unmade states; enterprises 
that girdled the globe,—these were the 
Titanic activities that man was called upon 
to harness. 

What happened? Business became or- 
ganized as never before. It became as con- 
summate a plan of action as ever Napoleon 
wielded to crush the allies of Europe. In 
short, business became a science that had 
for its aim the elimination of failure and the 
complete enhancement, of financial success. 

The old-time business man carried much 
of the plan and detail of his undertakings in 
his head. His business developed itself, and 
he merely guided it. It was a tradition that 
certain volumes of business, like history, re- 
peated. But with the new science of busi- 
ness came the business engineer. He was 
the concrete symbol of an era of organization 
and system; a business doctor who pre- 
scribed for a business that was ill and fail- 
ing; who applied strenuous remedies. He 
laid out business campaigns asa civil engi- 
neer laid out the route of a railroad for a 
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syndicate. The parallel was easy. On the 
one hand was an untilled business field ready 
to be broken for a golden harvest; on the 
other was a virgin country to be linked with 
bonds of steel. 

What did the business engineer do? First 
of all, he revolutionized business methods. 
He showed men how to conduct their busi- 
ness better than they had done before. He 
showed them where waste was eating up 
their profits; where energy was going to 
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naught; where concentration might increase 
output; and how worry, that eternal menace 
of prosperity and health, could be vanquished. 
Best of all, he did away with the old-time 
theory that a man had to wait six months to 
find out how his affairs stood. ‘Know how 
you stand every day at the close of business,” 
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said the business engineer. And he proved 
it. He introduced systems for the use of 
loose-leaf ledgers and card catalogues, by 
which a man, at five o’clock every day, knew 
just what his profits and his losses were. 
What is the result? No more illusions about 


being on the sunny side of the business street 
when you are in reality verging on the edge 
of bankruptcy. 

But the business engineer did more than 
this. 


He organized great industrial enter- 
prises, so that system 
ruled them just as the 
personality of the old- 
time business man domin- 
ated his establishment. 
He took a great manu- 
facturing company for 
example, that had eighty 
branch stores all over 
the United States. He 
made a series of charts 
that covered comprehen- 
sively every phase of the 
business. By their use the 
head of the great business 
could sit at his desk in 
the morning and have 
spread before him the very 
vitals of his whole vast 
business. He could see 
what every department 
was doing—just how the 
line of output parallelled 
the line of sale (and this 
was a vastly important 
thing to know); he could 
observe at a glance just 
what his supply of raw 
material was; how many 
men were at work, and 
how they did their work. 
In brief, he sat there 
with his finger on a bus- 
iness pulse that throbbed 
in every state. 

But the greatest exam- 
ple of business system is 
in the ‘conduct of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, New Jersey, with 
its practically perfect plan of handling and 
recording the tremendous detail incidental 
to the operation of six and one-half million 
policies, all in force. With every labor-saving 
device known to modern business invention 
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and convenience, the company is able to 
minimize its expenses. For example, it has 
its own complete printing plant, where all 
the enormous amount of supplies are printed, 
and where the company publications, which 
have a circulation of 3,000,000, are published. 
It has actuarial machines that turn out 
complete records in less than a minute. This 
annihilation of all unnecessary expense makes 
possible liberal dividends for policyholders. 
The system of recording has been brought to 
its highest development by the Prudential 
Company. Every detail of the great insurance 
undertaking is concentrated and recorded; 
so that any detail can be referred to without 
the least delay, which not only means system, 
but proclaims economy. 

Business, then, has been reduced to a sci- 
ence. The man at the head of it was like 
a general conducting a military campaign. 
It was a fascinating science,—instead of re- 
searchers, there were alert, eager-brained 
business men, searching every law of demand 
and supply, probing every possibility, ex- 
ploring new fields of commercial conquest. 
In the uncertain crucibles of speculation and 
ambition, they: stirred vast enterprises into 
dazzling results. 

Thus men built their shining structures 
on the vast checkerboard of business. But 
the grim factor, Death, had to be reckoned 
with. Man, however, had found a way to 
provide against the uncertainty of life, and 
the way was through life insurance. As 
business had made its mighty strides, life 
insurance had kept pace. As business had 
become reduced to an exact science, so had 
life insurance been perfected until its all-pro- 
tecting arms sheltered a whole world. It put 
an infallible safeguard about the most sacred 
institution in the world—the home. Business 
men were quick to appreciate its value to 
them, for it became a sure and certain invest- 
ment, an unerring means to economy; and 
the policy became a negotiable paper that was 
a sterling asset. 

But how was life insurance to protect busi- 
ness as it was protecting millions of homes? 
The Prudential, of Newark, made it possible 
with a partnership policy that was destined 
to become an inseparable aid to business. Be- 
hind this great company was the personality 
of United States Senator John F. Dryden, who 
had founded and developed it until it became 
a monument of impregnable insurance pro- 


tection. The joint-partnership policy was 
evolved upon this theory: ‘‘If men can success- 
fully insure their lives for their families, why 
not insure for their partners or their business ? 
So the plan of partnership insurance was 
evolved, in which a group of men, associated 
in business, could insure themselves for each 
other’s benefit or for the benefit of the firm, and 
thus guarantee the integrity of the institution. 

The plan developed and put into wide and 
successful operation by the Prudential, is as 
simple and economical as it is far-reaching 
in its beneficial effects. Brown, Smith and 
Jones, for example, are engaged in business 
in New York. They are healthy, insurable, 
and their business prospers. One day, Brown 
says to his partners: 

‘‘What would happen if one of us died 
suddenly?” In the midst of life, with suc- 
cess smiling at them from every side and the 
future beckoning alluringly before them, this 
was not a pleasant prospect. There was a 
pause. Then Jones said: 

“‘T guess there would be great confusion 
and no one would know where he stood.” 

Presently Smith remarked: ‘‘We’d have 
to take in another partner, I suppose.” 

But Brown broke in at this juncture: ‘‘I 
have a remedy for this contingency, which is 
liable to come at any time and when we are least 
prepared. Let us take out a Prudential joint- 
partnership insurance in favor of the business. 
Then things will go on all right, no matter 
what happens.” 

So they took out a Prudential partnership 
policy. Brown was thirty-nine years old, 
Smith was forty-two and Jones was forty. 
Each took out a policy for $10,000. The bene- 
ficiary for the $30,000 of insurance was the 
firm. The combined annual premium was 
$993-10, which was paid out of the firm’s sink- 
ing fund as a legitimate expense. 

What was the result? From the day those 
policies reposed in the firm’s safe, a keener 
confidence pervaded the business that was like 
tonic to the partners. The whole foundation 
of the business seemed safer and surer. These 
men knew absolutely that no matter how sud- 
denly death might stalk among them, the 
business which they had reared with patient 
hands and hopeful hearts was immune from 
disintegration, which the death of one of their 
number might have caused. 

But the insurance was not the only benefit 
that this group of policies bestowed. They 
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had also the confidence and the constant satis- 
faction that protection afforded. There was 
still another. Their credit was enhanced. 
One day an opportunity presented itself for a 
business deal of considerable scope. A sum 
of money beyond that in hand was necessary, 
and since the greater part of the firm’s avail- 
able security was employed, the partners 
were in a quandary. Suddenly Jones had an 
inspiration. 

“How about our partnership policy and the 
loan which the Prudential will make to us?” 
he exclaimed. 

‘Sure enough,” replied the partners. It 
was put into the breach and was a ready 
security; the money was secured and the deal 
was consummated, the profit secured and the 
loan restored. 

Then one day the tragic news was flashed 
to the office: ‘‘Smith is dead.” He had 
passed away suddenly in the night. In the 
ordinary course of events which follow such a 
misfortune,there would have been endless con- 
fusion and a yawning gap in the business, to 
be instantly filled at any cost, or the result 
to the firm would be serious. Ready money 
is always necessary at such times. ° Long ex- 
perience has taught, that in these crises $10,000 
in available cash is worth more than ten times 
that sum at any other time, for it is sometimes 
difficult to convert assets, however valuable, 
quickly into cash. ‘That is why so many rich 
men have large policies which provide ready 
money in just such emergencies. But in the 
case of Smith there was the Prudential part- 
nership policy, which was the ready wedge, 
ready to be driven straight into the emergency. 
There was a check for $10,000 the next day; 
it bridged over all troubles, and permitted 
no menace to the integrity of the business. 

But assume that the partners lived. The 


benefit would be just as great. Since the 
elusive Elixir of Life, remains undiscovered, 
the uncertainty of earthly existence menaced 
these men as all other mortals. Yet the pol- 
icy girded them with confidence and granted 
them immunity from worry. No matter what 
happened, they were protected. The policy, 
therefore, represented at all times, not only a 
safeguard, but an infallible asset for the reali- 
zation of money and the building up of credit. 
If one of the partners or all of them, retired 
from business, the policies could be changed 
so as to make the wives the beneficiaries. 
The protection was continuous. Thus, life 
insurance has taken its place as essential to 
the safe and systematic conduct of business— 
a first and last aid to the business man. 

The value of life insurance remains unim- 
paired. When President Dryden of the 
Prudential, at his own request, was sum- 
moned to appear before the Armstrong in- 
vestigating committee in New York, he de- 
clared on the stand, in answer to the ques- 
tion, why his company maintained a large 
surplus, that it represented security—the 
first and unalterable purpose of the com- 
pany. As the ratio of mortality and the ex- 
pense of insurance are lessened each year, 
so does the attitude of the company toward 
its policyholders become correspondingly 
more liberal. 

We have seen how life insurance main- 
tains the integrity of business. So does it 
in a larger sense preserve the unity of the 
American home. It makes possible those 
vital forces that provide the bone and sinew 
of our national life. Viewed in the light of 


our civilization, it has taken a high and un- 
impeachable place in the destiny of the nation. 
For in the perfect security of the people, lies 
the real hope and safeguard of the democracy. 








By Frank 


ESUVIUS is but one of the many an- 
cient cones which yet persist in re- 
minding us that we are tenants upon the 
thin crust of a great pent-up fire-ball, liable 
to jolt us, suddenly and disastrously, in re- 
gions for ages seemingly immune from danger. 
It is theoretically possible to bore a well 
down through the few intervening miles of 
this rocky crust to a point which would melt 
the drills and put a stop to further explora- 
tion in this forbidden direction. 

With all this consuming wealth of heat, 
however, a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of this globe are obliged to have re- 
course to the latent heat stored up through 
countless formative ages by the rays of the 
sun, in vegetation crystalized into coal or 
existing in the forests. 

Around the waist of old Mother Earth, 
there is girded a belt some three thousand 
miles wide, within which it is decidedly bad 
form to introduce, as a topic of conversation, 
the subject of “‘warmth.” Within this tor- 
rid zone, heat, converted into fire, is of use 
only for culinary purposes, lighting and in 
the arts of the metal worker. 

Here the seductive heater catalog is as 
unknown as the dodo, and the price of fur- 
nace coal stirs no languid pulse. The stove 
agent who should stray into this favored 
latitude on business bent, would emulate 
the folly of the inventor who shipped a con- 
signment of warming-pans to Cuba. 
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IN LANDS OF SNOW 

With the big, restless, energetic world out- 
side of this tropical belt, however, the matter 
of keeping warm is ever present, trouble- 
some and expensive, throughout half of each 
passing year. 

As a matter of fact, the world of humanity 
dwelling in stove-land never has been, in all 
the ages, really and comfortably warm in 
winter. It is largely our own fault. Man- 
kind is the only animal which employs fire 
in the effort to survive the cold of the win- 
ters. The hardy lower animals do not need 
it, however much their luxuriously enervated 
representatives, the dog and the cat, may 
enjoy it, when they have a chance. 

Ancient man only got himself rid of his 
provident coat of hair and his sufficient latent 
heat, when he began to loaf around the family 
cooking stove and absorb the intoxicating 
comfort of artificial warmth. This far-away 
ancestor is responsible for the fact that the 
present-day human being, outside of the belt 
aforesaid, is obliged to keep close to a ther- 
mometer registering nearly or quite seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit from October to May, 
beside which he must needs wear extra cloth- 
ing. This, also, is an inherited habit. 

A traveler west, once asked a half-naked 
Indian in mid-winter, how he managed to 
stand the weather. The Indian replied, 
“Your face no got a coat. It no cold. 
Indian face all over.” 
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But here we are, and as we are born to it 
we must have warmed houses, as refuges 
from outer desolations through the season 
of snows. The Gulf Stream keeps the glac- 
iers from sweeping our civilization from the 
face of the earth, but does not save us from 
the insistent bills of the arbitrary dealer in coal. 


PROGRESS IN AMERICAN HEAT- 
ING METHODS 


The world’s best brains have been devoted 
to the as yet unsolved problem of how to get 


American boilers are teaching the British 
how truly miserable, they have been, with 
their “thrippenny” bits of smoky open fires. 

In this country, outside of the cities and 
progressive villages, the kitchen stove at 
home and the old sheet-iron stove at the 
cross-roads store, are still the hovering points 
of the idle and frost-bitten. 

All through the South, the soft-coal fire 
is burned in open grates by the rich, and the 
poor still cluster around the fat-pine smudge 
in the open. 





The old Down-East Fireplace 


the largest possible number of heat units 
out of a dollar’s worth of fuel, and then to 
put them where they will do the most good. 

American invention has placed us far to 
the front in this line of effort. Old Europe 
is generally behind us in its provisions for 
indoor comfort through the winters. Decem- 
ber and January life, even in gay and brill- 
iant Paris, is one long dreary shiver, because 
the Europeans buy their fuel in homeopathic 
amounts, and have few places in their homes 
for a real, honest, convincing fire. 


Georgia and Florida are often more try- 
ing to the winter visitor from want of proper 
heat, than the northern snow-bound states 
from which they have come. 


THOSE OLD FIRE PLACES 


Much has been written of the glorious hos- 
pitality of the old colonial homes. In the 
good old days, to be sure, the fire places were 
big enough, and fuel, big, thick logs from the 
wood lot, was plentiful. Sidney George 
Fisher, in “Colonial Days,” draws a pen- 
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picture of those old havens of warmth around 
which our ancestry gathered on nights in 
the White Mountains. ‘And such fire- 
places! They were the largest in the Colon- 
ies. Eight feet long and so very deep that 
the children had blocks upon which they sat 
far within, and the child farthest in was 
coldest and could see the stars up the chim- 
ney. In day time, it was said, one could see 
to read within these fireplaces.” 

Down in Washington’s country, the Cav- 
alier families spent the winters, despite their 
formality and exclusiveness, with much dis- 
comfort, because the architecture, copied 
generally from mansions in the mother coun- 
try, did not include adequate provision for 
keeping the apartments warm. Well into 
the last century, all over the country, not- 
ably in New England, artificial warmth in 
a church was a profanation and the surrep- 
titious hot brick was an affront to the Al- 
mighty. 

Far behind the Revolution, the practical 
mind of Franklin was often busy with this 
urgent matter of warmth, and in Philadelphia 
the visitor of today may see at the rooms 
of the American Philosophical Society the 
original model of the Franklin stove, which 
is still, next to a real heater, the most agree- 
able and practical warming device we have. 


THE MODERN HEATING BOILER 


{t is only within a brief period, that the 
builders of houses have been taught by the 


inventors to put the house-warming appara- 
tus where it ought to be, in the cellar, along 
with the coal and the ash-bin, All lesser 
fires “above stairs, saving the kitchen range, 
are now provided for decorative effect, and 
as a concession to our inherited love of the 
open flame, glowing amid the coals upon the 
domestic hearthstone, and while, with a good 
heater below, such fires are not essential, 
far distant be the day when we shall cease to 
find joy in théir cheering radiance. 

The faultless heater is expected to receive 
pure cold air from outside, charge it with an 
uniform amount of heat, and distribute it 
into all parts of the house, tempering each 
room and all its corners with a satisfying and 
healthful warmth. The heater, and it has 
not yet fulfilled its utmost destiny, has done 
as much probably, to increase the average 
good health of the people and to prolong life 
as any other agency. 

Three systems are employed in modern 
interior heating: hot water, steam and hot 
air. Each has its champions and vested in- 
terests. The best heaters or boilers are those 
which supply most effectively, and with the 
most economical expenditure of coal the heat- 
ing medium which passes from the apparatus 
through pipes to the apartments to be warmed. 
While the initial cost of a modern boiler is 
considerable, it pays a larger interest upon 
the investment through its capacity for mak- 
ing home “worth-while” than any other fur- 
nishing of the house. 





Style — but little heat 











THE GREAT JUDITH BASIN, MONTANA 


By C. W. Thurston 


N the exact center of the state of Mon- 
tana, and midway between the main 
lines of the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern railways, there lies a section of country 
so fertile of soil and so rich in resources and 
surrounded by so many advantages and so 
few disadvantages as to almost disprove the 
old saying, ““The Creator-never gave all the 
good things of earth to any one place.” The 
country referred to is the Great Judith Basin, 
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which is that portion of Fergus County 
bounded by the Judith, Moccasin, High- 
wood, Belt and Snowy mountain ranges. 
The following quotation from Mrs. Eva 
Emery Dye’s story of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, The Conquest, *gives the origin 
of the name “ Judith” so far as it is connected 
with Central Montana. The story is, that 
Lewis and Clark were ascending the Missouri 
river on the twenty-sixth day of May, 1804, 


* By permission of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


and as they were towing their boats along 
the shore, they came to a place where, “‘leap- 
ing out of the mountains, came down a laugh- 
ing, sparkling river, the clearest they had yet 
seen. Its valley seemed a paradise of ash 
and willow, honeysuckles and wild roses. 
Standing on its bank, Clark mused, ‘I know 
but one other spot so beautiful. I will name 
this river for my little mountain maid of Fin- 
castle, the Judith.’ Could he forsee that 
Judith would become his wife?, or that the 
verdant Judith Basin would be the last re- 
treat of the buffalo? Big-horned mountain 
sheep were sporting on the cliffs, beavers built 
their dams along its shores, and up the Judith 
Gap the buffalo had his mountain home. 
The Indian, too, had left there the embers 
of a hundred fires.” 

For the hundred years that have elapsed 
since Lewis and Clark made their way to the 
Pacific ocean, the basin through which runs 
the stream to which Clark took such a fancy, 
has been called the “Great Judith Basin.” 

The first settlers came in the 70’s and early 
80’s, bringing herds of cattle with them. The 
luxuriant grass which grew there, afforded 
most excellent grazing, and for more than 
twenty years the Judith Basin was a paradise 
for cattlemen and sheepmen. 

During the past five years, the people have 
commenced to realize the great grain-pro- 
ducing possibilities of the country, and the 
government land where in years past the 
ranchers grazed their herds and flocks, has 
been taken up to such an extent by settlers, 
that the cattle and sheep industries, while 
still enormous, are conducted on a smaller 
scale than in former times. In the fall of 
1903 the first railroad was built into the 
county, and for the first time the farmers of 
the Judith Basin were given a cash market 
for their grain. During the past two years, 
grain raising has taken such strides that it 
is now one of the most important commer- 
cial features of the county. 
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Sheep on Winter Range 

“Coming Thro’ the Rye” 

Ina Field of Alfalfa 

Carnegie Library, Lewistown 

Judith Basin Milling Co., Lewistown 





Camping Scene in Belt Mountains 
Hunting Party, Belt Mountains 


Mountain Elevator Plant at Moore, 
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SCENES IN THE GREAT JUDITH BASIN, MONTANA 


The area of Fergus County is, approxi- 
mately, 9,500 square miles, making the county 
about the same size as the state of Vermont. 
The Judith Basin proper has an area of over 
2,000 square miles, and is about sixty miles 
long by fifty miles wide. 

If Fergus County were entirely cut off 
from all the world, she could still provide 
her people with all the necessities of life, to- 
gether with many of its luxuries. Her mines 


would provide gold and silver, for money; 
her sheep, mutton and wool; her cattle, beef 
and leather; her coal mines, fuel; the richest 
sapphire mine in the world, rich gems; her 
wooded mountain slopes, lumber; her stone 
quarries, stone for building; her kilns, lime 
for masonry; her wheat fields, bread; her 
gardens, vegetables and her orchards, fruit. 
Aside from the cattle and sheep industries, 
every resource mentioned is just in the in- 
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fancy of its development. Think of a county 
with resources ample enough to support half 
a million of people and with a population of 
only 12,000 

In the Judith Basin the soil is a heavy, 
rich, black loam, with a clay, or, in some 
places, gravel subsoil. There is no alkali 
in the Basin. The sod is somewhat tough, 
but rots readily, and generally speaking, the 
ground is very easily tilled. 

Every kind of grain, with the exception of 
corn, is raised with remarkable success. The 
following is a list of the principal products, 
showing the average yield per acre: 

Wheat, 25 to 50 bushels per acre; 

Oats, 50 to 100 bushels per acre; 

Barley, 40 to 75 bushels per acre; 

Speltz, 50 bushels and upward; 

Flax, so far as grown, 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre}. 

Potatoes, 200 to 400 bushels per acre; 

Timothy, 2 to 3 tons per acre; 

Clover, 3 tons per acre; 

Alfalfa, 5 to 7 tons per acre. 

Many farmers have apple orchards and 
raise very fine apples of both standard and 
crab varieties. Small fruits, such as rasp- 
berries, blackberries, sarvisberries, blue- 
berries, gooseberries, strawberries, currants 
and plums grow in abundance. Cherries 
can also be raised to good advantage. Vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes, squash, pumpkins, 
beets, cucumbers, etc., are raised with better 
results than in the eastern states. 

The water in the Judith Basin is free from 
alkali, and is exceptionally fine for all pur- 
poses. There are innumerable springs along 
all of the streams which furnish water the 
year around, and many of them are soft. 
On the upland farms, water is obtained from 
wells, the average depth being about forty 
feet. Artesian water has been obtained at 
a depth of two hundred to six hundred feet, 
and it is very probable that a large number 
of artesian wells will be sunk within the next 
year or two. 

Many people may wonder why so rich a 
country as this has so few inhabitants, and 
the explanation is found in the fact that 
Fergus County never had a single mile of 
railroad in operation until the spring of 1904. 
In the early days the only way of reaching 
the Judith Basin was by stage coach from 
Great Falls or Fort Benton, on the Great 
Northern railroad, a distance of over a hun- 


dred miles from Lewistown, or from Billings, 
on the Northern Pacific railroad, a distance 
of a hundred and thirty miles, and all freight 
was brought in by teams from the same points. 
About 1899, the Montana railroad was com- 
pleted from Lombard, a station on the North- 
ern Pacific, to the present town of Harlowton, 
in Meagher County. The terminus of this 
road was about sixty miles from Lewistown, 
and as soon as the line was in operation the 
bulk of the passenger and freight traffic be- 
tween Fergus County and the outside world 
went over this route. In the fall of 1903 this 
railroad was extended to Lewistown, but trains 
did not run on regular time until the follow- 
ing spring. The Montana railroad is now 
a part of the Milwaukee system, and when the 
Milwaukee has its line completed to Seattle, 
the Judith Basin will have a direct line to the 
coast. The Billings & Northern railroad, 
(a part of the Great Northern system) is now 
being built and runs directly through the 
Judith Basin, connecting Billings, on the 
Northern Pacific, with Great Falls, on the 
Great Northern. It is understood that this 
will be a part of a great transcontinental 
line, connecting the Burlington system of the 
Middle states with the Great Northern sys- 
tem of the Northwest. These new railroads 
will give Fergus County better freight rates 
and open up splendid markets for all pro- 
ducts. 

The land in Fergus County outside of the 
Judith Basin, is for the most part much better 
adapted for cattle and sheep raising than to 
grain farming, although in many places there 
is just as good soil as there is in the Judith 
Basin. 

Just south of the Missouri river, there is 
a large area which is called the ‘‘ Bad Lands.” 
This is a very rough and broken region, but 
the bottoms afford fine pasturage. The 
eastern part of the county, from the Judith 
and Snowy mountains to the Musselshell 
river, has always been a grazing country; 
but should a railroad ever go through this 
section, it will open up some splendid farm- 
ing lands. In the outside portions there is 
not as much water as there is in the Judith 
Basin, but all of the ranches are located on 
streams which afford sufficient irrigation for 
raising all the grain and hay necessary for 
feed. Many of these ranches are very profit- 
able, and such as are for sale would make 
exceedingly fine investments. 
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The Judith Basin has an elevation of four 
thousand feet, which gives it a clear dry at- 
mosphere. The winters are very mild. In 
fact, there is but little zero weather. The 
climate is a very decided improvement over 
that of the Dakotas, Minnesota and other 
northern states. The summers are never 
exceedingly hot, and the autumns are a par- 
ticularly pleasant part of the year. Although 
four thousand feet above the sea, there are 
never early frosts to injure the grain, except 
occasionally, far up the mountain slopes. 

Lewistown, with 3,000 inhabitants, is the 
principal business town, and distributing 


present wheat-growing section of the county. 
It has two banks, six stores, a harness shop, 
newspaper, two lumberyards, a seventy-five 
thousand bushel elevator and the finest 
creamery plant in the West. 

At Gilt Edge, in the Judith mountains, is 
located the big Gold Reef mine. 

Utica, twenty miles west of Moore, is one 
of the oldest towns in central Montana, and 
is a good trading point. 

Stanford sixteen miles west of Utica, is at 
the west end of the Judith Basin, and is on 
the new line of railroad which is being built 
between Billings and Great Falls this sum- 





point of the county. Its stores sell probably 
more than a million and a half dollars worth 
of goods annually, and the town has always 
been considered the best business point of 
its size in the state. Lewistown has two banks 
whose combined capital and surplus exceed 
a half million dollars. It has a good water 
works system and an exceptionally fine elec- 
tric light plant. A new flour mill of two 
hundred barrels capacity manufactures high 
grade flour. In every respect it is a fine city, 
and has many beautiful homes. 

The second town in the county, in point 
of population is Kendall, the richest gold- 
mining camp in the state. Here are the 
famous Kendall and Barnes-King mines, 
whose combined output is close to $100,000 
per month. The population is about 1,000. 

Moore is two years old and has a population 
of 300. It is located in the center of the 
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mer. This town has always been a good 
trading point, and after the new railroad is 
completed will be one of the best in the county. 

Straw and Garneill, on the Montana rail- . 
road, have always received a liberal patronage. 

Grass Range and Flatwillow are small in- 
land postoffices and trading points in the 
eastern part of the county. 

The past few years have witnessed a marked 
change in the quality of the cattle, horses and 
sheep raised in Fergus County. Instead 
of the long-horned Texas ranger, the “‘ratty” 
cayuse and the scrubby sheep of ten or fifteen 
years ago, we now see well-bred <attle, four- 
gen hundred pound horses and thorough- 
bred sheep. The Fergus County farmer is 
taking a deep interest in everything that will 
better the quality of his stock. A large num- 
ber of thoroughbred cattle and horses have 
been brought into the county during the past 
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two years, and the influence of this class of 
stock is already plainly seen. It would be 
wise for intending settlers who own good 
cows and horses to bring their stock with 
them. 

All farm produce, such as potatoes, butter, 
eggs, and chickens, find a ready market in 
the towns and mining camps, at high prices. 
The elevator at Moore and the flour mill at 
Lewistown pay the highest market price for 
wheat. The elevator also handles oats, 
barley and baled hay. The hard wheat 
raised in the Judith Basin is all milled in 
Montana and commands about ten cents a 
bushel above prices based on eastern mar- 
kets. The soft wheat, is, for the most part, 


who owns a farm of 160 acres, worth $100 
per acre, can turn his property into cash, he 
can come to Judith Basin, and, with the same 
money, buy a section of land and have money 
left. Every acre of this land will return to 
him yearly a greater net revenue than he for-* 
merly realized from an acre of his eastern 
jarm. This would simply amount to trad- 
ing the old farm for a property that would be 
more than four times as profitable, and if, in 
addition to the material gain, all the advan- 
tages of the old country were to be found in 
the new, could there be any objection to mak- 
ing the trade? 

The Judith Basin cannot be equalled as a 
place fora home. With the advantages of a 
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shipped east. Oats and baled hay find a 
ready market in Helena and Butte. The 
new railroads will.open up splendid markets 
for wheat and all other products at Billings 
and Great Falls. 

Fergus County offers unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for safe and profitable investments. 
A profit of 100 per cent. or more on money 
invested in farming lands at the present prices 
is practically assured. To men of means 
there has never been presented an opportunity 
for quicker or richer profits, than to buy some 
of the large ranches in Fergus County that 
are now offered for sale. The demand for 
wheat land is becoming so strong that these 
ranches can be cut up and sold at high 
figures. Those who wish to loan money can 
readily place their funds here at high rates, 
and on the best of security. 

The Judith Basin must appeal very strongly 
to the man who is living on high-priced land 
in the Middle or Eastern states. If a man 


pleasant climate and healthful surroundings, 
and many other desirable features, the place 
is almost ideal. Here the newcomer will 
find churches and schools and an atmosphere 
of refinement that one does not look for in 
a new country. Fields are fenced and roads 
are kept in good condition. Many farm- 
houses are equipped with telephones. 

What a revelation it is for a man who has 
always lived on some dead-level plain, . to 
come to this place with an altitude of four 
thousand feet, where in every direction the 
sky-dome rests on mountain peaks, and where 
mountains and broad plains join together. 
What a paradise one may find in the trout 
streams in the summer, in the grouse haunts 
in the fall and in the deer country after the 
first snows have come. What romance in 
Montana moonlight, when mountains one 
hundred miles distant are plainly visible. 

Montana air is a wonderful stimulant. It 
arouses a man to action, clears his brain, 
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gives him new life and courage and makes 
him hope and dare and achieve greater things. 
To live day after day by the side of moun- 
tains, gives one a new and grander concep- 
tion of the Great Architect Who builded 
them, and makes one feel that surely nothing 
less than Omnipotence placed them where 
they are. There is not a man with brain so 
dull or soul so dead that he does not love the 
beautiful and long 


cal man: the man who, by his perseverance, 
energy and frugality, has been able to make 
a living for himself and family and accumu- 
late something of a fortune. Perhaps one of 
the strongest points in favor of the Judith 
Basin is the fact that it combines in the highest 
degree those features that make a country 
pleasant to live in and practical to work in. 
The Judith Basin needs more people. 

Particularly does it 





for some small part 
of it to come into 
his life. Here, even 
though a man be 
digging in the earth, 
he has only to raise 
his eyes from the 
clods under his feet, 
to catch a picture 
which no artist can 
reproduce. This is 
the picturesque side, 
but there is also a 
practical side. This 
is eminently the 
place for the practi: 





need capable and 
energetic men; those 
who understand 
farming and who 
are willing to make 
the best use of their 
knowledge. To all 
those who will come 
and help in the de- 
velopment of this 
wonderful country, 
the Judith Basin 
promises a bounte- 
ous share from her 
great storehouse of 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER MILLS, FORT EDWARD 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK 
The Gateway from the Hudson to the Great Lakes 
By C. W. Bowtell 


IGHTEEN miles north of. Saratoga, 

on the Delaware & MHudson’s steel 
highway from Albany to Montreal, lies the 
prosperous village of Fort Edward, famed 
in Revolutionary history as the place where 
Jane McCrea was murdered by the Indian 
allies of the British, while journeying to meet 
her lover, an officer in the British army. 

The remains of the old fort are at the junc- 
tion of Fort Edward creek and the Hudson 
river, on the east bank of which lies the vil- 
lage. But this article is not of the past, but 
of the rustling, hustling present. 

Here indeed ‘paper is king,” as evidenced 
by the five large mills of the International 
Paper Company, whose daily product is 150 
tons of white paper, eighty tons of chemical 
pulp and fifty tons of ground wood pulp. 
Five hundred men are emploved. 

The town is not entirely dependent on 
this industry, however, as its natural geo- 
graphical position, transportation facilities, 
water, electric and other power give it the 
rank of an up-to-date manufacturing village. 

Among its other in- 
dustries are a shirt 
factory, employing 
100 operatives; two 
large brick yards 
making both red and 
white granite brick; 
a large pottery mak- 
ing drain tile; a brew- 
ery, two machine 
shops, broom factory, 
textile works, grist 
mill and a variety of 
other industries. 

Two modern school 
buildings and the 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute for young 
ladies supply ample educational facilities. 
The banking and business interests are served 
by a live institution, the Fort Edward Na- 
tional Bank, and progressive stores in all 
lines of merchandise. 

The enlarged barge canal enters the Hud- 
son river at this point, and a corps of resident 
engineers and surveyors are stationed here. 

The Delaware & Hudson branch line of 
railway leaves the main line at this point for 
Glens Falls and Lake George, and sixty 
trains pass daily. To do the necessary 
switching and pushing for this traffic, re- 
quires six extra locomotives and twelve crews 
stationed permanently at this center. 

The Hudson Valley trolley line offers to 
Fort Edwards and Sandy Hill visitors some 
of the most picturesque and historic trips 
in this part of the state. Proceeding south 
along the beautiful Hudson river and through 
the famous battle fields of the Revolutionary 
war, sight-seer as well as historical student 
finds much of interest in a trip over this line. 
The large, open ob- 
servation cars oper- 
ated by this company 
give all a chance to 
take in the beauties 
of this famed region, 
furnishing a twenty- 
minute service be- 
tween here and Sandy 
Hill. 

Owing to its excel- 
lent water supply and 
fire department, the 
fire losses for the 
past ten years have 
been almost nothing; 
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the water pressure of sixty-five pounds and the 
numerous hydrants make it almost impossible 
for a fire to gain headway. A steamer is 
kept in reserve, while streams can be obtained 
at all points of the town from the canal and 
river and their jaterals. Three hose com- 
panies, whose membership comprises the most 
active young men of the town, make up 
an efficient system. 

A live weekly paper, the Fort Edward Ad- 
vertiser, with a cir- 


water rivals the famous Saratoga and other 
waters, being shipped to all parts of the - 
world. 

For the future, Fort Edward is full of hope 
and enthusiasm. A younger generation is 
coming to the front, which manifests itself 
in the one thing needful, civic pride. At 
the present rate of progress of canal work, 
it is predicted that in five years deep water 
craft of all kinds will be landing New York 
freight at our docks 





culation of 2,000, is 
published, and _ its 
advertising columns 
teem with evidences 
of the life of the 
village. 

The country ad- 
jacent is dotted with 
rich and productive 
farms. The abun- 
dant dairy products 
necessitate the estab- 
lishment of a milk 
station at this point, 
which will, within 
the year be shipping a carload of milk a day 
to New York, five hours distant. ‘Two first 
class hotels, with modern improvements cater 
to the traveler and make his stay pleasant 
and agreeable. A capacious, well-equipped 
opera house, with fireproof curtain, appeals 
to the amusement-loving public. 

Two miles east of the village lies the Vita 
Mineral Spring and Bottling Works. This 
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the day after ship- 
ment, and taking the 
products of our fac- 
tories and farms in 
return. 

The only business 
not remarkably pros- 
perous, is that of the 
physician. Our 
wholesome and lib- 
eral water supply 
and sewerage system 
with the natural 
water drainage of the 
river, make the vil- 
lage remarkably healthy. No epidemic has 
ever visited this community. 

Fort Edward invites the stranger and the 
pilgrim, the capitalist and the manufac- 
turer, the artisan and the tradesman, to par- 
take of her hospitality and the good things 
she has to offer. The present population 
is 5,000 and there is room for as many more 
as desire to come. 


SANDY HILL, NEW YORK 
The Home of Many Busy Industries 


By Allen Eddy 


°. 


ANDY HILL— it’s a misnomer. Rid 

the imagination of everything the name 
suggests, and make a mental picture of what is 
not conveyed to the mind by ‘“‘sandy hill,” 
and you will approach a veritable represen- 
tation of the thriving northern New York 
village which unhappily bears that name. 
Just after the Hudson has found its way 
through the last barrier in the Adirondack 
range, and has passed in its circuitous route 


Palmers Falls; Spier Falls and Glens Falls, 
it reaches Sandy Hill and commences its 
direct southerly course to New York bay. 
It has gathered the strength of numberless 
and unnamed brooks, the score or more of 
lakes of the Adirondacks, the rivers, Cedar, 
Schroon, Sacandaga, Boreau, Opalescent 
and others, and has come to be the mighty 
current famed*the world over—the majestic 
Hudson. At Sandy Hill the river falls ninety 
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feet over a precipice called Bakers Falls. 
This is what gives Sandy Hill its commercial 
and industrial life. 

For more than a century this waterfall has 
been used for manufacturing purposes, and 
yet the full power of the falls has not yet been 
utilized. There has been steady progress, 
however, and now its energy is utilized more 
than ever before, making labor easy and in- 
creasing its efficiency, bestowing a great boon 
to thousands and to the village. 

It is this natural blessing which has made 
Sandy Hill prosper. Its greatest growth, 
however, has been during the past fifteen 
years, when it has developed from a‘ pretty, 
prosperous, well-contented village, where 
wealth and plenty abounded, to a hustling, 
eager, progressive, enterprising manufac- 
turing town of 5,300 


chinery, printing of wall paper, manufac- 
ture of paper bags, paper ttovelties and 
the like. Lumber is extensively manufac- 
tured, and this, in the evolution of the 
paper industry, is allied with paper manu- 
facture. * 

Sandy Hill has the largest paper-bag fac- 
tories in the world, and the largest wall-paper 
factories. The power at Bakers Falls is 
also converted into electrical energy for the 
lighting of the Sandy Hill and Fort Ed- 
ward villages; for the operation of the Hud- 
son Valley railway; for greater economy and 
convenience in the operation of paper plants, 
and for sale to general consumers. There 
remains ample power, not yet used for new 
industries. The principal manufacturing cor 
porations at Sandy Hill are: The Union 

Bag and Paper Com- 





people. Wealth and 
plenty remain, but 
there is added also a 
spirit of push and de- 
termination for larger 
things. 

The principal busi- 
ness at Sandy Hill is 
the manufacture of 
paper and industries 
allied to that general 
business: for instance 
the manufacture of 
paper - making ma- 
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pany, manufacturers 
of paper products; the 
Allen Brothers Com- 
pany, manufacturers 
of paper; the Stand- 
ard Wall Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturers 
of wall paper; the 
Sandy Hill Iron and 
Brass Works, manu- 
facturers of paper 
and pulp mill ma- 
chinery; the Friction 
Pulley and Machine 
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FENIMORE MILL BRANCH, UNION 
Works, manufacturers of paper- and pulp- 
making machinery; the Kenyon Lumber 
Company, manufacturers of lumber and 
owners of immense lumber tracts in the Ad- 
irondacks; the Griffin~Lumber Company, 
manufacturers of lumber; the Hibbard Gas 
Engine Works, manufacturers of gas engines. 

There are numerous other industries which 
furnish employment to the people, and add 
to the industrial life of the village. 

The inducements which Sandy Hill offers 
to investors and manufacturers looking for 
a location of manufactufing plants, are: 

The availability of immense power con- 
verted into electricity and sold at a nominal 
cost; the proximity to the greatest markets 
of America, and through New York and 
Boston to the markets of the world; an in- 
vigorating climate which makes labor easy; 
low taxes. 

A feature of life here, not to be lightly con- 
sidered, is that while enjoying the advantages 
of the country, Sandy Hill has some of the 
best advantages of the city. It has paved 
streets, a modern sewer system, and gas and 
electric energy for every purpose. It is con- 
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nected with its sister villages as well as with 
Troy and Albany by a well-equipped elec- . 
tric railway. In Glens Falls there is a new 
theater, where the best attractions of the 
American stage are presented. It is served 
by carrier system with local daily papers, one 
of which, the Glens Falls Morning Post, 
has the great news service of the Associated 
Press, covering the world. Sandy Hill has 
three national banks, with deposits aggre- 
gating more than $2,000,000. The village 
has free delivery of mails. It is surrounded 
by a rich agricultural country which makes 
the best products for the table easily obtain- 
able. It has a complete and adequate water 
service, furnishing mountain brook water. 
It is governed by public-spirited men who 
administer affairs for the good of the people. 
It has a high class educational system, the 
schools ranking high with the department 
of education at Albany. It has two beau- 
tiful public parks. It has handsome churches 
of various denominations. Its people are 
cultured, awake, progressive; they are ever 
alert to possibilities for providing the best 
for their home town. 


LAKE CEORGE AND WARRENSBURG 


HE VILLAGE of Lake George nes- 

tles cosily on the brink of Lake George, 
and exquisite views of this beautiful body 
of water can be had from any part of the 
village. Here thousands of tourists and sum- 
mer boarders make a visit each season. To 
stop at Lake George this summer, means 
to be back again next season. Throughout 
the village, beautiful cottages, homes and 
hotels have been erected. 


Fort William Henry Hotel occupies a 
lofty elevation at the south end of the lake, 
hidden in a beautiful park, from whose 
cool shade, one has an unobstructed view 
up the lake. The Worden and Arling- 
ton are two exceptionally fine hotels facing 
the lake front, and their large piazzas and 
modern equipments make them favorites with 
tourists. The Arlington is open both win- 
ter and summer. The business section of 
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FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL AT HEAD OF LAKE GEORGE 


the village rivals that of the smaller cities. 
Every street is lined with «giant, well-kept 
shade trees, while just back of the village 
rises the magnificent lofty peaks of the fam- 
ous Adirondacks. : 

No section has a more thrilling history, 
than that between the St. Lawrence and Fort 
Edward, New York. Here, in the early days, 
the British and French fought their deadly 
fights for supremacy, and the Indians fought 
with and against them both by turns, hoping 
vainly to expel both from their heritage. 
The mountainous country and the proxim- 
ity of the lakes, made an excellent war-path 
between the two points. Today all this is 
changed. In place of the bark lodge and 
roving, savage hordes, the whole district is 
dotted with the cottages of a peaceable, hos- 
pitable people. Lake George village is one 
of the most beautiful lake-cities in the world. 
From all quarters of the globe, come those 
who have pronounced it such. 

Lake George, which 


ularity of this old resort. Picturesque trolley- 
trips are afforded to the north, almost into the 
heart of the Adirondacks, and south to the 

famous watering place, Saratoga Springs. 
Until recently, people have complained 
that there was nothing to do at Lake George. 
The trolley has solved the problem, for ex- 
cursions from all hotels and boarding houses 
are of daily occurrence. Trout brooks and 
ponds, hunting grounds and historical points, 
before almost unknown, are now visited by 
means of the trolley. ‘Theater and shopping 
parties to near-by Glens Falls, help to make 
life at the resort the true vacation period. 
The lake itself is thirty-nine miles 
long and traversed by large steamers, mak- 
ing connections at Baldwin, at the north 
end, with the Delaware & Hudson railroad, 
for Fort Ticonderoga, where one takes the 
boats for Lake Champlain. Much of the 
transcendent charm of Lake George is due 
to the exquisite harmony of color and grace 
of outline of its moun- 





only a few years ago 
was reached by a hard 
journey, has now be- 
come accessible to all 
because of the up-to- 
date transportation 
facilities afforded. 
The trolley has found 
its way to this queen 
of American lakes, 
and has done much 
to add to the pop- 





tain environments,and 
to the hundreds of 
wooded islands, mir- 
rored on its surface; 
a picture of loveliness 
and tranquility unsur- 
passed. The Delaware 
‘& Hudson railroad 
has a big dock at Lake 
George, and makes 
close connections with 
the steamers. 
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STEAMER LANDING AT D. & H. R. R. DOCK, LAKE GEORGE 


A visit is not complete unless one takes a 
trip up Lake Champlain. Once aboard, the 
swift steamer Vermont at Ticonderoga, we 
push out on the broad lake. Every lux- 
ury known is at our command, and all feel 
as much at ease as at a country house. 
The groups of young and old people inter- 
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mingle, talking, laughing, and the while 
admiring the unsurpassed panorama of 
scenery, as we glide northward, touching at 
Burlington, Port Kent and Bluff Point. We 
have heard of this place, for here is Hotel 
Champlain, the principal resort of the Ad- 
irondacks; then on to Plattsburg. 

From this point, we take the Delaware & 
Hudson railroad, for a three-hour ride to 
Montreal. Thus the Delaware & Hudson 


railroad forms a direct route from New York 
and Albany, through the lake region to Can- 
ada. Returning, we leave the boat at Lake 
George and take the trolley for a beautiful 
six-mile run to Warrensburg, New York. 
* * * * 

Warrensburg is situated along the steel 
highway of the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road, six miles northwest of Lake George, 
and is one of the most substantial and flour- 
ishing of the many villages of the state. Being 
located in the foot-hills of the Adirondacks, 
the tall peaks form a beautiful background. 
Here are located a large paper mill, getting 
its supply of wood for pulp from the moun- 
tains, and making a high grade of paper, a 
large shirt industry, employing several hun- 
dred hands, a woollen mill, a shirt-waist 
factory, and several minor plants, employ- 
ing a great number of skilled, as well as un- 
skilled workmen. 
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All the streets are laid out with exactness 
and majestic shade trees add beauty to the 
well-lighted thoroughfares. The village has 
several well-equipped hotels, a bank, and 
some of the most beautiful homes to be found 
in this section. The village is also rich in 
tradition, as it lies in a valley, the war-path 
of the early warring parties of Indians, and 
the French and English. 

Warrensburg is controlled by a wideawake 
class of business men, who lend a willing 
ear to any worthy industry or person knock- 
ing for admission. 

Here, one can find as beautiful and health- 
ful a location, for either summer or winter, 
as exists anywhere inland. From here, one 
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can make excursions into the mountains, 
and during the hunting season the village is 
alive with hunters, making this place their 
headquarters. 

The village maintains a liberal school- 
system whereby the younger generation re- 
ceives ample education to enter any advanced 
preparatory school in the land. The sev- 
eral religious denominations have erected 
fine edifices. 

The water supply is drawn from the cold, 
clear, bubbling springs of the Adirondacks, 
tumbling their way into several main streams, 
whence the authorities have drawn an in- 
haustible supply of clear, cold, pure water 
for all purposes. 
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NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


By John E. Jones 


ORFOLK, with a history that dates 

back to the period of the first English 
settlement at near-by Jamestown, is closely 
identified with important events that illumi- 
nate nearly every page of American history. 
The principal seaport of the Old Dominion 
State, Norfolk hums with industrial and com- 
mercial activity and every phase of life here 
is characterized by the spirit which race- 
track men call “go.” 

On many signs that swing to the breezes 
over shop and office doors in the city of Nor- 
folk, one recognizes nanies that have been 
identified with American progress, and in- 





quiry regarding these names brings forth 
many stories that would furnish important 
additions to the tales printed of local and 
national celebrities. 

Norfolk is situated on the north side of 
Elizabeth river, at the mouth of the eastern 
branch, and is on a level neck of land located 
in the southeastern extremity of the state. 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads are 
so close at hand that they can be seen from 
the city itself. Off to the east, a distance 
of eighteen miles, lays the broad Atlantic 
Ocean; to the north lies Chesapeake Bay, 
three-quarters of an hour by the electric line; 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, NORFOLK 


and to the northwest is Hampton Roads. 
The city of Portsmouth is directly across the 
Elizabeth river from Norfolk. Newport 
News is reached in an hour by boat, and 
Old Point Comfort, or Fortress Monroe, is 
just beyond. 

The site of the Jamestown Exposition is 
on Hampton Roads, and is reached from 
Norfolk by the electric line. Lynnhaven 
Roads at the entrance to the Chesapeake, 
Cape Henry and Virginia Beach, are all on 
the electric car line systems. 

These are names that stand out in Ameri- 
can history, for what school boy 
does not know of the wonderful 
Chesapeake Bay and its part in 
early American history? And 
Hampton Roads—it was here that 
the Monitor and Merrimac met 
in terrible conflict during the 
Civil war; and here our ships 
had their rendezvous ‘at the time 
of the Spanish-American war. In 
these waters any day, one or more 
of Uncle Sam’s great warships may 
be seen, and usually at the Ports- 


mouth navy yard several; of them are 
moored at the wharves. 

In this region some of the momentous 
events of the Revolution occurred. In St. 
Paul’s church, built in 1739, and still in use, 
a cannon ball fired January 1, 1776, at the 
time of Lord Dunmore’s attack, is still 
in the wall. This quaint old church figured 
prominently in the War of 1812, and again 
in the Civil war; it was used for a time as 
a headquarters by Federal troops. Fort 
Norfolk is a point of interest owing to its 
part in American history. As the bathers dip 
and swim in the salt surf at the beaches, 
they rest not infrequently from the exhilarat- 
ing luxury, to point out across the waters, 
and tell the story of struggles of Revolution- 
ary or Civil war times, or recount the set- 
tlement of the fair lands before them. 

The first of all the English settlements was 
at Jamestown, and it has been said that here 
“Captain John Smith and his men and those 
who followed them made out of James Fort, 
a town, which they called James City, and 
from James City grew Virginia, and from 
Virginia the United States.” 
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At Norfolk rail and waters meet, and the 
transportation facilities are very extensive. 
Norfolk is said to contain nearly 70,000 peo- 
ple; at least this is an estimate by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. There has been a phe- 
nomenal growth since the last census. The 





city has more than 130 miles 
of electric railway, and fifty- 
four miles of paved streets. 
It may be classed as a city 
of churches, as there are said 
to be seventy-six denomina- 
tions worshipping here. 

Along the harbor are great 
warehouses filled with cotton, 
for this city is the fourth 
largest cotton port in the 
United States. The receipts 
last year were 822,930 bales. 
Lumbering, too, is a great 
industry, and saw mills are 
numerous. The annual out- 
put is said to be about 700,- 
000,000 feet. 

The peanut business is 
a great industry that in itself 
would furnish a story of in- 
terest. Three million and a 
half bushels are handled 
yearly in Norfolk; perhaps 
the largest quantity handled 
at one place on the continent. 

Four thousand persons are 
employed here in growing, 
catching, canning and _ shipping oysters, 
and the output is nearly 4,000,000 bush- 
els annually. The value of the fish and 
oyster business of Norfolk is very great. 

Norfolk’s streets are a scene of active 
industry. Although the city is an old one, 
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yet in many respects it has every appearance 
of a new and modern town. The popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and the hopes of 
the Two Hundred Thousand League may 
be realized before many years. Real estate 
values are high, and many new and beauti- 
ful business buildings and residences are in 
course of construction. There are many 
other important interests which might be 
elaborated upon, including the garden truck 
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business, coal handling, etc. All these things 
aid in building up Virginia’s great seaport city. 

However interesting these evidences of thrift 
and progress may be, the visitor is none the 
less thrilled with the grace and purity of 
the beautiful magnolia and the crape 
myrtle, which appear in profuse abun- 
dance on every side; a poetic blending of 
great natural beauty with an historical setting 
that stirs the hearts of Americans. 
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By Henry W. Owen, Jr. 


Ed‘tor Bath Daily Times 


HE name of Bath, Maine, is as in- 

separably associated with the history 
of the merchant marine of the United States, 
and particularly with the American ship- 
building industry, as that of Pittsburg is 
with the iron and steel industry in this coun- 
try, or that of Glasgow with marine construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom. As a port of 
entry, Bath, which dhce occupied a prominent 
position and did a flourishing trade with 
the West Indies and Europe, has sunk into 
comparative insignificance on account of the 
location of its magnificent harbor so far 
from the great pathways of present-day 
American commerce; but as a ship-build- 
ing center, it has retained the prestige won 
when its ships were on every sea and in 
every port of the world, in that much regretted 
ante-bellum epoch, when the American flag 
was as familiar wherever the commerce- 
carriers of the sea penetrated as the red en- 
sign of the boasted Mistress of the Seas. 


Neither the increasing distance of the Bath 
shipyards from the materials which they 
consume, nor the partial change from wood 
to steel in hull construction, have operated 
to deprive this staid old Maine community 
of its still unchallenged sobriquet, the City 
of Ships. 

It was in the customs district of Bath, 
though not actually within the city limits, 
that the first ship ever built in the New World 
was launched. In 1607, George Popham 
arrived at the mouth of the Kennebec, at 
just about the time when Captain John 
Smith was, making his settlement at James- 
town, Virginia, and with two shiploads of 
followers, established at what is now Pop- 
ham Beach, in the town of Phippsburg, the 
first English settlement in New England, 
naming it Augusta. The following spring, 


the survivors of that colony, decimated and 
discouraged by the privations «and perils of 
the first New England winter in the experi- 
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ence of Britons, launched a little ship, the 
Virginia, which they had built to take them 
back to old England. She was the first 
American ship, and the prototype of thou- 
sands which were destined to be constructed 
on the banks of the unexplored river into 
which she was the first to slip. 

Years passed, after the departure of the 
Popham colonists, before other Englishmefi 
paid more than passing visits to the Kenne- 
bec valley. A settlement was made in 1645, 
on the left bank of the river about half way 
from the sea to the present site of Bath, but 
only to be wiped out by Indians some thirty 
years later. In 1713 the first permanent 
settlement was made, in about the same 
place. That grew into the town of George- 
town, from which the town of Bath was set 
off and incorporated in 1781, to become a 
city in 1847. 

In the early days of the settlement of the 
Kennebec valley, the channel of the noble 
river and the ocean highway beyond furnished 
the easiest, and indeed practically the only 
avenue of communication and trade, and 
the virgin forest of oak and pine which 
crowded upon the homes of the settlers, pre- 
sented ready to their, hands the materials 
for the construction of the vehicles of their 
infant commerce. So, quite naturally, they 
early became shipwrights, and since the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century it is prob- 
able that few years have passed when no 
vessels were launched into the tide of the 
Kennebec. The shipbuilding industry seems 
to have been permanently founded in Bath 
by one Captain William Swanton, who, in 
1762, there launched the first full-rigged ship 
called the Earl of Bute, following her with 
a ship each year, until the Revolution. 

From that time on, the experience of Bath 
has accurately reflected the history of the 
American marine, the city prospering when 
the marine flourished and languishing when 
it languished. The first congress excluded 
foreign vessels from interstate trade and made 
the import duties ten per cent. greater on 
goods brought from abroad in foreign bot- 
toms than those that came under the new flag, 
and Bath grew apace. Jefferson’s embargo 
nearly ruined the city, and the War of 1812 
prolonged ‘the bad season of the Bath ship- 
wrights and owners. Then came the long 
period of prosperity and growth of the mer- 
chant marine, which lasted until the Civil 
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war, toward the latter part of which epoch 
as many as fifty full-rigged ships were often 
launched from the Bath yards in a single 
year beside greater numbers of smaller craft. 
In those days, ships built and ownedin Bath, 
with Bath men in cabins and forecastles, 
dotted all the seas. The war began the 
gradual decline of the foreign-going marine 
which has lasted ever since, and Bath ship- 
building declined until, at the end of the eigh- 
ties, the construction of steel warships began 
to make good the losses in merchant ship- 
building, and saved the city from the linger- 
ing death which seemed to threaten as a 
result of the disappearance of the American 
merchant fleet from the high seas owing to 
their inability to compete unprotected with 
the subsidized and otherwise coddled fleets 
of the Old World. 

Since the United States became a nation, 
nearly 5,000 seagoing vessels of all classes 
have been constructed in the yards of Bath, 
and the city is still turning out from a third 
to one-half of all the sea-going sail tonnage 
built in the United States. This is a re- 
markable distinction for a community of less 
than 12,000 persons, particularly when it is 
considered that they now have to go to Penn- 
sylvania for their steel, to Virginia for their 
gak, to the Carolinas and Georgia for their 
pine, and to the Pacific.coast for the material 
for the towering masts of modern ships. 
About 200 vessels of the merchant marine 
are registered in Bath today, and a great 
many others are partially owned in the city. 
These include the largest fleet of vessels, that 
of Arthur Sewall & Company, which sails 
in the foreign trade under the American flag, 
the finest fleets of schooners carrying coal 
and lumber along the coast, and a majority 
of the large steamships in the freight and pass- 
enger business along the coast, among which 
those of the Clyde, Metropolitan and Eastern 
Steamship Companys, all Bath corporations, 
are the best known. The tonnage of this 
flotilla amounts to between 150,000 and 200,- 
ooo tons, and it contains, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, all of the most famous vessels of 
the salt water marine. 

Seven shipbuilding plants with national 
reputations are actively engaged in marine 
construction in Bath at the present time. 
Most conspicuous among these is the Bath 
Iron Works, which was founded in 1880, 
and has since that time produced some of 
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the most noted vessels in the navy beside a 
long list of other notable craft. The most 
recently launched of these is the 14,000-ton 
battleship Georgia which is being prepared 
at the company’s wharf for delivery to the 
navy department. ..On her recent accept- 
ance trial, the Georgia maintained a speed of 
19.26 knots an hour, for four hours, proving 
herself the fastest of the American battle- 
ships. She is not, however, the first record- 
breaker Bath has given to the navy, whose 


) 


Arthur Sewall & Company also build ves- 
sels of steel, but their yard has been engaged 
entirely upon a special class of work, great 
freight-carrying sailing ships, largely for the 
firm’s own account. This firm has a rather 
notable history. Its business was founded 
in the early part of the last century by the 
grandfather of the present members, and .it 
built wooden vessels for its own account until 
in the nineties, the yard was equipped for 
steel construction. The late Arthur Sewall, 
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five fastest torped oboats and fastest monitor, 
the Nevada, are also products of the Bath 
Iron Works. So is the City of Lowell, the 
fastest steamship on Long Island Sound. 
Among other well-known products of this 
plant are five palatial steam yachts, the Elea- 
nor, Aphrodite, Peregrine, Virginia and Illa- 
warra; the only American tramp steamer, 
the Winnifred; that naval curiosity, the 
Ammen ram Kahtadin; the cruiser Cleve- 
land and the gunboats Newport, Vicksburg, 
Machias and Castine of Spanish war fame. 


who was Bryan’s running mate on the demo- 
cratic national ticket in 1896, was at that 
time head of the firm. He was a great be- 
liever in Bath’s shipbuilding future, and used 
to prophesy often, as he looked out of his 
office window down on the broad stretch of 
Long Beach, that some day both sides of it 
would be occupied by great steel shipyards. 
The Sewall fleet of four-masted, full-rigged 
ships, the only vessels of the type under the 
flag, except two which the firm built for the 
Standard Oil Company, is one of only two 
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or three merchant squadrons which have 
not been driven out of the foreign trade by for- 
eign competition. These vessels are the largest 
and the finest of the American sailing fleet, and 
include such world-renowned ships as the 
Arthur Sewall, Edward Sewall, Erskine M. 
Phelps, William P. Frye and Shenandoah. 

The leading builders of wooden vessels are 
the Kelly, Spear Company, the New Eng- 
land Company, Percy & Small and the G. G. 
Deering Company, which are almost wholly 
engaged in the construction of four, five and 
six-masted schooners for the coastwise trade 
and have produced many of the most notable 
units of the great American coal and lumber 
fleet. 

The shipbuilding industry has, of course, 
given rise to other allied industries in 
Bath. The Hyde Windlass Company is 
the best known ship machinery concern in 
the country, and makes a specialty of a patent 
steam windlass which is used on a large ma- 
jority of American, and a great many foreign 
vessels. There was a prosperous cordage 
factory in Bath until it was swallowed by 
the cordage trust, and there are still thriving 
block and anchor factories, and several firms 
engaged upon the manufacture of small boats, 
both ship’s boats and pleasure craft. The 
Hyde Windlass Company, and the Torrey 
Roller Bushing Works, as well as several 
smaller concerns, make gasolene marine en- 
gines. The latter concern is one of the best 
known in the city, which turns out annually 
an immense number of name and other plates 
and a great variety of other articles. A shirt 
factory, several large umbrella mills and a 
shoe polish factory form the nucleus of a 
general manufacturing industry, which is 
beginning to be built up in Bath and for which 
the city presents very attractive facilities. 

Bath has a most picturesque location on 
the right bank of the Kennebec river, twelve 
miles from the sea. In front of the city the 
river is nearly a mile wide, and follows a 
straight course for five miles between two 
sharp bends, one above and the other below 
the town. The water is deep and the banks 
are abrupt, and this magnificent basin could 
easily accommodate the entire United States 
navy at one time The largest vessels that 
sail the seas can steam directly to the wharves 
of the city, which would be for them the head 
of navigation on the Kennebec, although the 
river is navigable for vessels of moderate size 
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as far as Augusta, the Maine capital, forty 
miles above Bath. 

Bath itself is most attractive. The water 
front, which in most seaports is given over 
largely to unsightly warehouses, is there oc- 
cupied chiefly by the shipyards, where hulls 
are always to be seen in all stages of pictur- 
esque construction. Back of them the city 
rises on successive ridges, so well shaded by 
magnificent elms that in summer, except in 
the business center, scarcely any of the build- 
ings except the steeples of the churches pro- 
ject through the leafy canopy. The location 
of the industries along the river has kept the 
city close to the water-side, so that although 
the city proper is five miles long, the longest 
cross street does not exceed three-quarters 
of a mile, and it is only five blocks from the 
wharves to the open fields. 

The business of the city occupies a few 
blocks exactly in the center, close by the river, 
which contain some fine, substantial build- 
ings, although there has as yet been no neces- 
sity for building more than four stories above 
the ground. Outside of this center, the build- 
ings are almost entirely of wood, and each 
one has its plot of ground, usually a well- 
kept lawn in front and often a kitchen garden 
in the rear. The houses are uniformly well- 
kept and look prosperous—typical New Eng- 
land homes. Scattered throughout the city 
and grouped along upper Washington street, 
which traverses the city from end to end, are 
a large number of fine old mansions which 
date back to the days just before the Civil 
war, when the merchant marine was at the 
acme of its prosperity and the Bath ships 
were paying for themselves in a voyage or two, 
all subsequent profits being net. These man- 
sions were built by the shipbuilders and suc- 
cessful mariners of the time and are to a large 
extent occupied today by the descendants of 
the founders. 

The beautiful shade trees are one of the 
notable features of the Bath streets, and an- 
other, which never fails to strike the 
stranger, because peculiar to Bath, is 
the plank walks. Except on the business 
streets, the sidewalks are almost entirely 
built of planks laid lengthwise. There are 
fifty miles of these plank walks, but the 
increasing cost of lumber has made the work 
of keeping them properly renewed so expen- 
sive, that they are to be gradually replaced 
with more permanent construction. 
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Bath is a wealthy city, one of the richest in 
proportion to its population in the country, 
with a per capita valuation of almost $600. 
That and the character of its leading industry, 
explains why the services of four national 
and two savings banks and a trust company, 
all strong and prosperous institutions, are 
required in a community of 12,000 souls. 
The city boasts of the finest retail stores in 
the state. 

Among the conspicuous public buildings, 


Asylum, the home of about sixty children and 
grandchildren of Maine veterans of the Civil 
and Spanish wars; the Old Ladies Home, 
and the Home for Aged Couples and Oid 
Men. The city hall is not an imposing struc- 
ture, but is interesting on account of its an- 
tiquity. 

Bath is proud of a highly efficient public 
school system, which is gradually being re- 
housed in modern structures. The crown 
of the system is a $75,000 high school build- 
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the federal government is represented by 
a fine granite structure, occupying an 
entire square, which houses the custom 
house and_ postoffice. A fine _ brick 
building contains the Sagadahoc county 
offices and the quarters of the county, state 
and federal courts. A very artistic and very 
well equipped public library occupies a cor- 
ner of one of the most beautiful parks to be 
found east of Boston. The Y. M. C. A. 
owns a substantial brick block, across the 
street from the Patten library, and next door 
to the Y. M. C. A. is an attractive theater. 
Other institutions which grace the city in- 
clude the Bath Military and Naval Orphan 


ing; one of the very finest in New England, 
a model in every way, which was given to 
the city two years ago by Charles W. Morse, 
the New York financier, who is a native of 
Bath and very much attached to the city and 
has been one of its most notable benefactors. 
On the grounds of this twentieth century 
structure and illustrating most strikingly the 
educational and architectural progress of a 
century and a quarter, stands a little, one- 
story frame schoolhouse which was built in 
1789 and named “Erudition,” and has been 
in continuous use for school purposes ever 
since. It still accommodates a primary class, 
but it is preserved chiefly for its historic in- 
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terest and its association with many of the 
leading names in Bath history. The schools 
are managed by an elective board of fourteen, 
and the professional staff includes a superin- 
tendent and about sixty teachers. 

In population, Bath is a distinctively New 
England city. The people are largely na- 
tives, and unlike so many of the other cities 
of New England, Bath has no large French 
Canadian population. The wooden ship- 
yards draw a very desirable class of English- 
speaking shipwrights from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, and the outside labor 
attracted to the steel shipyards comes largely 
from Philadelphia and other American ship- 
building centers and from the shipyards of 
England, Scotland and the Scandinavian 
countries. A large proportion of the labor 
employed in the shipyards has to be highly 
skilled, and the sources from which it is 
drawn are the most desirable. The labor 
unions have never flourished in Bath, and the 
almost entire absence of labor troubles makes 
the city. a very desirable place for the loca- 
tion of industries. The inhabitants are in- 
dustrious and thrifty in the extreme, as evi- 
denced by the surprisingly large extent to 
which the shipwrights and mechanics own 
their own homes and the way in which these 
little establishments are kept up. The peo- 
ple are very conservative, though they are 
ready enough to adopt new ideas whose value 
is proven. They are hospitable, well edu- 
cated and through their ships and connections 
havea close acquaintance with the world which 
makes them broad and cosmopolitan, to a 
degree which never fails to surprise the stran- 
ger within the gates. 

The location of the city could scarcely be 
improved from a commercial point of view. 
It is on the Maine Central railroad, only 
four hours from Boston, and there is a fine 
daily steamship service between the two 
cities, the runs both ways being made at 
night. In addition, the city has trolley con- 
nection with Lewiston, Auburn, Portland 
and other Maine points, including an electric 
express service, and steamer connection with 
the cities up the Kennebec and the numerous 
towns and summer colonies located along 
and near that part of the coast. These sum- 
mer resorts, which center about Bath, require 
especial mention for they are one of the de- 
lightful features ofthe city as a place of resi- 
dence or a stopping place for tourists. "They 
are in all directions, and of all sorts of char 
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acteristics, having only two things in common; 
their location on the salt water and their ex- 
traordinary scenic beauty. At the mouth 
of the Kennebec is Popham Beach, which 
sweeps westward in a magnificent crescent 
eight miles to Cape Small, a bold promontory 
whose towering, forest-crowned cliffs extend 
farther into the Atlantic than any other pro- 
jection of the mainland between Cape Cod 
and Quoddy Head. The western side of 
Small Point is washed by the waters of world- 
famed Casco Bay, more than twenty miles 
wide and containing a beautiful island for 
every day of the year. Eastward of the 
Kennebec, from Bath to the sea, the rugged 
land is cut up into innumerable picturesque 
islands and headlands by all sorts of inden- 
tations and a network of waterways, which 
are not surpassed for beauty or intricacy in 
any part of the world. Boothbay Harbor, 
sixteen miles by steamer down the Sasanoa 
river from Bath—the Sasanoa rivals the Thou- 
sand Isles of the St. Lawrence in scenic beauty 
—is the celebrated rendezvous of thousands 
of yachtsmen who cruise along the Maine 
coast in summer; and the colonies along its 
shores and occupying iis lovely islands. con- 
tain the summer homes of several thousand 
people who come annually from all parts of 
the country to enjoy the seaside pleasures in 
the midst of one of the most delightful set- 
tings to be found anywhere in the world. 
Bath is the market for all of these resorts, 
and all the people who visit them pass through 
the city. The city itself is a most delight- 
ful headquarters for a summer outing, sur- 
rounded as it is in all directions by a country 
of unrivalled beauty, offering so many charm- 
ing drives and steamer and trolley trips, and 
such unsurpassed opportunities for boating 
and canoeing, that it would be possible to 
spend a whole summer there and take a dif- 
ferent trip each day and still not exhaust the 
beauties of the surrounding country. 

Nearly all the business and professional 
men of Bath have summer homes or camps 
in the surrounding country, within easy reach 
of their places of business, yet in the most 
delightful of marine and sylvan scenery. 
The social propensities of the community are 
evidenced by the flourishing condition of four 
large clubs, one of which, the Kennebec 
Yacht Club, has 300 members and a fleet 
of about 100 pleasure craft. In addition to 
the clubs, there are about eighty fraternal, 
religious and other societies. 














AMONG THE HAPPY HABITERS 


BY THE EDITOR 


ITH September comes welcome relief from the sizzling dog-days. 
Would you believe it, even during those trying days—especially when one 
must maintain the regular routine of every day work—I have seen more evi- 
dences of the happy habit than at any other time? Perhaps, since this has been 
recognized as one characteristic feature of the National in which our subscribers 
are so keenly interested, I have become more observant in regard to such mat- 
ters. The happy habit is in evidence even on those typical “dog-days” when 
Sirius rageth in mid-heaven and a steam-like humidity necessitates about four- 
teen handkerchiefs and a relay of collars every hour, if one would present a mod- 
erately dry and respectable appearance—days when the perspiration drips from 
the finger-tips and the noon-day heat almost reduces humanity to a state of 
torpidity; when the corpulent person considers whether he can live through it, 
and is inclined to think that it is hardly worth while to live in such a state of 
liquidation, anyway. 

Even then, when work is over, and we sit on the veranda making the 
most of any stray breezes that get adrift from the salt sea waves and permeate 
the stifling streets of the city, there is a luxury in the relief that is worth a king’s 
ransom. 

How often, as with friends at the seaside in the evening, we sat looking 
down upon the shore-line and the bathers happily disporting in the moon-lit 
sea, we have said: 

“What a relief from the noise and heat of the city.” 

Yet, much as I enjoy these lovely seaside loiterings, I must admit that even 
the city veranda affords us restful hours; for there is always a means of escape 
when things begin to seem unendurable—something turns up, and you get through 
comfortably and are rested and refreshed for the next day’s work. 

During these hot days, I was impressed with the observations I made on 
people at work. ‘True, there was not that energy and verve which display them- 
selves in the cooler weather, but the workers kept steadily and cheerfully at it— 
and this is the real test. It is easy to be pleasant, when the weather is comfort- 
able and everyone is agreeable. 


* * * * 


oe ere depends upon our personal view-point. Those who re- 
gard work as a sheer necessity, find it hard, but those find it easy and 
delightful to work, who can truly say with Dr. Van Dyke: 


“This is my work, my blessing not my doom, 
There is no other one in all the world by whom 
It can as well be done —” 


I watched the men repairing the street railway, and, I assure you, they 
found energy and time to pass jokes on the little happenings of the day, and 
those few words of chaff and merriment revived them as if by magic. The laugh 
was like a whiff of cool air. In the hot, stuffy atmosphere of the stores; the 
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languor of the airless offices; the rush of the railroad station; even among the 
men working in the fields—everywhere I have noticed that the people who toiled 
with a cheerful determination to make the best of it, did not seem half so hot as 
those who lamented and grumbled. More than ever I was convinced that, 


“A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad, tires in a mile-a.” 


One never tires of a smiling face, and even amid the concentrated dis- 
comfort of life in the dog-days, a courteous act, a pleasant smile or word, creates 
an atmosphere of comfort, despite heat or weariness. 

Even on the hottest day, with the windows all widely gaping to catch a 
breath of air, letters of encouragement and inspiration come to my desk. It 
is amazing to me that people will take the trouble to write, cheering words to a 
far-distant magazine office, continue to pay their subscriptions and say a good 
word during hot summer days, when it is difficult to do anything and every 
effort is being made to reduce routine duties to a minimum. 

I have been amused many times recently at comments made concerning 
the National as being ““The Happy Habit” magazine. It is ‘‘honorable men- 
tion,” and we hope to continue it. It has been suggested that we have a sym- 
posium on this great gospel of the happy habit, and instead of allowing Joe 
Chapple to occupy the platform all the time, we considerately keep ‘“‘the hook” 
out of sight and give everyone a chance to tell what they think of the Happy 
Habit. Just look about you at the real happiness there is in the world, and 
write us about it. It will be an inspiration and relief from the surfeit of hysteri- 
cal literature that has made the air yellow with apprehension and in the stifling 
smoke of which we have felt at times afraid of losing our bearings and wandering 
far away from the good, oldfashioned virtues and contentments of life. 

Write us your views on the subject—some day we may publish a book on 
“The Happy Habit.” 

. * * * 


AVE you ever realized how much you can do to lessen the discomfort of 

hot summer days as you go along the streets? I think I never had more en- 
joyment in my life than I got out of twenty-five cents which I expended the other 
day for soda water for five little urchins, bare-legged and bare-armed, who stood 
gazing, with yearning eyes, at a soda fountain situated on the shady side of the 
street. As I listened for a moment to their comments, the leader of the band 
turned and surveyed me with cheerful curiosity. 

“Could you drink a soda?” I inquired. 

‘Could I drink a soda?” he repeated in satirical surprise, ‘could I drink 
forty, bloomin’ ice-cream sodas?” 

I asked seriously how many he could drink, and he replied, “I could 
drink about twenty.” 

He glanced at the other boys, but no contradiction as to his capacity was 
offered. 

“Well,” I said, turning out the contents of my pocket, “let’s see what 
money I have.” The inspection disclosed only a solitary quarter. We in- 
vested that, and while the soda was being prepared one little fellow with a comical 
air of manliness, started the session by shaking my hand; the others all followed 
suit. We had a delightful time, and if you could have seen the expression on 
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those faces as they dipped their little noses into the tall glasses, I think you would 
agree with me that the sight was worth far more than a quarter. I felt I had 
the full price of admission as well as the boys’ friendship. 


* * * * 


URING that same hot wave, four children escorted me down to one of 
the beaches, distant only a five-cent ride from Boston, — good value 
for the small fare paid. On this occasion I provided myself with a pocketbook 
containing a bill, in addition to some loose change. We arrived on that wide 
stretch of sand, where people of every nationality come from the hot city streets 
to listen to the swish of the waves and watch the white-capped breakers rolling 
their surf upon the shore. The bath house, Wonderland, all the amusements 
were crowded, and we stood a moment to consider where we should go next 
after our swim, and we were pushing along in the crowd. I put my hand in my 
pocket to draw out the pocketbook, — behold it had vanished. Every pocket 
was slapped and careful search made, but nothing was disclosed except one 
dollar and twenty cents in loose change. At that moment the Happy Habit 
came very near deserting me, as I thought of the disappointment of the little fel- 
lows, who were looking forward to seeing a!l the wonderful sights of the beach. 
I suppose my chagrin showed on my face, for a little hand grasped mine and a 
childish treble piped out, ‘‘Never mind — just play you spent it all, and 
we'll have a good time, anyway.” 

This was wholesome philosophy, and we proceeded to invest that dollar- 
twenty in peanuts and popcorn and other inexpensive amusements, and I think 
we could not have enjoyed ourselves more if we had spent five dollars. We had 
come prepared to spend five dollars, and we made up our minds to have five 
dollars’ worth of amusement anyway; and though the pickpocket took our 
money, he could not rob us of our good time and I think we enjoyed that missing 
five dollars more than he did. ‘The moral, of course, is to look happy, even when 
you lose five dollars at the beach. 

We came home on the last crowded car, tired but happy. It had been a 
long day, but not once did I tire of my boys, because never for one moment did 
their faces relax from an expression of enjoyment, and it is truly astonishing 
how much can be done when a little appreciation is expressed; in my experience 
Ihave found that children have a keen sense of gratitude, and remember for years 
even a stranger who did them some small favor. 


* * * % 


OW, I want to put in a plea for mothers working in the hot kitchen. 

When you plan a holiday, count on her for something more than the cook- 

ing and packing of the lunch—see to it that she has her share in the eating of it 

as well. Go to her when the next holiday comes, and see how her face will 
beam when you suggest, 

“Come mother, let’s have a jolly day together.” 

You will be surprised when you see how so small a matter will brighten 
her days—mother, too, can appreciate the swish of the waves, the beauty of the 
moonlight and the coolness of the seaside; for remember, mother was once 
young, and she is trying to crowd into your young days some of the golden hap- 
piness of youth she may have missed. Yes, let us see that mother has a good 
time. 
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GOLDEN-ROD DAYS IN MAINE 


By Joe M. Chapple 


ACH succeeding year the ranks of recrea- 
tion seekers are recruited from those 

who have come to understand the real philo- 
sophy of living; and whereas vacations were 
formerly regarded as luxuries, they are now 
accounted a stern necessity. Cast your eye 
on the northeast corner of the map of the 
United States, and you look upon the great 
playground of America, where the combina- 
tion of all that is requisite for real recreation 
days is to be found. ‘‘Golden-Rod Days 
in the State of Maine” linger in the memory 
long after the delightful hours have passed. 
For some years, it has been my inten- 
tion to make a cruise along the Maine coast, 
and I watched and waited with pleasurable 
anticipation for the day of departure. The 
itinerary was arranged for me to go by rail 
and return by water. Leaving Boston at 
ten o’clock p. m., passing through Portland, 
the Gateway City for tourists to the Pine 
Tree State, and on to Bangor, the metro- 
polis of “’Way Down East,” after a good 
night’s rest, I awakened in time to look 


upon the beautiful city of Ellsworth. Seen 
through the window of the train, the white 
spires, neat homes and farms, with fields 
surrounding, made a charming picture, and 
former impressions of Maine were vivified 
by this initial glance. It called to mind the 
fact that here was the home of Senator Hale 
and other distinguished men, for whom the 
state of Maine has long been famous on the 
roll call of Congress. 

Another hour’s ride on the Maine Cen- 
tral Railway, through prosperous farm lands, 
and I began to feel that I must have 
reached the boundary line of “‘Down East” 
—that imaginary limit which begins in 
the Rocky mountains, to those dwelling on 
the west coast, and then extends gradually 
eastward until now I felt that I—like the 
small boy who wanted to touch the foot of 
the rainbow—had reached the confines of 
‘“’Way Down East.’’. 

As I watched the sturdy farmers, driving 
oxen attached to old-fashioned hay-racks— 
inhaling the fragrance of the new-mown hay, 
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—I felt that these July days would 
have a place of honor in my 
“Pleasure Book;” and this trip 
-confirmed those delightful impres- 
sions of Maine, acquired long ago 
in reading the Youth’s Companion 
—those stories that had something 
of the power of Stevens, Kellogg, 
Abbott and others who make the 
places described live vividly in the memory 
years after—the old spirit of hunters’ camps, 
of fishing and shooting was again revived. 

An hour later we arrived at the Mount 
Desert Ferry with the golf-stick brigade. 
(By the way, I was several times corrected 





for calling this name ‘des-ert,” like the 
Desert of Sahara—it should be ‘“‘des-sert,”’ 
like something good to eat as a last course 


at dinner.) On the trim little ferry steamer, 
Sappho, that July morning, 1 opened my 
lungs for a full supply of Maine ozone. The 
tide was out—the sea moss clinging to 
the rocks was wonderful to behold — the 
seagulls dipped and flitted about us—in 
the distance was that myriad of wooded is- 
lands, clothed with steeple-like fir and pine 
of every shade of green, presenting a view 
that enthralls the fancy even more than 
the first glimpse of tropical palms. 


* * * 


As we approached Bar Harbor, we saw 
the White Squadron, lying at anchor, with 
yellow funnels and white sides glistening in 
the morning sunlight. Through the vista 
of scattered islands, I saw a complete pano- 
rama of beauty. Swinging around “Egg 
Rock,” the first view of Bar Harbor impresses 
the traveler with its attractiveness as an ideal 
recreation spot on the rock-ribbed coast of 
Maine. 

The quaint streets, leading up from the 
wharf, have just enough of the “olden day” 
appearance to be picturesque. I landed from 
the boat, with my thirty-pound suitcase in 
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hand, and ran the gauntlet of an eager line 
of cabmen, who, though they did not say 
“Keb, keb, keb,”’ as they do in New York, 
ardently desired ‘fa fare.” 
Walking to the Newport House, situated 
on the edge of the cliff, there is a view one 
loves to retain in memory. On the placid 
waters of the harbor were smart craft 
lying like swans at rest, or courtesying 
to each other as though they had absorbed 
the social etiquette of the place. 

Never have I seen so many good horses 
in public conveyances in all my travels, and 
every driver was particularly enthusiastic 
over the virtues of his ‘“‘hoss.”. Whether it 
be this or some other reason, it is a fact that 
not a single automobile is owned or operat- 

ed on the entire island—notable for possessing 
some of the most beautiful drives in the wo: "4, 
as well as the highest peak of ground on the 
Atlantic coast, from Maine to South America. 
The town was first named ‘‘Eden,” and I 
do not wonder the early founders thought 
they had discovered a part of the lost garden 
of Paradise. As I gazed upon those rugged 
mountains overlooking a beautiful stretch 
of water, while all about were rocks in an 
orderly array, it seemed to me that all this 
had been arranged by the hand of the 
Master Architect—a suggestion not con- 
veyed by the usual haphazard fashion in 
which the beach is rock-strewn by the forces 
of nature. I drove out along “‘Eden Road,” 
which skirts the shore, along which the homes 
of President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and of many other distinguished 
and wealthy New Yorkers are located. 
Arriving at Mr. Gurney’s estate, T had the 
pleasure of calling upon General Horace 
Porter, formerly ambassador to France. In 
this home were visions of beauty, surpassing, 
perhaps, even the glory of mediaeval times. 
The grounds suggested an old English es- 
tate, and the houses, furnished with rare 
paintings and priceless bric-a-brac, carried 
out the idea. Many of the owners of these 
residences declare that their real home is 
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Bar Harbor, for it is here that they can ex- 
ercise the taste for domestic life. ‘‘The 
stately homes of America” they may truly 
be called—aristocratic, if you please, but 
not the aristocracy of ancestry. This is 
the aristocracy of achievement, for be it 
wealth, industry or art, all have their basis 
in ‘something accomplished.” There is no 
temptation to covet, for one feels that all this 
is due to the possessors because of their energy 
and initiative force. 

Far up on the terraced hill is the home of 
Ex-Senator J. B. Henderson, with whom I 
enjoyed a brief visit. It is indeed difficult 
to believe that the senator is in his eightieth 
year, and it was most delightful to hear him 
relate in that beautiful sun-parlor the inci- 
dents of early days—for he began his active 
public career in the stirring times of Forty- 
eight, and represented the state of Missouri 
in the senate. The conversation drifted to 
the subject of how we can learn something 
from almost everything. Senator Hender- 
son related an incident of Senator William 
Pitt Fessenden of Maine, who was always 
noted for his powers of listening. No mat- 
ter how many vacant seats there might be 
in the senate, when a “‘dry” speaker was on 
the floor, Senator Fessenden’s chair was 
never empty. He _ insisted, ! 

“T have never listened to anyone’s talk 
but I have been able to learn something— 
either directly in information, or in a sugges- 
tion afforded by the speaker.” 

One day a very uninteresting speech was 
being delivered on the floor, and the audience 
gradually thinned, until only two men re- 
mained in the senate chamber, Senator Fes- 
senden and Senator Henderson. The sena- 
tor from Missouri thought that this time he 
had certainly found a weak place in the ar- 
gument of his colleague, and while the speaker 
was prosing on, he went over to Senator Fes- 
senden and said: 

“Now, senator, I think you will really have 
to give up your proposition of learning some- 
thing from every man who talks.” 

“Hush! Don’t disturb the speaker,” was 
the whispered response, “go back and sit 
down and stay there until he finishes, and 
then tell me honestly if you have not learned 
something.” 

The oration went on, addressed to a lonely 
audience of two. After it was finished, the 
two senators compared notes, and conclu- 
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sions were arrived at. Senator Fessenden 
had made a memoranda of four important 
things which he had learned during that 
speech. 

‘“‘But,” said Senator Henderson, “he did 
not mention those points in his address.” 











“No, but he suggested them to my mind, 
and the suggestions resulted in these conclu- 
sions,” was the explanation. ‘‘Now,” he 
added, “what did you learn?” 

Senator Henderson was obliged to confess 
that even during that long and tiresome 
speech, he had acquired information which 
was very useful to him. 

Mr. Henderson is one of the trustees of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and resides in Wash- 
ington during the winter months, where he 
enjoys the friendship of many of the public 
men. He was once closely associated with 
Carl Schurz, in his early days, and I found 
him reading the reminiscences of this noted 
man, whom he knew when he began his 
career in his adopted country. 

One feature in the Bar Harbor homes 
which especially impressed me, was the 
magnificent display of flowers. Not gor- 
geous lilies or American Beauty roses, but 
the simple posies of the field and forest, 
and such as are usually found in an old- 
fashioned cottage garden. Here were the 
dainty ferns and asparagus, and trailing 
vines, winding among the fragrant blos- 
soms familiar to us in our childhood 
days. Every home I entered was bright 
with flowers, that seemed to speak of 
rest and comfort, suggesting the fine old 
country homes of Great Britain. It 
would not be safe for a mere traveling 
editor to remain too long in the midst of 
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these entrancing scenes, so I responded to 
the ‘‘toot, toot,” of the boat’s whistle, and 
hastened back to the outside world. 

* * * 


Soon the sturdy little craft, “‘J. T. Morse,”’ 


of the Eastern Steamship Company, was 


ploughing along that lovely coast, giving us 


vistas of beauty that looked like peeps into 
Paradise. To describe an afternoon’s cruise 
among the coast-islands of Maine, Bar Har- 
bor to Rockland, is beyond my command 
of English. As we went along, the great 
bases of the islands were seen to be adorned 
with a white fringe of surf. On either side 
of us were nooks and coves, into which the 
sea threw its waters, that were quickly 
spouted out again. 
came to my mind: 


The famous couplet 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast,” 



































































verses tnat describe the landing of the Pil- 
grims; it occurred to me that these lines 
might more fitly portray the landing of 
the ship “Gabriel,” which came to these 
parts in early times from England, rather 
than the arrival of the Mayflower, which 
landed at Plymouth, where the “stern 
and rock-bound coast” does not exist. 
At many of these snug, little coves 
and harbors the boat called, its bell 
ringing for each stop, and reminding me 
of the clang of the old schoolhouse bell of 
childhood. From a dreamy reverie on 
deck, I was startled about every fifteen 
minutes by that bell, and rushed to the 
side to look on, for there was always 
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an interesting scene on these island docks. 
Here the ubiquitous summer girl lends life 
and beauty to the scene, with her pompa- 
dour, her ribbons, and her brown, brawny 
arms which offer formidable suggestions for 
the young men of the future. At one dock, 
the hawser was handled by a pair of buxom 
Maine girls, dressed exactly alike in yellow, 
who, with their sunbrowned hands and arms 
and streaming golden locks, made a picture 
that for picturesqueness puts forever out of 
the race the glories of the oldfashioned tar. 

It is entertaining to watch the adjusting 
dock slips go up and down, as they are regu- 
lated by hydraulic force. On the wharves was 
an interesting indication of the way in which 
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the Maine summer resorters live—piled on 
the docks were evidences of the epicurean 
taste of the city dwellers—all the choice tid- 


bits of the season 
were put ashore 
by the same hands 
that brought to 
the natives their 
frugal supplies of 
pork and beans. 

Dotting _ these 
islands, were pic- 
turesque homes 
and little, neatly- 
trimmed lawns, so 
individual and 
characteristic— 
differing from the 
factory town, 
where all the 
houses are exactly 
alike and are set 
along in military 
precision. Even 
Fifth Avenue, 
New York, does 
not evidence such originality among its 
inhabitants, with its regular piles of brow 
stone. Even Baltimore and Philadelphia 
with their elaborate white stone steps, be- 
come monotonous for lack of variety. But 
here, when you look upon the vine-covered 
cottage, nestling in a clump of trees, and 
yonder the stately mansion, there is a varied 
aspect that adds infinitely to the winsomeness 
of the picture, and is not to be found close 
to the great world centers. 


* * * 
Dark Harbor and Islesboro were on our 


schedule of stops, and toward sunset we 
entered Rockland Harbor, where stands 
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Owl’s Head Light, waiting to flash forth its 
warning as soon as night falls. The fact that 
the owl’s gaze when night comes is steady and 
almost uncanny, makes the name of this 
light—with its steady, warning eye gazing 
over the waters—seem especially appropriate. 
To the right was the great Rockland Break- 
water, where at night the Rockland Flashlight 
delivers its warning message to the mari- 
ner, while Owl’s Head Light affirms and cor- 
roborates the story from its station opposite. 
Rockland Harbor is one of the most pictur- 
esque inlets along the coast, and here Ad- 
miral Evans and his squadron rendezvous 
during the warm.August days. 

Rockland is known as the ‘‘Governor’s 
Town,” for here resides William T. Cobb, 
Maine’s stalwart executive. To the right, 
as one enters, is that incomparable hostelry 
of the Ricker Hotel Company, The SamOset. 
There are busy times about sunset at the 
Eastern Steamship Company’s wharf, when 
the Bar Harbor boat ‘arrives, and again 
later when the Bangor boat comes in. 

As I looked out over the expanse of Pen- 
obscot Bay, my mind ran back to the story 
of Enoch Arden; I suppose because I recalled 
the fact that in the early days, this bay 
was a great fishing ground, the rendezvous 
of schooners, smacks and fishing craft of all 
kinds, while the beautiful scenery might well 
suggest a tale as romantic as that of the luck- 
less Enoch. 

Leaving the wharf at Rockland in an 
automobile, we soon whirled around the sweep 
of Rockland Bay, and out to the point where 
stands the SamOset. The wide stretch of 
water, the lights beginning to twinkle and the 


soft evening shadows made up a picture that 
touched the emotions. As we spun along 
the great drives, I felt as if going to mine 
own estate, for was I not at the SamOset 
the day it was opened, and was I not re- 
turning home again? Swinging around the 
promontory—dashing up to the steps—the 
scene presented by the towers, the wide, 
long veranda, covered with matting, deco- 
rated with gala flags, — the electric lights, 








VERANDA OF THE SAMOSET, OVERLOOKING 
ROCKLAND HARBOR 


red and white—made me feel for the 
moment that all this might have been done 
in honor of my home -coming; the fancy 
was aided by the cordial greeting of A. W. 
Hodgdon, who has long since won a reputa 
tion as one of the premier hotel managers 
in the country. In the great lobby there was 
an air of sociability, such as one rarely finds 
in a hotel; then the wide rooms gave an idea 
of space and welcome, while the chatting 
groups showed that the tide of enjoyment was 
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THE LOUNGE ROOM, THE SAMOSET 


at its full height. Everything suggested that 
I had arrived at a great country home, 
and was about to become a member of 
a delightful house - party. Music was 
provided by the members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the harmonies 
mingled sweetly with the voices of the 
guests. In the large lounge room was a 
plate glass section, which served as a 
sort of sounding board. At the left were 
billiard tables, but no partitions intervened— 
everything was open and unrestrained. 

From the windows of the great dining 
room may be seen a succession of wonderful 
landscape pictures, framed in the plate glass 
—if such pictures as are seen here could be 
placed on canvas, the painter would be an 
artist of world-wide fame. On one side lay 
the great expanse of surf and islands, and 
on the other stood the Camden Mountains, 
the only range which touches the surging 
shores of the Atlantic. The ocean, the is- 
lands, the lakes, all the radiating points of 
beauty within the reach of the eye seemed 
close at hand—every phase of still life was 
here outspread for recreation: farm, field, 
open country, island, mountain and ocean 
—landscape, sea-view, mountain vista or 
any other delightful picture that the eye 
could desire. 

What especially impressed me in the at- 
mosphere of the SamOset, was that, although 
it has as fashionable a clientelle as can be 
found anywhere, yet the guests have that 
charming simplicity of manner which befits 
country life—and it occurred to me that this 
is a characteristic of the Ricker hotels, wher- 
ever located. Another peculiar feature of 
these hotels, is that one cannot mention the 
name ‘‘Ricker,” without at once arousing 


a thirst for the famous Poland Water. The 
SamOset has the Rickeresque look about it, 
and one is filled with wonder remembering 
how the Ricker boys of Maine began by 
taking the first load of furniture to the old 
homestead in a hay-rack, and how they are 
today pastmasters of the hotel business and 
rulers in the hotel world, where their mission 
is to make everyone comfortable and happy. 
Not only do they receive new guests each 
season, but the same persons return season 
after season and generation after generation; 
for one who enjoys the hospitality of a Ricker 
hotel looks no farther, for he knows that here 
is reached the acme of a summer hotel home. 
At the SamOset, as in all the other hotels 
of this company, there is on every side a 
watchful attendant, ever anticipating the 
wants of the guests—and how delightful it 
is to have one’s wants anticipated! The 
visitors never seem to grow tired of talkinge 
of the splendid accommodation they are en- 
joying here, and of the delightful innovations 
they find on their return each year. In 
these hotels there is no grouping in cliques, 
but every unpleasantness or embryonic dis- 
turbance is mysteriously smoothed away. 
At the SamOset they go to bed early— 
everything is quiet by eleven o’clock, even the 
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ballroom being empty by then, and the last 
good-night said on the veranda—so the guests 
are ready for an early start on the next day’s 
pleasures. At night the great rugs are folded 
on the veranda, and before anyone descends 
next day, everything is neat and bright as 
the proverbial ‘new pin.” 

Well, that was a delicious night’s rest at 
the SamOset, and I awoke next morning with 
the sunshine, and arose to look out once 
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more upon the beautiful grounds and sea- 
view. I soon discoverd that they “‘scratch 
gravel” at the SamOset, for every night the 
walks and drives are raked over, and the 
new days open with not a speck defiling the 
grounds. I descended to an appetizing 
breakfast of berries, fish, coffee, real cream, 
and finally, as a “wind up,” “raised dough- 
nuts” with pure maple syrup. 

Out on the lawn was a pretty scene. 
Against the background of the sea, were 
the golfers early at play on the green links, 
while the tennis players were getting ready 
in the courts for another tournament. There 
never seems to be a tiresome or lonely hour 
at the SamOset, but for those who prefer 
to be quiet, there is always pleasure in just 
looking upon the varying hues of the sea or 
upon the glory of the sturdy mountains. 
Then there are always handsome books and 
relays of every paper and magazine for those 
who desire to read. On the whole, I felt 
that if the “happy habit” ever could be traced 
to one radiating center, it would be the Sam- 
Oset. 

it was here that I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Senator L. C. Hanna, brother of Senator 
Mark. Hanna, whose memory the National 
Magazine will ever cherish. Here, too, I 
met many other friends, who added much 
to the enjoyment of my visit. 


* * * 


Over the country roads, I went to the home 
of Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, “‘Beauchamp,” 
where the distinguished publisher of the 
Ladies Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post, spends his summer days. At 
the Camden Golf Club, the golfers had laid 
down their clubs for the time, in order to 
decorate for an amateur play which was to 
be given that evening. It really seemed to 
me that these decorations had something 
of the tasteful suggestiveness of the Ladies 
Home Journal. From the Golf Club we 
passed to the East shore and the grounds at 
“Beauchamp.” A great many friends of Mr. 
Curtis wonder why he leaves his beautiful 
home in Philadelphia so early, to spend so 
long a time at his summer home in Maine; 
but no one who has been there will ever mar- 
vel at his fondness for the Maine home, for 
a more picturesque stretch of seacoast does 
not exist. A passenger on the Bangor boat, 
looking on Camden shore, said: 


“There is the place where I wish to live 
some day, and pass my time in peace and 
quiet, tasting the real enjoyment of life.” 

It was difficult to realize that Mr. Curtis 
bought a wild stretch of land comparatively 


a short time ago, and that all this beauty is 


the work of a few years. The lovely home 
at Beauchamp, nestlés among the natural 
trees of the locality, from which the under- 
brush has been cleared. A massive sea- 
wall has been built, and the view here ob- 
tained of Penobscot Bay is one which can 
never be seen too often. Mr. Curtis’ real 
summer home, however, is his yacht, and his 
days are passed chiefly upon the water. 

Sitting on the veranda at Beauchamp, it 
is not difficult to realize whence comes the 
inspiration which has made Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis the greatest publisher of his day. This 
summer home has an unparalleled position; 
the veranda overlooks a seaswept coast, and 
here not only the freshness and vigor of the 
beach may be enjoyed, but a mountain climb 
to Mount Battie may be included in a day’s 
program of pleasure. A miniature Europe 
is here at command, with fishing and the 
charm of the islands and lakes. Beauchamp 
may well be termed a compound of outing 
pleasures. 

Mr. Curtis’ yacht is indeed a dream. It 
has been christened the “Machigonne,” the 
old Indian name of the owner’s native place, 
Portland, Maine, meaning ‘deep water.” 
She is the pride of her owner, and exhibits 
the same taste and perfect appointments, 
which characterize the great establishment 
in Philadelphia. 
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CAMDEN LIES TUCKED AWAY AT THE BASE OF 


A MOUNTAIN 


The day passed all too soon, and it was 
time for return in the whizzing automobile 
of Mr. Moffat, who kindly brought me over 
from the SamOset. We drove over the pic- 
turesque roads in the tempered cool of a 
Maine summer evening. 


* * * 


You have often heard of the “Bangor boats,” 
and to see the hundreds of people passing to 
and fro every day on the sea convinces the 
traveler that this is a popular route to and 
from ‘Down East.” The boats are built 
with a view to providing every comfort, and 
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it makes just enough of a sail to give the 

tourist an idea that he is a thorough 

seagoer—without the dread experience of 
seasickness. 

What a beautiful sight it was as we 
left Rockland Harbor in the evening. 
The last remembrance I have of those 
pleasant days in Maine is the view of 
the steady, clear glow of Owl’s Head 
Light, and the winking of the Break- 
water Light, as we ploughed out to sea, 
leaving a great, surging white ‘‘wake” 
glistening in the light of the waxing 
crescent moon. In the early morning, 
we picked up Minot’s Light, and then 

Boston Light. 

All this pleasure was compressed into 
two brief July days, and I returned with lungs 
ballasted with ozone, which brings red cor- 
puscles into the blood and inspiration for 
new effort and better work. My heavy 
grip was grasped as if it were a_ real 
pleasure to carry it, and I walked from the 
wharf feeling that no two days of my life had 


.ever been better spent than the forty-eight 


hours which encompassed a trip to and from 
the Maine coast. Now I can revel for an- 
other twelve months in happy memories of 
the “‘Golden-Rod days” that I spent in the 
state of Maine. 





“CITY OF ROCKLAND,” ONE OF THE FLEET OF EIGHTEEN STEAMERS OF THE 
EASTERN S. S. CO., PLYING BETWEEN BOSTON, PORTLAND, 
BANGOR AND THE MARATIME PROVINCES . 
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By W. C. Jenkins 


A GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECT 


HILE in Idaho a few weeks ago, I had 

the pleasure of being driven over the 
great tract of land in the Snake River Valley, 
which will be reclaimed through the irriga- 
tion project of the American Falls Canal & 
Power Company, with head offices at Poca- 
tello, Idaho. Heretofore, this immense area 
of land has been nothing but a wilderness 
of sagebrush, and yet the Snake river has 
for centuries carried waters that, if properly 
diverted, would make this barren country 
blossom like the rose. When irrigation was 
in its infancy, shrewd western men saw the 
immense possibilities of this beautiful valley, 
if the waters of the Snake river could be util- 
ized. Investigation showed that a natural 
point of diversion could be obtained ten miles 
above Blackfoot, Idaho. Engineers were 
engaged to make surveys and a corporation, 
known as the American Falls & Power Com- 
pany was organized, and then began the work 
of reclaiming one of the most beautiful tracts 
of land in the United States. It is pretty 
difficult to realize the full extent of enter- 
prises of this character, and yet this great 
project is being carried to completion with 
the ability and intelligence that always com- 
mand the admiration of men who admire 
pluck and energy. The American Falls 
Canal & Power Company is composed of 
the leading financiers of the West, with ample 
financial backing. 

It would indeed be difficult to find a region 
where nature has been more kind and con- 
siderate, and this beautiful tract of land in 
the Snake River Valley will in future years 
blossom like the rose. The canal will be 
ready for the irrigation of these lands by next 
spring. Its completion is being pushed with 
all possible vigor. The project has been 
visited by hundreds of people, many of whom 
have made investments and will next year 
become actual settlers on the land. 

The climatic conditions are all that can 
be desired—there being an average of 275 
days of sunshine each year, and the country 





is free from those disagreeable extremes of 
neat and cold that characterize many farm- 
ing sections of this country. This vast tratt 
of land is susceptible of cultivation that will 
produce immense profits to the farmer. The 
soil is principally sandy loam, and varies in 
depth from ten to twenty feet. Its fertility 
is unsurpassed. All the tame grasses grow 
to perfection, while alfalfa, the most nutri- 
tious of forage plants, flourishes under the 
soil and climatic conditions, until the most 
bountiful crops reward the farmer for his 
labors. From four to six tons of alfalfa to 
the acre may be raised and two crops can 
be harvested each year. All cereals, fruits 
and vegetables attain the highest state of 
development in this valley. Wheat aver- 
ages sixty bushels to the acre, and the beet 
sugar industry has been tried enough to 
demonstrate that the soil and climatic con- 
ditions are admirably adapted to the growth 
of the best sugar beets in the world. Im- 
mense factories have been constructed to 
handle this product of the farm. 

The American Falls Canal diverts the 
waters of the Snake river at a point ten miles 
above Blackfoot, Idaho, and travels in a 
southwesterly direction about six milés west 
of the river. The main canal is eighty-five 
feet wide at the top, seventy feet at the bot- 
tom, and carries six feet of water. Its length 
when completed, will be sixty-five miles. In 
addition, there will be many miles of laterals 
and smaller ditches. The canal is being built 
under the Carey Act, and will reclaim 80,000 
acres of land. 

There is no section of the West more in- 
viting to the homeseeker than the great Snake 
River Valley in Idaho. Land under this ir- 
rigation project .can be purchased for twenty- 
five dollars an acre, divided into ten annual 
payments. Land under irrigation projects 
similar to that of the American Falls Canal 
& Power Company, but less favorable, have 
increased in value within two years, after the 
waters are turned on, from twenty-five to 
two hundred dollars an acre, and it is safe 
to say that some immense profits are in store 

















for those who take up their allotted quarter- 
section under the project of the American 
Falls Canal & Power Company of Pocatello, 


Idaho. 
* * * 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


Is the Great Salt Lake drying up? This 
is a question that affords an opportunity for 
endless discussion by scientist and layman 
alike. That recent years have witnessed 
a surprisingly rapid shrinkage is an admitted 
fact, but whether this shrinkage will con- 
tinue and the disappearance of the lake within 
the next few decades be an actuality, are in- 
teresting matters that will engage the atten- 
tion of the people of the West. The Great 
Salt Lake is a body of natural brine occupy- 
ing the main depression within the Salt Lake 
Valley in the north-central part of Utah. It 
has been an object of curiosity since the first 
English narrative regarding it appeared in 
1735. 

Much has been written about the Great 
Salt Lake, and during the period of human 
occupancy, it has been the subject of much 
individual study. Washington Irving’s ac- 
count, published under the title, “‘Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville,” has rightfully 
found a place in the treasury of American 
literature. It is fortunate, however, that 
Mr. Irving’s efforts to change the name of 
the lake proved futile. An effort was being 
made by certain persons to name the great 
body of salt water, Lake Bonneville. Wash- 
ington Irving joined the chorus, but the ap- 
propriateness of the name, Great Salt Lake, 
was too plainly apparent to be disregarded. 

When the Mormon pioneers came to Utah 
in search of a permanent home, the great 
laké was an object of much curiosity. They 
saw a sterile valley, walled in by mountains 
on all sides but one, the lowest portions oc- 
cupied by a lake of brine. A more forbidding 
spectacle would be hard to find, but they 
were hungry and footsore, weakened by the 
vicissitudes of desert camps and mountain 
journeys, and when Brigham Young pro- 
claimed the scene in front of them as ‘‘the 
promised land,” camp was pitched, and before 
the sun set that day, work had been begun on 
an undertaking which has excited the ad- 
miration of both the friends and enemies of 
the Mormon people. 

It has required many years of strenuous 
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effort to transform the Great Salt Lake Val- 
ley into its present garden site. The Great 
Lake is the pride of the people of Utah, and 
its gradual shrinkage is being noted with 
regret by all. 

* * * 


BREYFOGLE MINE, DEATH VALLEY 


Now that the craze for gold has again 
reached that interesting stage, when men are 
willing to brave indescribable dangers and 
hardships in search of wealth, the recollec- 
tion of bygone days often brings to mind 
many incidents that make up the history of 
the West. 

Many interesting legends are told regard- 
ing Death Valley, and some of the fascinat- 
ing accounts of exciting experiences by the 
pioneer gold hunters would read like a novel. 
While gold seems to be the underlying cause 
of the great interest taken in Death Valley, 
yet a mysterious fascination takes possession 
of those who brave its dangers. The hap- 
penings in this uninviting tract, whereby 
scores have lost their lives will never be told, 
yet at the bottom of all may be traced a craze 
ror the yellow metal that lured these men 
to their death. Death Valley is the same 
now as in days gone by; the old Indian trails 
and signs still point the way from spring to 
spring with the approximate distances and 
the accompanying information whether the 
water is good or bad. To the tenderfoot, 
these guiding monuments mean nothing— 
it is only to those familiar with the Indian 
customs that the signs are of any value. At 
intervals, beside the trails are monuments 
of stone, with a pointed rock indicating 
which direction the traveler should take. 
Two rocks pointing in opposite directions 
mean that the country ahead is impassable. In 
order to convey the information that a spring 
is half a day’s travel, ahead metate stones 
have been placed in the sand. A metate 
stone is a rock hollowed in the center and used 
by the Indians for grinding acorns for flour. 

Death Valley has never been faithfully 
described; its dangers are all that were ever 
painted. At times a man or beast would 
mire out of sight, and at other times the shift- 
ing sands would bury them alive; and yet 
the experienced traveler across the valley 
seldom meets with misfortune. He knows 
where he may go, and how to prepare for 
emergencies. 
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Somewhere in Death Valley is the Brey- 
fogle mine, and several million dollars await 
the man who can find it. Away back in the 
fifties, Breyfogle was fitted out by prominent 
men of Austin, Nevada, and started on a 
prospecting tour. After several days’ search, 
in Death Valley, he discovered some of the 
richest gold quartz the world has ever seen. 
Great chunks of free gold permeated the 
rock, and to the dazzled eyes of Breyfogle 
the quantity seemed limitless. The happy 
prospector filled his sacks with specimens, 
and started for Austin. In the excitement 
of his discovery, however, Breyfogle had for- 
gotten that his water supply was only intended 
for a week, a period which had elapsed, and 
before he had traveled far on his return trip, 
he found himself without water. Crazed 
with thirst, his horses stampeded and ran 
into an Indian camp. The Indians started 
in search of their owner and when they found 
Breyfogle he was nearly dead. After several 
days’ care by the Indians, he was able to 
proceed on his journey homeward with his 
specimens. Breyfogle made a number of 
efforts to locate the property again, but with- 
out success. Thousands of daring prospec- 
tors have gone out in search of the Breyfogle 
mine, and some have never come back, but 
the exact location of this valuable property 
is still a mystery. Breyfogle’s pick and 
shovel are at the mine where he left them, 
aud the person who locates them will stand 
upon many millions of gold. 


* * * 


P. H. CANNON, PRESIDENT OF 
MANY COMPANIES 


Among the many eastern men who braved 
the dangers and hardships of the West in 
the early days, and who through industry 
and economy combined with intelligent energy 
have acquired distinction in the mining world, 
may be mentioned a former Boston citizen, 
Mr. P. H. Cannon. Mr. Cannon left Bos- 
ton in 1872 and selected Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, as a place of residence. In those days, 
Virginia City was a hive of industry. Men 
were being made millionaires in a surpris- 
ingly short time, and young Cannon deter- 
mined to acquire some of the rich mineral 
lands that have given Nevada the distinction 
of being one of the wealthiest mining states 
in the Union. Success does not always come 
by chance, and it required several years of 
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intelligent observation before Mr. Cannon 
saw the right paths that led to mining suc- 
cess. During his quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience in Nevada, he has witnessed the 
folly of hundreds of eastern men who have 
come West with a greater surplus of money 
than brains, and he points with much amuse- 
ment to the scores of monuments to departed 
wealth that exist in the mining sections of 
Nevada. Mr. Cannon is president of the 
following mining companies: The Old Im- 
perial Mining & Milling Company, The 
Biscuit Mining Company, White Pine Gold 
Mining & Milling Company, all of Cherry 
Creek, Nevada. These mines are among 
the most promising in the Cherry Creek dis- 
trict. 

It is not surprising that eastern people 
have lost millions of dollars in western min- 
ing ventures. Mining is a science, and a 
knowledge of those details necessary to ob- 
tain success can only be gained by long ex- 
perience. In hundreds of cases where min- 
ing corporations have been formed in the 
east, some relative or particular friend of the 
principal stockholders was sent to the camp 
to assume the responsibilities of superinten- 
dent of the mine. Sometimes this man is 
a confidential bookkeeper or a retired min- 
ister. The stock holders know such men 
will watch their money with a zealous eye, 
but they overlook the fact that a knowledge 
of mining is the most important necessity. 

As an illustration of the blissful ignorance 
of eastern mining men regarding mining, 
the following incidents may be mentioned. 
In the year 1870, Boston and New York 
capitalists obtained possession of property 
at Belmont, Nevada. Without determin- 
ing whether they had a mine, they built what 
is known as the “Combination Mill,”* and 
which stands today as a typical monument 
to eastern ignorance. This mill can be seen 
for forty miles across the valley. It is a 
magnificent structure, built of brick, with a 
chimney 200 feet high. The mill never ran 
a day, because the company had no mine. 
The childlike simplicity of these eastern 
financiers is amusing to mining men, who 
understand the effect upon a brick mill which 
would result from several hundred stamps 
constantly dropped for a few weeks. 

In 1886, a company of St. Louis men 
bought a piece of mining property at Spruce 
Mount, Elco County, Nevada. The prop- 
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erty contained a mill and smelter, and the 
person selected to manage the new mining 
company was a minister of the gospel. The 
smelter was fired up and the mine became 
a busy hive of industry. Everything was 
running in first-class shape. Promptly at 
twelve o’clock on the first Saturday night, 
the minister-foreman shut down the mill and 
smelter, in order, as he said, to give the men 
a chance to ‘“‘praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” on the Sabbath day. At 
twelve o’clock Sunday night, when he at- 
tempted to resume operation, he was con- 
fronted with the knowledge that the fur- 
naces were all cold. It took four days to 
clean them out and get the fires started 
again. As the dawn of the next Sabbath 
approached, the minister directed the men 
to “coal up” for Sunday. That day was 
spent as was the preceding Sabbath, and 
with the same discovery when an attempt 
was made to resume operations on Monday. 
It is related that in two weeks as superin- 
tendent, the minister succeeded in running 
the smelter three full days. The miners 
became disgusted and quit in a body, and it 
dawned upon the minister that the ten com- 
mandments must be broken or the mine 
could not be operated. 


* * * 


PIONEER DAY IN UTAH 


Pioneer Day in Utah is full of interest to 
the people of this wealthy western state. It 
is a general holiday, and the old Mormon 
exchange greetings. 


pioneers meet and 
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There are various exercises in which the 
“47ers,” with their ancient emigrant wagons, 
participate; besides, there are sham Indian 
attacks on the emigrants and various other 
features of an interesting character. July 
24, 1847, Brigham Young led his little band 
of 142 followers into the Salt Lake Valley, 
and then began the work of founding a com- 
monwealth in a manner more wonderful and 
perhaps more unique than that of any other 
commonwealth known to history. After a 
turmoil of trouble and persecution in the 
eastern states, the Mormon pioneers sought 
refuge in the wilderness beyond the Rocky 
mountains, where they endeavored to estab- 
lish a haven of peace. That these enthusi- 
astic men made grievous mistakes in their 
early days in Utah, cannot be successfully 
contradicted, but the errors may have been 
to a large extent unintentional. Utah has 
invariably been a troubled state. Factions 
and religious contention have caused bitter 
feelings and a rich and beautiful country has 
been grievously wronged. Bitter feelings 
between the Mormons and Gentiles prevail 
today. ‘Time, in its gentle manner, seems to 
have caused a haze, something like that of 
Indian summer, to drift in between the people 
of today and those of the polygamy era, and 
as the years go on, this haze will more and 
more soften to the view the outline of the 
harsh aspects and conditions of those inci- 
dents that caused serious blots to be cast 
upon the history of the Mormon people. In 
an early issue of the National Magazine, I 
shall endeavor to describe the present busi- 
ness and social conditions in Utah. 
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Why “Armour” Insures Quality 


| ae a generation the name of Armour & Company 

has stood alone at the top among purveyors of meats 
and meat products. Each year has made its position 
more secure. This pre-eminence is no accident. The 
Armour food-producing plants are six of the largest, 
cleanest and best equipped of the kind in the world. 
Their products have been approved by the housewives 
of the world through forty years of continuous use. 


And they get better every year. 


Armour food products always have been sold on their 
merits. They are as good today as they were yesterday. 
They will be better tomorrow if we can make them so. 


Pastry Made Perfect 


@ For making biscuits that will “melt in the mouth,” for pastry, or every 
“shortening” purpose, there is nothing like Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard. This is so because it is a special lard. 
It is made ‘entirely of selected, flaky kidney 
fat, rendered in open kettles to remove oily 
indigestible substances. This pure lard —the 
very “cream of lard” —is as sweet and clean 
and as easily digested as the best butter. It 
is the cheapest lard in the long run, because 





there is no risk and no waste in- using it. 


While it may cost a few cents more than other lards, the saving in unspoiled 
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cookery can be counted in dimes and dollars. But be sure to look for the 
label— Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 


Savory ‘“‘Extract” Soups 


@ Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 
and delight, without overheating—are best made with Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. It imparts that flavory, savory 
quality, without which soups are weak, 
watery, tasteless and insipid, because 
it is the best extract of the best beef— 
a pure, wholesome, concentrated stock 
packed in convenient jars for house- 
hold use. It is also invaluable to the 
housewife for restoring the original 
juices and flavor to recooked meats, 
and giving vegetables a snap and flavor 
obtained in no other way. 

@ “CULINARY WRINKLES,” a little cook book written by Mrs. Ida M. 
Palmer, tells of scores of appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 
used, It will be mailed free on request. 


The Armour brands are standard 
wherever meat food products are known 


Wafer Sliced ‘“‘Star’’ Bacon 


@_ The bacon that cooks crisp without scorching—Armour’s “Star” Sliced 
Bacon (in tins or glass jars). For breakfast, it wakes up the appetite and stimu- 
lates digestion, as well as nourishes. It is “Star” 
bacon, in the first place, a selected, special-cure 
bacon. Then, for putting into jars or tins, 
choice strips of ‘Star’ quality are chosen and 
sliced to uniform thinness, These slices are 
again sorted and carefully packed and then 
sealed in air tight tins or jars. You thus get 
the very choicest bits of bacon from the 
largest bacon producing establishment in the world. Armour’s “Veribest” Sliced 
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Dried Beef (in glass jars or tins) is produced by a similar system of selecting, 
sorting and packing. 


Meats for Emergencies 


@ What mother’s preserves were when “company” came, Armour’s “ Veri- 
best” canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other emergency. 
They are dainty and toothsome and 
always ready, saving time and kitchen 
worry. 

@ Meats for the “Veribest” brand are 
-carefully selected and are all rigorously 
inspected; seasonings are absolutely 
pure; perfect vacuum-process canning, 
with thorough cooking and sterilizing 
completes their preparation. Sugges- 
tions, directions and recipes on the 
back of each can-wrapper will help you make “ Veribest” a source of never 
ending satisfaction to family and guests. Here are some of the ready-to-serve 
delicacies put up under the “Veribest” brand: 





“VERIBEST” OX TONGUE 


Ox Tongue Corned Beef Pork and Beans 
Boneless Pigs Feet Boned Chicken Vienna Sausage 
Veal Loaf Compressed Ham Hamburger Steak 


Armour products. represent forty 
years of successful experience 


“The Ham What Am” 


abana line always means Armour’s “Star” Ham, the most delicately flavored 
and delicious ham ever produced. 
The reasons for its supreme excel- 
lence: To receive the “Star” brand, 
a ham must come from a young but 
fully developed and moderately fat 
corn fed “barrow” hog, and it must 


weigh not less than eight nor more than twenty pounds. Only about one ham 
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out of every fifteen produced in the Armour plants comes up to these require- 
ments. But that one is “just right”—wmeat fine and firm, juicy and tender, thin 
skinned and with fat and lean perfectly proportioned—in other words, an Ar- 
mour’s “Star” Ham. Then special curing and smoking add the characteristic 
flavor. For breakfast —a slice with new laid eggs —it’s a dish for the epicure. 


** Specializing ’’ is the up-to-date 
method of getting the best results 


“IF IT’S ‘ARMOUR’S’ IT’S O. K.” 


@ The “Armour way” of specializing has put Armour products in 
a class by themselves and keeps them there. Each food producing 
department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. His 
sole object 1s to make the product of his department—whether it be 
an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned meat—the Jest of its class in the 
world. Quality is the first consideration. After forty years of effort 
and vast expenditure to put their products at the top in reputation 
and quality, Armour & Company cannot afford to let them deteriorate 
—cannot afford to put their name on anything but the best. The 
result is that “Armour” is quot d around the globe as a guaranty 
of quality. 


The name on the label is, after all, the best guaranty of the quality 
of any article of commerce. In food products, ‘‘Armour’’ will 
continue to be, as it has been in the past, the synonym of quality. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY EAST ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH 





HE longer I live the more convinced I am 

that a business without a touch of senti- 
ment is not much of a business. On a day 
early in July, I received word that my good 
friends of the State Press Convention, from 
Virginia and North Carolina, were to visit 
Boston. Arising early, I donned my white vest 
and joined the president of the Massachusetts 
Association, to see that the visiting editors had 
a welcome to good old Boston. We duly met 
them at the station and saw them snugly 


quartered at the United States Hotel. An 
arrangement was made for a drive through 
the park system of the city, — by courtesy 
of Mayor Fitzgerald— and later a call on 
the governor, and also for a ride over the 
route taken by the Minute Men in ’76, to 


Lexington and Concord. Altogether, there 
was a comprehensive itinerary laid out for 
the editorial brethren. 

~ Feeling that some printing establishment 
should keep open house on such an occasion, 
I hastened over to the National office to make 
preparations for a reception —a surprise for 
the afternoon. When [ arrived, at high noon, I 
found on my desk a beautiful bouquet of roses. 
One glance told the meaning of the flowers. 
Hanging in clusters to the stems of the roses 
were little cards, with the names of my co- 
workers on the magazine. Each of these cards 
contained quotations from ‘‘Heart Throbs,” 
or various sentiments expressed in the maga- 
zine, while scattered here and there over the 
white roses were little crimson hearts. It is not 
given to the ordinary mortal to find suitable 
words in which to clothe his feelings on such 
an occasion; this little act of remembrance 
thrilled me to the very tips of my fingers and 
toes. My heart jumped into my mouth, and 


I just stuttered and stammered as I looked 
about into the smiling faces who had remem- 
bered this—my birthday. 

We were soon at work, and the office began 
to put on a holiday appearance. Everything 
was spick and span as the deck of a ship. 
Flowers were disposed everywhere. Wreaths 
were hung about the statues. The mail box 
and tubs in which the plants grew were draped 
in green. The boys went to the woods during 
the noon hour and returned laden, using their 
spoils to make the office a bower of green, fit 
for a gala day. 

Everyone in the office was determined to 
have our home appear at its best; and such 
days are a delight, because they show what we 
can do, even if we cannot keep up so high a 
pressure the year round. The young ladies 
in our office are not only good workers, but are 
good housekeepers—there was no waiting for 
help or office boys to get around; they set to 
work themselves. 

We were soon ready for our guests—the 
piano-player was uncovered, and prepared to 
start with the stirring strains of Dixie and fol- 
low with other patriotic airs. The punch 
bowl was filled with iced nectar, and the ice 
cream freezers stood ready to be tapped. The 
hour of arrival was fixed at four-thirty p. m. 
The hands of the clocks in the office reached 
the looked-for time, passed it-—and still we 
waited. 

* * * 


In my eagerness to have the office 
look its best I did not accompany the 
party on the drive, but left it to a good 
friend to pilot them to the office at the ap- 
pointed hour, intending to give the South- 
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WATCH—STEM WIND AND SET 
One Dollar as Always 


At the price of a new main-spring ina more expensive watch, 
you are now able to own a watch that keeps time as well as a 
costly one. The new stem wind and set Dollar Ingersoll is 
just plain good enough for anybody! It will do whatever a watch 
can be expected to do—and you don’t have to guess whether that 
may be possible, for it’s guaranteed unconditionally. A numbered 
and registered guarantee goes inside of every Ingersoll watch- 
case. It’s a signed agreement to provide you with a watch that 
will keep time for one -year, and that will be repaired for 25 
cents at any time for nine years afterward ! 

Look for the name “Ingersoll” on the dial 
—That’s the only way you can find the Ingersoll guarantee inside the case. 


Other Ingersolls: Eclipse, $1.50; ‘Tri- The Ingersoll Dollar Chain assays more 
umph, $1.75, and the new ‘‘ Midget” | gold than any $2.00 chain —12 beautiful 
Ladies’ Watch, $2.00. Booklet free. _ | patterns. In stores everywhere, or by 

Sold by 50,000 dealers, or sent by mail, | mail, postpaid and guaranteed — $1.00. 
postpaid by us at same price. Circular free. 


If you are an amateur photographer and know where there’s a boy between eight and fifteen years old who 
takes a ‘fetching’ portrait—write us for particulars. We are planning a prize contest that will interest you. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 36 Jewelers Court, New York City 











IKE every other part of the body, the scalp has 
its ailments and diseases—making the hair thin, 
brittle and lifeless, which is not only annoying, but 
detracts so much from the personal appearance. 


ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE 
HAIR TONIC has been successfully used by” 
people of refinement for over 100 years in treating 
dandruff, which is the origin of most diseases of 
the hair. It is a true hair preserver-—a hair re- 
vitalizer. It opens the pores of the scalp, stimulates 


the hair follicles, revives the half-dead hair and 


REMOVES ALL THE 
CAUSES OF DANDRUFF. 


FOR 10 CENTS (to pay postage and packing) we will 


send a liberal sample bottle of either 
ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE or ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAS DE FRANCE VEGETAL — women of refinement 
consider ED. PINAUD’S VEGETAL a delightful perfume for 
the handkerchief, for the atomizer, the bath and general toilet 
uses. Itis also recognized by men everywhere as the one specific 


9 emollient for use after shaving. 
| 'D. PT NAUD S WRITE TO DAY and please mention your dealer’s name. 


EAU DE QUININE PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


H Al R TON IC Dept, 65, Ed, Pinaud Building, New York 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
































PUBLISHER’S 


ern editors a surprise. Well, the surprise 
was the other way around—we waited, and 
waited and waited. Then we telephoned along 
the Parkway lodges to locate the wandering 
editors, but they were as elusive as Evange- 
line’s Gabriel. After a regular circuit of in- 
quiry on the telephone wires, it was dis- 
covered that the party had started late — 
so we still waited. They were not located 
until later, when the evening was enjoyed 
together. The hour for closing came, but 
the National force refused to cease their 
work while there remained even a chance of 
having an opportunity of showing our hand- 
some equipment, in operation, to visitors. 

Guests from Chicago, New York, Minne- 
apolis and other cities—but still no editors. 
When we had run the machinery for an hour 
wer the usual time, the note of “assembly” 
was sounded, and we had our refreshments— 
a happy family gathering, despite the non- 
appearance of the expected guests. I have 
made several speeches in my life, but never 
have I felt it so difficult to find words as 
when I mounted a chair and looked into the 
faces of those who have been with me so many 
years, in the struggles and successes, downs 
and ups of our business. The words, some- 
how, would not connect. In that gathering 
of one hundred people, there were those co- 
workers who had known me on the day when 
I first saw the light. How a birthday calls 
up early memories, and how every hour of 
that day is filled with thoughts of mother; 
the one who never fails to remember the day 
_ and hour we came to this world! 

In that assembly were people who had 
known me in my “devil” days in a country 
printing office, and those, too, who were with 
me at the time when the little country weekly 
on the plains of Dakota began. As I 
looked about, another worker recalled the 
time when the daily paper career was 
launched, who afterward reminded me of 
the fact that he helped to celebrate my 
twenty-first birthday. There were those 
who aided in the launching of the maga- 
zine venture; the friendly relations re- 
flected by that cluster of faces constituted 
one unbroken skein of memory. What a 
blessing it is, in these days of change and 
restlessness, to have about one the friends of 








DEPARTMENT 


so many years. After a publishing career, 
begun west of the Mississippi, that has secured 
subscribers over thousands of miles, and from 
the farthermost parts of the country, here we 
were still together—one family, closely twined 
about with those ties which neither business 
success nor reverses can alter. 


* * * 


I wish I could picture for you that scene 
in the glow of the evening twilight, after a 
long, hot summer day’s work — the girls in 
white gowns; the boys arrayed in their choic- 
est; blossoms everywhere; celebrating not 
only the birthday of an individual but the 
union and the spirit of comradeship, good feel- 
ing, good cheer and optimism which radiates 
through and animates the National Magazine 
office. We have with us not only those who 
took part in the National’s early struggles, 
but those who came to us as we enlarged 
our equipment—every phase of our develop- 
ment was marked by a new representative 
face, an individuality that at once became 
a part and parcel of the _ institution. 
There are some who were here before we had 
presses, and others who came to us when the 
first presses were purchased—there are those 
with us who knew the National office when it 
consisted of a desk and a single typewriter— 
but however long or short a time our co- 
workers have been in the office, we all look 
forward to days once or twice a year when 
the everyday routine is thrown aside, and we 
pause to make our National home brilliant 
with flowers and decorations, while we 
breathe and enjoy—and take a new grip 
on the happy habit, the rejuvenating pleas- 
ures of our comradeship. 


Happy is he, who on his birthday hears 
Countless good wishes greet his willing ears, 
And sees them all transformed by magic power; 
Each rose a heart-wish, and each wish a flower. 


This contribution of the “‘office laureate,” 
who was an occasional contributor on the 
old Dakota weekly long, long years ago, 
made a fitting epilogue for a day that will 
ever be remembered in the history of the 
National Magazine. 
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our 


own 


Let Us Send You this 
Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial 





Direct 
from 


Factory 
to your 


Home. 











Size of cabinet, 18 inches 
by 14 by 10 inches high. 






Each horn is 30 inches long with 
a 17 inch bell. 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


—Two vibrating diaphragms to reproduce 
the sound. 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply all the 
sound from both sides of th dia- 
phragms. 

—No tension spring, and no swing arm, to 
cause harsh, discordant, mechanical 
sounds. 

Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tdne and greater volume of 
music than any other phonograph and is 
absolutely free from all metallic sounds. 








Double Volume of Sound 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
When you hit a tin pan with a stick, which side 
of the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, both 

sides, of course. : 
If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating 

pan, you get only half the noise. That’s plain, isn’t it? 
Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a pho- 

a 


nograph. 

4 every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the 
sound waves were wasted. You got just one-half the 
sound that the diaphragm made—the rest was lost. 

The Duplex. is the first and the only phonograph to col- 
lect the vibrations and get all the oeae from both sides 
of the diaphragm. 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has 
two vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see ) 
to amplify the sound from both sides of both diaphragms 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music pro- 
duced—with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the vol- 
ume - any other — no matter what its price—and hear for 
yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that is not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces 
: more music —a greater volume — but the tone 
is clearer, sweeter, purer and more nearly like the original 
than is produced by any other mechanical means. 

_By using two diaphragms in the Duplex, we are able to 
dispense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position math time it vibrates, by 
its jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove in the 
record, and that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, 
metallic sound that sets your teeth on edge when you hear the 
old y = phonograph. 

In the — the wave grooves of the record remain per- 
fectly smeoth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the 
result is an exact repreduction of the original sound. 

As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness 
resulting from vibration, the points of contact between the 
horns and reproducer are protected by rubber,—an exclu- 
sive feature of the Duplex Faencpeok. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it, Please address 
187 Patterson St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
The Duplex Phonograph Co., 71287 Powers Bullding, Chicags 


Direct From the Factory f 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Du- 
plex gives a double volume of music, of purer, 
sweeter tone than any other pence made. 

We want to prove it at our expense. Je ask you to let 
us send you one at our expense — under an arrange- 
ment mutually satisfactory—for use in your home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and 
if they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone— 
than the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our 
expense. That’s a fair offer, but it isn’t all. 

e save you in the price exactly $70.15—because we save 
you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We 
sell it to you at actual factory price. 


Sold through dealers the Duplex 
would cost you at least $100—and 
it would be a bargain at that. - 
Bought direct from our factory it e 


costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven day’s trial in your own home—and 
are under no obligation to keep it if you are not satisfied. You 
run no risk, for this advertisement could not appear in this 
magazine if we did not carry out our promises. 


Music in Your Home 


HINK what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! 
The variety of entertainment you can command at 
trifling expense is practically unlimited. 

You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, piano, 
banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes or dia- 
lect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horned Du- 
plex with the faultless fidelity of an instantaneous photo- 


graph. : sail BX 

ou can bring to your family and friends, in all their ori- 

ginal beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic 

oes ge eevon of famous artists like Paderewski, D’Albert, 
aoul Pugno and Jan Kubelik. 

Or you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the 
great dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. 

And, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear 
old Joe Jefferson, as, with matchless pathos, he delivers the 
lines of Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 

For just before his death, this greatest and best loved of 
American actors left a perfect record, which, reproduced by 
the Duplex Phonograph, will preserve his living tones for the 
admiration and delight of thousands yet unborn. 








Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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SEND FOR NEW COLORED CATALOGUE — IT’S FREE 


HEAP socks are expensive at any price. aie socks are soldat honest prices 
and are most economical to buy and wear because they are made of finest 
selected yarns, the colors are permanent, guaranteed not to run, crock, or 

fade, comfortable because they are knit to the shape of the foot and are not stretched 
over boards, as many inferior imitations. 

Twenty-nine years the standard of excellence. 

When buying, look for the trade-mark “ Braviins ” stamped on the toe. 

Beautiful catalogue showing many attractive styles in colors, free for the asking. 

We want your dealer to supply you. If unobtainable, we will send them any- 
where in the U. S., delivery charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 25c. per pair, 6 pairs 
in box, $1.50. 
Style 19S9. Our famous Snowblack. Style 3S8. as navy blue. 


** 19F20. Black, with embroidered cardinal fig- ** $5P14. Black and cardinal mixture outside, car- 
dinal inside. 


ures. 
id 5P1, Oxford mixture, pure white inside. ad 9S2. Dark tan for russet shoes. 
This assortment of cottons will be found most attractive and up to date. 











Don’t fail to mentfon ‘‘The Natfonal Magazfne’”’ wien writing to advertisers. 
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! SHOES FITTED WITH O’SULLIVAN’S ““S” HEELS OF NEW 
RUBBER MAKE LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN WORTH LIVING 


BE CALM AND QUIET, THE CLATTER AND CLINK OF HARD LEATHER. 
HEELS AND NAILS ARE NO LONGER TOLERABLE 

O’SULLIVAN HEELS ARE MADE OF BRAND NEW RUBBER. THAT’S WHY 
THEY GIVE THE ELASTIC, BOUNDING, COMFORTABLE, SPRINGY STEP 
OF YOUTH; THAT’S WHY THEY OUTWEAR LEATHER HEELS AND ALL 
OTHER RUBBER HEELS. 

MORE THAN LIKELY YOU’LL GET O’SULLIVAN’S WHEN YOU ORDER 
“RUBBER HEELS,” FOR MOST DEALERS APPRECIATE THEIR SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES, BUT IT IS BETTER TO SAY “O’SULLIVAN’S” TO BE SURE OF 
GETTING WHAT YOU WANT. SCRAP HEAP IMITATIONS COST THE 
. SAME, 50c. ATTACHED. 

IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T O’SULLIVAN’S, SEND 35c. AND DIAGRAM OF 
; YOUR HEEL TO THE MAKERS. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. Lowell, Mass. 











Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


We desire to ask your consideration of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY for your Fall and 
Winter announcements. LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY is the best general advertis- 
ing medium in the world. 


The Pioneer of Illustrated Journalism of America 





The Best Exponent of a Real Illustrated Newspaper 











Leslie’s Weekly 


CIRCULATION THIS WEEK NEARLY REACHES THE 


One Hundred Thousand Mark 








@_ Regular mail list exceeds forty-five thousand subscribers, thus insuring home circulation. 


@_ Balance sold by news-stands and newsboys on every train in America. Extent and 
character of circulation, with reasonable rate, make LESLIE’S WEEKLY the best medium 
for any advertiser. Give us an opportunity to demonstrate the value of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY for your business, 


WILLIAM L. MILLER 


Established 1855 ADVERTISING MANAGER Prine iby sigiee i a 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE CHAS. B. NICHOLS, 1136 MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 





—— 
Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The Natiénil Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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The Celebrated Furman Boilers 


Beit 








As an Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in 
improved Health, increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
E. S. DEAN, Bloomington, lll. E. K. BARR, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘“‘ Warmth ” mailed free. Address 


The Herendeen Manufacturing Company, 
9 Chapel Street, Geneva, N Y. 
NEW YORK Office and Show Room, 296 Pear! Street. 








. 

















“The Lindsay Girl” 


HIS beautiful picture, 11x14 inches, in 

colors, unmounted, suitable for framing 
and without any advertising matter whatever 
thereon will be mailed free with every order 
for one complete 


Lindsay 
Light 


The Lindsay Light, complete, consists of 
a Lindsay burner, Lindsay center-rod cap 
mantle and Lindsay ‘‘Q”’ opal globe —as in 
picture. The price of the Lindsay Light, 
complete, is $1.00— prepaid, and we will ship 
you the light complete, express prepaid, and 
mail you the picture immediately on receipt 
of $1.00. There are not many of these 
beautiful art color pictures, so do not put off 
sending for one. Send for this picture now. 


LINDSAY LIGHT CO. 
Dept. I ann 














ee 





~ What School? 


TO ASSIST YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 
in finding the right school is the province of The Agency. 
Its service covers all the desirable colleges and schools 
of every kind. Call, or write stating kind of school, loca- 
tion preferred, expense limit, previous education, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & CULLEGE AgesY 


New York: icago: 
382, 41 Park Row 1082 Tribune Bldg 








MAN WANTED 


in the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing required. Experience unnecessary if honest, ambitious, and 
willing to learn the business thoroughly by mail and become our 
local representative. Many make $300 to $500 monthly. Write 
at once for full particulars. Address e'ther office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Suite 47 52 Deaborn St. Suite 47. 1410 ‘‘H’’ St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. or “WASHINGTON, D.C. 





“WE WANT YOU” 


To know about MExIco and its investment possibilities, 
and will send you THE MEXICAN BROKER free for 1-year 
upon receipt of your name and address. Write today. 
MEXICAN BROKERAGE Co. 
1st San Francisco No. 13, Mexlco City, Dept. N. M. 

















Cards, circulars, etc., with a $5. 
Press. Small newspaper press 
pis: Money saved. Money making 
usiness anywhere. Typesetting 

® easy by the printed instructions 
Write to factory for illus- 


< ; sent. 
j F) iar trated cotaley of presses, type, 
Yf aper, etc. 
Yyf Tite Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





§ Three lines $3.00. Additional lines $1.00 per line. 


Count nine words for a line. 














FOR SALE 


WANTED 





A COMPANY MANUFACTURING SHREDDED WHEAT 

Biscuits offers for sale some secured preferred stock which 
amounts to first mortgage. Address W. E. Williams, Room 336, 
280 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE Chicago Typewriter. Regularly sold for $25. 
two on hand which we will sell at 20 per cent. discount. 
dress ““C,” National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 





Have 
Ad- 


All materials fur- 


LADIES to work on piecework $3.00 per doz. 
Stamped envelope 


nished. No canvassing, steady work. 
Best Mig. Co., Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER POSITIONS OPEN for competent editors, 

writers, advertising, circulation men, printers, illustrators. 
All departments. Write for booklet No. 9, Fernald’s Newspaper 
Men’s Exchange (established 1898) Springfield, Massachusetts. 








Will send 


FOR SALE A good Safety Razor, regular price $1. 
Address 


you one for exactly half price—if you order at once. 
“S,” 17 Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


POBAR BE: AR SKIN RUG A valuable and unusually fine speci- 

men, just mounted, with full head, open mouth. Very evenly 
furred over flanks and loins and with no spots. arse om A tanned 
and preserved. Ears and claws intact. Price $225, worth $300. 
F. 1900, National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE Absolutely new typewriter, right from factory. never 
opened, the light-running Fox. Will be sold cheap. Address 
“G,” 137 Tonowanda Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


FOR SALE Fishing Rods, Hooks, Lines, Flies, etc. Anything 

you can wish in this line,—the very best. Tell us your wishes. 
We will quote you prices on reliable goods that will interest you. 
Address, M. F. Sullivan, 273 West Fifth Street, So. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE Twelve-room dwelling in Newton Highlands, Mass.. 

one of the prettiest suburbs of Boston. In a delightful neigh- 
borhood. All modern conveniences and a beautiful site. Seven 
minutes from steam cars. Four minutes from three electric lines. 
Price $8,000. Address “B,” care National Magazine, Boston, 


TYPEWRITERS 














REMINGTON, 
Jewett, $15.02 each, Caligraph $10.00. 

Write for illustrated catalogue No. 1. 

Eagle Typewriter Company, 237 Broadway, New York. 


writing two colors, Densmore, Franklin and 
Other bargains 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell ‘‘Heart Throbs,” the 

book of the season. All you have to do is to let the people 
look the book over, and they will want it. Send for descriptive 
matter and prices to agents. Address Chapple Pub. Co., Boston. 


ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH will be given to anyone procuring 

two subscribers to the National Magazine. Send in your new 
names, with remittance, and brush will be sent you. They are 
guaranteed by the maker. National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


HILLS CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER given for twelve 
new yearly subscribers to the National Magazine. Every 
housekeeper should have one. Contains 112 feet of line. Try 
for one. If you fail to get the required twelve subscriptions, we 
y you Isheral cash commission for those you do get. National 
actin, Boston, Mass. 














ARCHITECTS’ PLANS 


CONCRETE BLOCK HOUSES costing from $600 to $2500. 
Sample plans free. Plans and complete specifications for the 
finest cement houses ever built $5 to $25. Jens C. Petersen, Li- 
Architect, 700 State Bank Bldg., Traverse City, Michigan. 
tions of the Mexican Republic. 
Bahowing ye prices in U. 8. a Add 


MEXICO 








Authorized English Translations of all 
Tariff, Legal and Commercial Publica- 





x BUSINESS CHANCES 


$3,000 to ) $20,000 YEARLY EASILY MADE in real estate 
business; no capital required; we will teach you the busi- 
ness by mail, appoint you special representative of leading real 
estate company, list with you readily salable properties, co-operate 
with and assist you to permanent success; valuable book free. 
Address The Cross Co., “279” Reaper Block, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VACUUM CAP FOR BALDNESS AND FALLING HAIR. 

The only hygienic way to induce hair to grow. Harmless 
and helpful. By mail $15.00. Money refunded if you are dis- 
satisfied. Booklet tells. Vacuum & Cap-Appliance Co., 15B 
School St., Boston, Mass. 


WRITE THE GEORGIA BUREAU of Industries and Immi- 

gration, Atlanta; Ga., if vou desire a small or large farm for 
general farming, truck or vegetable growing, fruit orchard, dairy- 
ing, stock farm or timber land, for manufacturing. Golden oppor- 
tunities in a splendid section. 














SONG POEMS and music published on royalty, 

introduced and popularized. Mnsic 
written or perfected. Send Mss. Copyright secured in your uame. 
Popular Music Pub.Co.(Inc.), 555 Enterprise Bldg.,Chicago. 


6 Months Free 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD 


Leading illustrated financial and investment paper, containing 
latest and most important information on mining, oil and other 
industries, the most successful compames and the best dividend 
paying stocks. It shows how immense profit may be quickly and 
easily made on absolutely safe investments. It gives advice that 
may be worth thousands of dollars to you. It points out a safe 
and certain road to wealth. ie" ir a before making any in- 
vestments of any kind. A. L. R & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 17, 78-80 Wall Street, New You 








Commerce! 
Commercial Code, sheep, $3. 
Coffee Growing in Mexico, $1.00 Mexican Caste House Tariff, $2.50 
Federal Stamp Law, $1.00 New Banking Law of Mexico, $0.50 
Public Lands — 50 Trade Mark Law of Mexico, $0.75 
Patent — hoary Vacant, National Surplus, and Excess Lands, 
exiean Lars, $1.00 5 
Law of Weights and Measures, $0.75 


0.50" Direetory of Mexican Republic, $5.00 
os ofthe Mexican States, each 22 by 28 inches, $5.00 
Co ae india Rubber Cuiture, by the late Embassador, M. Romero, 


Cuauhtemoc, Mexico's greatest historical novel, paper, $1.50 
a Governing Collection of Coinage, Stamps & Refin- 


xico, beautifully illustrated, size 10 by 12 inehes, $5.60 
10.00 
‘olme, 





lal Code, paper, $2.50 Tropical Agriculture, illustrated, en 00 ‘ 
$3.50 C and N w, $0.50 


etuseed ue Me: 
The ‘Mines of Mexico, well here 270 pazes, size 10 by 13 “ys 
Directory of Mines, ndas, and “Age: ncies, by P. G 
870 pages, parallel celamens; English and Spanish, $10.00 


Address Dept. B, American Book & Printing Co. 
Primera San Francisco 12, MEXICO, D. F. 





I Can Sell Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in 
all parts of the United States. Don't wait. Write to-day 
describing what you have to sell and give cash price on same, 


If You Want to Buy 


any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere, at any price, 
write me your requirements. I can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


THE LAND MAN, 


415 KANSAS AVENUE 
TOPEKA. KANSAS. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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How to save DOLLARS in 
Cookins and Heatins 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 


Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 
all this information FREE 








* 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Send me free of charge your Stove Book on 
Cast Ranges Base Burners 
Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 
Cook Stoves O.uk Stoves 
Gas Ranges 
Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 
Indicate this way [X] the kind of stove or range wanted, 


My stove dealer’s name 





My Name. 





Address 





BT TES EERIE TRAE 
WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 
Address Manager Advice Department 
THE MICHIGAN STCVE ComPany, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranger in the World. 
° A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of ali—also a complete line 
Sold by Leading Dealers Garland Gee Benios. win 
Everywhere No attention ean be given to your letter unless this coupon, fully filled out, is attached. 














Will YOU Let Us Place a TOLMAN RANGE in Your Home 


oQNE YEAR FREE TRIAL? 


We want to prove to you, at our risk in your own home, without any obligation 
on your part whatever, that Tolman Ranges are absolute range perfection, and that 
one in your home will cut the fuel bill and housework in half. Let us explain to 
you how we sell direct to you, from our factory at 


ACTUAL WHOLESALE PRICES 


and thus save you $15 to $40 profits of middlemen and dealers. We give with every 
range a TEN YEAR GUARANTEE, which is as broad and binding as we can make it. 
Is it not worth a minute’s time and a postal card to send for our catalog, which 
tells all about this liberal special offer? Our catalog shows over one hundred dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of Wood Cook Stoves, Heating Stoves, Steel Ranges, etc., 
etc. Weare making many other liberal offers for the summer months. Are you 
interested? Ifso, SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOG “G” 10, NOW. 


JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO., 7731 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 














Make Money in Copper. 


The most fortunate people in the country today are those who own copper stocks. The demand for this metal increased 
30 per cent. last year. Copper producers worked day and night, yet they could increase their out-put only 8 per cent. 
As a result, the price of the metal has risen rapidly and will continue to rise— consequently copper is now paying the 
richest profits of any industry in America. 


Fourteen copper companies during the last six years have paid in dividends $146,000.000. In 1905 $35,000,000 was dis- 
tributed by copper plants in the United States and Mexico alone! This money was paid to thousands of men and women 
many of whom invested from $10.00 to $1000 in the copper industry in the right way and who are now receiving large annual 
incomes. In some cases an investment of $100. made only six years ago brought an asset now worth $20.000. It is 
possible to make an investment in copper now that will earn large and increasing profits; but you must get into copper in 
the right way and not in the wrong way. You must act while the opportunity is open. : 

The man who wishes to make his savings earn a large and satisfactory income for him, should write to WILLIAM S. 
BARBFE, 846 National Life Building, Chicago. Mr. Barbee is in position just at this time to give important suggestions 
and details. It is not wise to ignore this. 
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Vou Can Earn From 


— BRATS E Rs — 
in the Real Estate Business 


You can do this without capital and without interfering 
with your present occupation. Our co-operative methods 
insure larger and steadier profits than ever before. We 
will teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative of the largest international brokerage company, 
send you list of choice salable real estate and investments 
and co-operate with and help you make a large, steady 
income. 

Every business man should have our Commercial Law 
Course, which is given free to every real estate student. 
Our FREE BOOK is valuable and interesting, and tells 
how YOU CAN SUCCEED. Address, 








THE CROSS COMPANY, 256 Reaper Bock, CHICAGO 








Where Cleanliness is Valued 
the old,complicated“‘germy” 
wooden beds have given 

| way to the simpler, cleaner 

and far more beautiful 

wa) ‘Sanitaire’ Beds, the beds 

: | in which every point is open 

to fresh air and sunlight, 

and in which DUST CAN'T 

OOLLECT NOR VEEMIN 

BREED. If you wouldsleep 

in CLEANLINESS you can't 

ai “aa}] get along without one of 
an physicians urge their use. these hygienic 

Their finishes are beautiful, hard and 


faire Gor" o designs are = San if itaine re 


full of grace and orig! ) laa Sew Sas | 

those who write we seisptacnie “Snowy. white’’ or ‘Sanitaire 

FRE Gold’’ ag tubing, one of the bandsome finishes put on Sanitaire Bede 
and our “HOV tO. SLEEP WELL.” Address 


MARION IRON & BRASS ‘BED CO., 950 Sanitaire Av., Marion, Ind., U.S.A. 


INSTANTLY 

iS Mis FORE oe 8) 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


[%_ COMPOUNDING, an incom 9 mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the han oats on veding afterward it 
was discovered that the hair was 'y removed, We 
named the new discovery MODENE. tt thee cbeptutely harmless, 
but works sure results. oj for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. ‘annot Fall. 1f the growth be light, 
one application vill remove it; the apres d growth, such as the 
rowth on moles, may require two or more apgliontiions, 

and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling appli applied 
or ever afterwa: 

Modene supercedes Electrolysis. 
_Used by people of rednenent, and recommended by all who have 

tested its merits, 

Modene sent by aft, in safety-mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by 
jenn wie 7 your full address written plainly. Postage. 
stamps tal 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING ane 
Sage. 213, neem, © 
very Bottle Guaran' 
We offer $1,000 for Failure or a Slightest Injury. 











THE’ MORRIS 
CANOE 


Special model, for safety un- 
equalled. Perfection in design, 
strength and finish. 

Send for Catalog. 
B. N. MORRIS, - - - Veazie, Me. 











Marine 
Motors 


Cet Prices on 


4 * ate —— — $54,° h. = a 


Reversible poe iq Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, 
Crank shaft drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. 
Pistons groundto fit. All bearingseither bronze or best 
babbitt Best material and 3 ap be ah 

Gray Motor Co. 











the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and all Metals. For Seaneiner andl reckering Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For [pemoving Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blackin and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth. B ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 

* 423 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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65 SHAVES srroprinc 


A Daily Shave for a Year for Less Than 2c. a Week 7 


An actual fact proved by nearly ONE MILLION satisfied 4 
users of the Gillette Safety Razor, who find it a great 
SAVER and the GREATEST SHAVER. 


Denver, Colo., «May 15, 1906. ' ‘ Actual 
GILLETTE SALES Co., ict size of 
Gentlemen—I am glad to be an enthusiastic user of your razor. GILLETTE 
The twenty blades have given me over 540 shaves, and I have 
had the pleasure of creating about seven pleased new users of SAFETY 
your razor. (Name furnished on application.) RAZOR 
THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR LETTERS ON FILE. dy fi 
With each razor are 12 double-edged blades, each blade good for an average shine neers 
of more than 20 shaves. No Stropping, No Honing; Always Sharp. use 
When dulled, insert a new blade. New blades 5 cents each. 
Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cutlery stores everywhere. If your dealer Tripl 
won’t supply you order direct. pic 
PRICES:—Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, $5; Standard combination set with Shaving Silver 
Brush and Soap in triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 
Illustrated booklet and details of our Special Trial Offer mailed free. Plated 


Gillette Sales Company, 241 Times Bidg., New York. 


Gillette Sfey 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING, NEVA) « 

















(ESTABLISHED IN 1849) 


More than 86,000 Made and Sold 


OUR NEW 
SHORT GRAND 


Is as small as is consistent with perfect tone production. We never sacrifice tone to size. 
Only 5 ft. 5 in. long, but a giant in tone quality. Send for booklet. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY “soston: Mass: 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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A Gortby and Reliable Outfit 


For over one hundred years our dealings with the public 
have been on the strict standard of giving reliable goods and 
excellent values. If you take an occasional pleasure trip to 
Fish, Camp or Hunt with Photograph Outfit, you are assured 
of satifactory service at this old Sporting Goods and Cutlery 
Establishment. 

Write us your present and probable wants. 

We invite inquiries and will furnish correct information. 


Send for Catalogues of Fishing Tackle or Camaras. 


DAME, STODDARD & COMPANY 


374 Washington Street (Opp. Bromfield) Boston, Mass, 

















Furnished by 


Magazine Sigmund Uliman 
Company 


Is printed 
2 v/ Nt h S New York and Chicago 

















Flashing =< 
Electric Lights 


Are wonderfully 
attractive jor 


Advertising Signs 
Show Windows and 


Decorative Purposes BIRD GLASS, $5.00 
Complete with case, cord and strap 
The Skedoodle ‘ts. between any 


Write for illustrated booklet describing our line of 
ordinary electric LOBE 
Socket Plug lamp and its fix- SSES 


tures. It flashes 
: * Including Bird, Field, Marine and Tourist Glasses, 
the light on and off automatically every few “ Auto-change ” and Night Glasses and 











4 Gar inoculars. 
seconds. Each plug is complete in itself and cecal we nae seit alae ae wrath 
will outlast a good many lamps. Zéectric Signs 1 Bird Glass (pocket size) (Illustrated above) 
are doubly attractive when they flash. Your sign - 93 Field Glass (large size). . 
or show window can be fitted with flashing aa kaa 4 
lights and save enough electric current to soon oe ee len aia pe teay) ks 
pay for the plugs. No. 30 Prism Binocular (magnifies 9x) . 

Made in 4, 8, 12 and 16 candle power voltage. Best Lenses — Fully Guaranteed. 

° ° ° For sale by all leading Optical and Sporting Goods Houses. 
Special price, postpaid, 55¢. $6.00 Doz. If your dealer does not carry them write us. 
Chapple Publishing Company OHORS SF aice* Fe: 

ee ee siutaaiitil 403 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORANGE MARMALADE 


“Its American” 








tS ee a 
‘ TT 


A clear, amber preserve, made from Wild Oranges. 

Its bitter-sweet flavor is deliciously appetizing and 

makes it a desirable breakfast relish. Its pleasant 

bitter taste stimulates the salivary glands and whets 

the delicate appetite. Orange Marmalade is a staple 

hie faut breakfast dish in England and Scotland, but the 

PRESERVE: ) 4 “American made’ is equal to the best imported 
Se and costs much less. 


Put up in }-lb., 1-lb. Glass, and 20-lb. Crocks and 


LoGan JoHNSONR®O, H for sale by leading Grocers. 
BOSTON. MASS. — | 
Remember to specify “Logan, Johnson & Co’s, 


Orange Marmalade.” We will arrange to 
supply you if your dealer will not. Send his name 
and write for further information. 




















Clean, Bright Looking Floors 2°, sw 


product of 

using Wiley’s Waxene. It is easily applied with a brush 

or cloth and is never sticky or gummy. Rubbing with 

a dry mop brings out a splendid polish that quickly 
hardens and wears durably. 

Wiley’s Waxene is by far the best known 
preservative and finish for kitchen floors, hall- 
ways, stairs, linoleums, oilcloths and for 
school rooms, public halls, stores, fac- 

tories, etc. 

Put up in gallon, half-gallon, quart 
and pint cans. Seal and trade mark 
on every can, 

Ask your dealer to supply you. 
Failing there let us furnish you 
direct. 

A sample can FREE for your 
dealer’s name. 


I, H, WILEY WAXENE COMPANY, 
71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IT STOPS B, 
THE PAIN mae 


if taken internally 
or applied as a liniment 


Neuralgic Anodyne 


Quickly stops all pain and relieves the pain-racked 
sufferer. The family medicine chest should never 
be without it. Itis an invaluable remedy in case of 
sudden need. 


Ask your Dealer for it, and see that you get Neuralgic Anodyne. 
25 FES fm Woutm. Pax Borriz, 20C, 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., Props., Portland, Maine 











Send for FREE SAMPLES of 


HANDIFOLD 
TOILET PAPER 


The Best Toilet Paper in the World in a 








Neat, Clean, Handy Package 








A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always protected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves from the 
original package — one sheet at a time. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply a large family one year. Each package comes.in 
a patented, handy and dust-proof box, with convenient hanger, ready for instant use anywhere. 


If dealer doesn’t carry ‘‘Handifold’’ Toilet Paper write us to-day for free samples and prices, 








THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 116 Bedford St., Boston 


Please be sure and mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE in writing. 
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Emerald 
Lake. 


One of the most ex- 
quisite gems of scenery 
on the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
Its waters are of an 
emerald hue, and the 
ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the reflections from 
the surrounding moun- 
tains create rare and 
vivid pictures. 


EMERALD LAKE 


Emerald 
Lake. 


To see this marvellous 
lake is to view nature's 
loveliest handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 
here "can easily be 
reached the celebrated 
Yoho Valley. 


Write for copy of 
“The Challenge of 
the Mountains.” 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


CANADIAN PD 


Reached bythe 


(CIFIC 


RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR. passenceR TRaFFIc MANAGER. MONTREAL 
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A TALE OF OPPORTUNITY WON! 


is the best watered arid State 
in America. Hot winds, de- 
structive storms and cyclones 
are unknown, and with its 


matchless climate, it makes life bright and worth living. IRRI- 
GATION, the greatest factor in the winning of the West, is fast 
making IDAHO one of the leading agricultural states of the 
Union. Agriculture is making Idaho, and IDAHO is making homes 
for thousands of settlers. The story of Idaho’s progress may be 
truly termed: 


*A Tale of Opportunity Won” 


] am publishing an illustrated monthly magazine devoted to 
Idaho. Learn all about this wonderful commonwealth. Pin this 
Ad to a Postal Money Order for $1.00, send it to me, and I'll 
enter your name for a year’s subscription to The Northwest 
Magazine. 


BLAINE PHILLIPS, Overland Building, Boise, Idaho 























Real PARISIAN LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 

than Balzac or French Court Memoirs 
I have secured the sets of Paul de Kock which were awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. Rather than rebind them—they are slightly rubbed 


through handling—I will sell them at half price as long as they last, and 
upon small monthly payments. 


PAUL DE KOCK, The Merriest French Humorist, 
has written sparkling, witty, amusinz, riveting novels—antidotes for 
melancholy. The stories, literally translated, race merrily along, nothing 
( didactic or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, 
==! more fascinating than Sterne or Smollett. 


SHORT FASCINATING “Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of bottles.” Max O’ Rell. 
STORIES “His charming characters seem to be under the influence of cham- 














. pagne.” Charles Lever, “He had kept France laughing for years— 

the Smollett of France.” Boston Herald. I dislike the superlative, but I believe this the best and 
richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and artistic French illustrations 
made specially for this work by Glackens, Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 








Illustrated Booklet Free CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 


giving you full particulars and sample pages 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 

of this rare set of books, but you must write Please send me particulars I am interested in the 
today, stating whether you are interested in binding. 

cloth or half morocco binding. 
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Are You Deaf? 


The HARPER 
ELECTRIC 


ORIPHONE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





















‘¢ Enables the Deaf to Hear’’ Cw: amen weeks 








WE make several different kinds of Oriphones, and 
guarantee to help the hearing of anyone whose 
auditory nerves are not entirely paralyzed, 

The Oriphone shown in cut is our new Close Talking 
variety and is very powerful. This Close Talking Oriphone 
is for conversation between two people. For a person who 
mia is very deaf, and it is a hard matter to understand, even 
the shouts of acquaintances, this little instrument will make ordinary conversation distinctly intelli- 
gible, and restore the pleasure of social and business intercourse. 

Electricity to operate the Oriphone is. furnished by a small dry battery of convenient vest pocket 
size. These are inexpensive and will give satisfactory service for from six to eight weeks ; then a 
new one can be inserted by owner. 

Harper Opiphones are sold with absolute guarantee as to durability, ever reliability and satisfaction 
in every way. Shipped to any address upon receipt of price, $50.00, or satisfactory references. 

Testimonials, circular matter and special information mailed upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 


HARPER ORIPHONE COMPANY z 
Old South Building, 294 Washington Street, Room 936 C, Boston, Mass. 


TRADE MAKK REGISTERED 






















PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 











Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


GIVEN FOR TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS—A Regular $6.50 Rod. 


% 2. £ 2. = | 








sl 



























a 


In scoraagy , Peony splendid, light weight, split bamboo rod as a premium, we have chosen very carefully. It is made of 
the best Calcutta Cane, three piece and extra tip; full German Silver Mountings, Aluminum Reel Seat; Cork or Cane Wound 
Grasp; Silk Wound Rings and Keepers; very closely wound with Red and Black Silk. Length 8 feet. Weight 3} oz. Packed 
in velvet covered*form, and canvass bag. 

Forwarded, express paid, for Ten New Annual Subscribers; 

Or we e a special cash price, including express charges, of $5.00. 


GIVEN FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


. 4 













_ _ This is a Six Piece Combination pi Rod, 
making a four piece heavy or five piece light Fly Rod 
Length of joints but 24 inches. So it can be v 4 
conveniently carried in a dress suit case or bag. It 
is a very handsome and serviceable rod with full 
Nickel Plated Mountings, Solid Metal Reel Seat, Cork 
Grip, Welt Ferrules, Silk Wound Rings and Kee’ ‘ 
and very closely wound with Red and Yellow Silk. 
In partition cloth bag. Sent postpaid. 

May had for 
paid, for $2.50. ‘ 

These rods are of excellent material, and 
workmanship. We are offering them to subscribers 
with a view to making an unusual inducement 
for co-operation in greatly extending subscriptions > 
this ime,” We coull-not ard to-suppiy aasthio® NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


short of the best. 
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AMER ICNS (JREATEST HEATER 

















Smith 3 Gy Tha ver Co. 
236 Congress saris Poste ston, n Mass 3. \ 
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Se Clean, Pure and 
Wholesome 


The deliciously refreshing effects of Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale are secured by using only materials of 
strict purity, and quality the best. No other Ginger Ale, 
not even the finest ‘imported, surpasses Clicquot in 
richness and sparkle. 


Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale 


is bottled at our celebrated springs, the water from which 
possesses unequalled power for holding carbonation. 
Adopted as purest and best by the leading 
hotels, clubs and spas. Sold in two dozen cases 
by wholesale and retail grocers everywhere. 
Extra large bottles 


Very neatly labelled 
Warranted to please 


Circulars and descriptive matter supplied by 


CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS. 








pissecer Glasses Free Make $1 0. 00 : a Day 
itt w 
gus chsontan op mt cal ‘otege de yi von, Mich. One man and one machine can do this w 7. 


Concrete Block Machine 
WILL GIVE lst MORTGAGE An opportunity TO THE FIRST 70 WRITE UB 
on block of 48 House Lots (162,000 sq. ft) in o conan ome cae Joceiay to start 6 BIG PAYING 
residential section Denver, Colc., for loan of ta build a home 
semi-annually. Clear title and ji.ventoried at entice: “Abbe. Whileo e outfit costs only n 
lutely safe. For particulars write F. P, FOGG, 4 MT. Vrr- and Cement materials requ: 


man can poate blocks dail, Machine 
NON St, DorCHESTER, Mass. sent ontrial. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 668 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 














“IDEAL” PARLOR FURNITURE 


Can be seen at our New Store 


111-117 Washington Street 


(Opposite Adams Square Station) 


A Beautiful, Artistic $5 OO 


Parlor Suit for «Worth $75. 











A. McARTHUR COMPANY 


(FORMERLY 16 CORNHILL) BOSTON, MASS. 











comeeniill 
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UN ZcnlGricas 744 70756 WASHINGTO. ‘sr mre 


—Buy THROUGH THE ae 


HOMES FURNISHED COMPLETE—We make a study of your wishes 
and give you the benefit of trained experts in the selections made for you, 
giving the best possible value from the most comprehensive stock of 


BETTERM ADE The Furnishings 


of To-day 
and Years 
FPURNI1 URE ~ oa 
THE OSGOOD 
CONVENIENT CREDIT PLAN 
Appeals to All Critical Buyers. 


Six Months Credit Always Means Cash. 


When "aan ar OSGOOD 
OF BOSTON ¥ Write jor Prices 
and Terms 


PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS BY MAIL 


UR NEW, QUICK DELIVERY SERVICE extends to every part of 

New England. Prescriptions sent us by mail, telephone or tele- 

graph are filled and forwarded within an average of forty minutes from 
the time they are received. 

We have a large corps of prescription clerks who do nothing else — 
we carry the highest quality of drugs, absolutely pure and fresh, and 
we give extra care to compounding. Six public telephones, uniformed 
messengers to all express offices and important trains leaving the city, 
are facilities employed for our patrons. 

“ Metcalf’s Drug Store” has an enviable reputation of nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Over One Million prescriptions faithfully filled. No 
matter in which part of New England you reside, by once patronizing 
us you will know why “‘ sending to Metcalf’s ”’ means a saving of delays, 
perhaps a saving of mistakes, and consequently a saving of pain and 
prolonged sickness. And remember, for all this efficient service there is 
no extra expense. If you have a favorite prescription given you by 
your doctor to be kept ready for an emergency send it to us at once for 
atrial order. We will return prescription with the medicine unless 
otherwise requested by physician. 


Send us your address on the attached coupon for a free copy of ‘‘Guide to the Medicine Chest.” 
If you have a prescription to be filled enclose it for a test of our prompt and efficient service. 


T. METCALF COMPANY, Zico copcey square Boston, Mass. 


Don’t fail to meniion ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 























py of your “Guide to the Medicine Chest,” as advertised in 


..Town. 


WMC oh sve drcéveicessdatave 
f prescription is inclosed mark X in corner of coupon. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a co 
ND, i vaare Wadia wie $didse 


The National Magazine. 


1 


T. MetcaLF Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Clean Hands 


for everyone, no matter what the 
occupation, by using 


Price 25 ets. each. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Mailed on receipt of price.. AGENTS WANTED. 


This tip won't slip on, ANY 
SURFACE, on smooth ice, 
or mar the most -highly pol- 
ished floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diameter: 

-- inch 

- inch 

- X%inch 

- 1—inch 

- 13 inch 
Mailed upon receipt of price. 

30c per pair. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. £ 
The flat-ended teeth expand the 
gums, keeping them soft, Com- 
forts and amuses the child—pre- 
venting convulsions and aucaek 
infantum. Mailed for price, 1Oec. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. | 


fig 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the with 

injury. Never irritates the ph non can Spee gh os = 
tvoth-wash or powder. Ideal for children's use. No bristles 
- —_ out, No. 1, 25e; No. 2, 35e. Mailed on receipt 


Longevity is promoted by 
friction; declining energy 
and decay follow decreas- 
BRUSH \ ing circulation. 


ces Bailey’s 

Rubber Bath 
and 

Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, urgent ac- 
tion opens the pores and 
assists them in throwing 
off the waste which the 
blood sends to the surface. 
It quickens the circulation 


PERFEC F-CIRCULATION 


OF 
CHE BLOOD, 


AND 
PURIFIES 
THE SKIN: 


i The 
l give a 
delightful “Massage” 
treatment. Size 3x 5 in, 
Sent on receipt of price, 


¢. J. BAILEY & CO. 


22 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 




















THE DAINTY DESSERT 


MORE charnnn; desser than Fruited JELL-O canno! 
well be imagineu. It can be prepared 1n a few min- 
utes by any one, using the following receipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package Lemon JELL-O in one pint boiliry 
water. Lay sliced peaches, bananas and seeded grapes i 
bottom of mold or bow]. | Pour a portion of the JELL-O 
over fruit. When set add the remainder of the JELL-0 
and put away until firm. Then remove from the mola 
and serve. 

Every housewife will be interested and fascinated by the 
many ddlightful ways in which JELL-O can be made up 
with fruits, berries and nuts, shown in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
mailed free on request. JELL-O comes in six flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and 
Ch ° 
gis At grocers everywhere 1Oe, per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE ae FOOD COMPANY, 














ro 


e Roy, N. Y. 








Don’t fail to mention ‘““The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Dr. Mines’ 
Anti Pain Dills 





Of These Little Tabiets 
ANDTHE PAIN Is GOnE 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 





sho-Aapipol 


TRADE MARK 


FOR TIRED, ACHING F 
How many people, especially women, suffer 
from tired feet: walking heats them, stand- 
ing causes them to swell; both tiresome 
and exhaustive. A foot bath with a teaspoon- 


ful of Sulpho-Napthol added, will greatly 
relieve these conditions. Nothing else equals it. 


A Refreshing Bath 


When tired and uncomfortable from per- 
spiration, a tablespoonful of Sulpho-Napthol 
used in a tub bath, in addition to soap as 
usual, will be found wonderfully refreshing, 
removing all chaffing and eruptions. It dis- 
solves from the pores all greasy and sebaceous 
matter, leaving the skin cleansed and healthful, 


Protected by above trade-mark on all packages. 


At all dealers, toc., 2:c., 50c. and $1.00 
loc. and 25c. packages by mail of 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. 
i Haymarket Sq., Boston. 


For sale in New York City by Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
Park & Tilford, Siegel-Cooper, Macy's, Wanamaker’'s, etc. 
Waterhouse & Price Co., San Francisco. 

















Pine Tree Magazine 


A MAINE MAGAZINE 
FOR MAINE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 








OYALTY to their native state is the most 
ominent characteristic of the people of 
Maine No matter how far abroad they 
may wander, their thoughts are ever turning to 
the rugged hills and rock-bound coast of the 
homeland. 
@ Month after month the Pine Tree Magazine 
will picture to you in text and illustration the 
seasonable changes of Maine's kaleidoscope. 
From cover to cover it will strive to bring you 
nearer to the old life. Its pages will impart the 
scent of the apple-blossoms and the corn-stalks, 
the breath of the pines and the tang of the 
rock-weed along shore. f 
The subscriptien price is $1.00 a year, an 
: any former resident of Maine who will send 
name and address and say where in Maine they 
have lived, we will mail a specimen copy. 
SALE PUBLISHING CO. 
47 Exchange Street PORTLAND, MAINE 














TOOTH. PASTE. 


Will Make Your Teeth a 


Pearly White and Sound 


REMOVES TARTAR 


GUMS 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 


Imparts a_ delicate 
fragrance to the breatl 

Contains the most 
valuable vegetable ant 
septics for cleansing the 


mouth 


York MARSHALL FIELD & CO, Chicago 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


MENNEN'S 


The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks. 
MENNEN’S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put up in non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guarantees it’s genuine, 








For sale everywhere, or by 
mail fot 25 cts. 
GERHARD 
a MENNEN CO. 
; Newark, N.J. 
“Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Taleum 


Powder.” 




















hen in Chicago 
Stop at The 


European Plan 

Refined, Elegant, Quiet. Located cor- 
ner of city’s two finest boulevards, 
convenient to entire business center. 
Close to best theatres and shopping 
district. 225 rooms, 150 private baths; 
luxurious writing and reception rooms; 
woodwork mahogany throughout; brass 
beds and all modern comforts; telephone 
in every room; beautiful dining rooms— 
the best of everything at moderate prices. 

Bivds., Chicago 


Michigan and Jackson 











TABLETS 


Thin People 


Cure for RHEUMATISM, NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION. 


The test fiesh producer of the age. 
Rounds out the figure and gives stren th to the whole 
system. Creates newenergy. Strengt! ee ~ nerves. 

estores the healthy complexion of youth and makes 
life worth living. Thin? ple gain 10 pounds a 
month. Ox-Blood Tablets have been advertised in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for the last five years. Thou- 
sands have been cured by them. You have Sadeod ann 
read this ‘‘ad” every month during that and are 
still in poor h We have heretofore given out 
free samples. Little is gained from using samples. 
We know that a full box will be of great benefit to any 
one who is in poor health cr who wishes to gain in 
flesh. On recelpt of ime cents 5 atany s we will send by 
mail in PLA LED AGE one regular 
sized $1.00 box of ire tablote FAG offeris only for the 
first box and to those who have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 




















Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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IF THERE 1S ONE THING THAT WILL GET ‘NEXT TO” A MAN AND HIS AFFECTIONS, 
IT 1S A SMOOTH-CUTTING, ALWAYS READY RAZOR. 


Because it is first-class, as the name implies. we have chosen this fine 
hollow-ground razor for a National Magazine premium and perpetual adver- 
tisement. We will send one postpaid, beautifully etched as shown, for only two 
new annual subscribers. Thousands of new names are being added to our sub- 
scription list every month, and it is to give everyone who can help us a practical 
reward for individual help that this razor is thus offered. . Will you ask two of your 

friends to subscribe, and hereafter shave with The Premier Razor ? 

We are willing to mail one for examination to responsible parties who~can 
secure subscribers or who prefer to purchase it at the special cash price 
of $1.00. No better razors usually sell for $2.00 and upwards. 

The two annual subscriptions must be prepaid. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 














From Chicago to 
$3 North Pacific Coast Points 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, 1906 


The opportunity of the year to go West on Low One-way Colonist Excursion Rates, applying to Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. Secure a farm in the great irrigated districts, where the yield is enormous 
and crops are independent of rainfall. 

Three Transcontinental Trains in each direction daily. Large 18-section Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 
Stopovers west of Billings, Mont., except between Logan and Garrison, inclusive. Write C. W. MOTT, 
G. E. A., St. Paul, Minn., for information about land, etc. For details of rates and train service write C. E. 
FOSTER, District Pass. Agent, 207 Old South Bld., Boston, Mass. 





To Helena and Butte, KX esa gy Pte —— 
. eattle, Ashlan 
an; spouane, and ( (qh) Seen sha tori 
rg, OU. SICit £ Ore., $33.00. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


St. Faul and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest 


A. M, CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 


























TO BE UP-TO-DATE 


order from us a full 
suit, coat, pants and 
vest made from the 


it exactiy like the above illus- 
tration, with an ¢ 
of pet worsted Trousers, 
extra fancy vest,.to wear on occasion; 
practically two full suits for the price of 
OTyeaides, d them to you in patent suit- 
! es, we send them & nea! 
case, without extra charge. a t ante. 
Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. Withit will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 
THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
903 Kesner Bldg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference: Royal Trust Company Bank. Cap. $1,000,000.00.- 

















SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


a | 

wa. be 

i You Dont 
aet Done 


ie tee een 


when you 
buy a 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 


Do Unsightly Iron Bands 
Gomplete Catalog Sent Free. 
Gunn Sectional Book Gases Are Made Only 


CTH imal ia iiittin=mcclee 














Big Four 


Route 


«¢ New York Central Lines ’”’ 


In connection with the 
L.S.&M.S., N. ¥.C.&H.R., B.&A., 
and C. & O. Railways, 

Maintains the FINEST SERVICE between 


St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 


AND 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, 
The Mountains of New England 


And 


The Eastern Seaside Resorts. 


Adress any Big Four. Agent or 
H, J. RHEIN, 
Gen. Passenger Agt., 


Cincinnati, O. 














The "Best" Tonic 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass ‘of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25, Cents at all 
Insist | upon the 


: © Pabst Extract Department,  Mificsabes, Wis. 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’” when" writing ‘to ‘advertisers. 
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There's ModernitymStyleé 
in the block and finish of——= 


Lamson 


Hubbard 
_— hats. 





Fall and Winter Styles will afford the the usual full quota of durability and satis- 
faction which L. & H. Hats are known to give to those who wear them. They add distinction 
to the appearance of the wearer. Look for the trade - mark and call for “ Lamson & Hub- 
bard Hats” at your dealer's; failing there, then purchase direct. Booklet of latest styles free. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 


Hatters and Furriers 
92 Bedford Street and 173 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 














Registers the Heat 


The clock-face thermometer on the 
oven door shows accurately the temper- 
ature of the oven—means Scienti, 


Best Baker Cooking, no guesswork. 
. " Its natural cleanliness 
b cE ment serge aa Hage ie », Saves Many moments of care each 
es Grand ‘in six hours, twenty- i ' = -# day. An improved ash pan elimi- 
Galt weheutce—caly ax te: of col fe, pas " nates all dust. Removable nickel 
7% ; ° : e = guard rails save labor of blacking. 

Here’s the Reason. In all : Magee Steam and Hot Water 
panes —— donee — == Heaters peed soaales and their 
passes A and tack o' y ility i - 
the oven—five sides, before entering the chim- wees yr Sony to “all joes iar tee bon 

ney—hence much heat jrom a little juel. heating apparatus. 


Catalogue of Ranges and Heaters illustrating many styles mailed free. Dealers everywhere to execute orders. 


MAGEE FURNACE Co., Bosron, Mass.,v.s. a. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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THE “COMFORT” 
SLEEPING POCKET 


will furnish you refreshing rest. It sustains health and 
strength for campers-out. A puncture-proof, quickly in- 
flatable air mattress within an outside covering which 
sheds rain and resists dampness from beneath ; and a soft 
all-woolen “pocket” constitutes an essential sleepin, 

uipment for aeons Hunter, Fisherman, Prospector an 
fea th Seeker in the open. | Testimonials from Alaska, 
the Olympics, Maine, and satisfied purchasers everywhere. 
Weighs but 18 pounds, and packs 8x28 inches. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE, 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 
Mellen’s Block, Reading, Mass. 

















Don’t leave comfort, convenience and order 
at home when you travel. Take them along 
by packing your clothes in a 


Stallman Dresser Trunk 


Built like a dresser. Everything you want 
when and where you want it. Keeps garments 
in perfect condition. Simplifies packing and un- 
packing, eliminates re-packing. Strongest, room- 
lest, most convenient trunk made, and costs no 
more than the ordinary style. Sent C. O. D. 
a examination. Send two cent stamp for 

et. 


F, A. STALLMAN 
45 West Spring St. - Columbus, Ohio 




















The Infant in the 
1st Nurse’s Arms. 





> 

For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 

That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thous- 
ands of healthy infants everywhere. It is 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach, Ready at a moment’s notice by 
simply stirring in water.. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food drink for everybody, from infancy to 
oldage. A glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, giv- 
ing many valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 


At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others are 
imitatiors. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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the Quaker stands for 


The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. 

He stands for an 
exclusive process 
—a different way of 
selecting and milling 
the oats—that brings 
it to your table clean 
and free from hulls. 





Quaker Oars 


is easier to eat and to digest 
than any other rolled oats—-a 
wholesome, satisfying food. 

When you see the Quaker, 
therefore, remember that he is 
no mere trade-mark—he sig- 
nifies, not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; a 
difference which has received 
world-wide recognition and 
approval. 

Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will real- 
ize if you never have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made. 
Large package ten cents at all grocers. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 





. Libby’s Pickles and Condiments 


give zest to any meal, because they are made from the 
choicest of fruits and vegetables grown on the Libby farms, 
and prepared according to the famous Libby recipes. 

Libby’s Sweet Pickles, Sour Pickles, Sweet and Sour Relish, 
Tomato Catsup, Tomato Chutney, Queen Olives and Salad Dressing 
are sold by leading grocers everywhere. Look for the name “Libby” 
on the pyramid shaped label—it is the maker’s pledge to you of 
goodness and purity. 

Ask Your Grocer for Libby’s—and take Nothing but Libby’s. 


Libby's book, “Good Things to Eat” mailed free on request. 
Send five 2-cent stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Chicago 
SS SE... W 








one pen ¥ 
as the chief ' 
tool of educa- 
tion’ in school 
and college, be- 
cause it keeps pace 
with thought, is, al- 
ways ready, is never 
tired, keeps clean, and is 
easily filled. 
Indeed, a scholar is known by his 


Ideal. 
untainPen 


FOK SALE BY BEST DEALERS. 
Le. Ew. WATERMAN CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
¥ VE, 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


a ~~ ary Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
fled on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


OS 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 








ever wrote 


€ bef, 
Write the mon” 


€more, 








* ny and place 
in pan as illustrated. Mix saltspoon- 
ful pepper, one of cloves, one of cin- 
namonan¢da little celery seed. Rub 
into meat. Sprinkle over finely chop- 
ped onion. Roll overfleshside of Ham 
thin sheet made of flour paste. Fill pan 
two-thirds full of cider. Bake four 

hours, basting over top with paste. 


have been established over 8 YEARS. By 
system of payments every family in mode! 
chcumatances can own a VOSE piano. Wet 
old instruments in exchange and deliver thet 
Write for Catalogue D and explanation 


PIANOS 


Fl in your home free of expense. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston Street, BOSTON, 














